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GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO THE SERIES 

This series of monographs embodies the results of re- 
searches conducted by students working under my direc- 
tion in the Bombay University School of Economics and 
Sociology, and by myself. The studies bear upon pro- 
blems of human life in its various aspects— regional, 
economic, institutional, cultural and philosophical — with 
a view to advance constructive suggestions concerning 
the complicated problems that confront us at the present 
day. 

Such an undertaking necessitates the treatment of facts 
and ideas in a scienti& spirit and manner. Only patient 
investigation can yield results that prove valuable for the 
guidance of life. Every problem has its practical bear- 
ings. Hence, to understand a problem we must study it 
with reference to its past as well as its present, in order 
that we may be enabled to estimate its future. Vague and 
unscientific endeavours and conclusions are worse than 
useless ; for they not merely vitiate human efforts but frus- 
trate purpose and aspiration, and paralyse our hope to 
shape the future. 

And, in our own days, there is an urgent need for the 
kind of inquiries that the present series proposes to under- 
take and pursue. We are in the midst of an ‘omnipresent 
anarchy of values’ ; consequently, we are in a drift which 
bids fair to sweep the world to disaster. If equilibrium 
has to be regained and maintained, there must be a clear 
and adequate understanding of the fundamental facts, pur- 
poses, values and difficulties of human life. The humble 
aim of this series is to study and understand the various 
aspects of the human problem, and discover and formu- 
late, or may be, rediscover and reformulate, a scheme of 
values that may become the basis of a more equitable 
and stable human order. One of our objects is to prevent 
loose thinking which is at the root of so much disharmony 
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in the world of human relationships. It is the hope of 
Science that a disinterested pursuit of truth will rally 
human beings round the banner of its eternal values ; 
humanity might thus be brought together by recognising 
the common affinities and life-values underneath the 
seeming differences arising from regional and historical 
causes. 

The problems of human life being various, the methods 
of approach are also many : philosophical, scientific and 
practical. In the series herewith presented, all these 
methods have been employed. There is a common pur- 
pose running through the labours of individual writers, 
however divided they may be on specific issues and de- 
tails, however varied and even contradictory may be their 
conclusions. That purpose is to present the human pro- 
blem in all its aspects carefully analysed and discussed. 

Our ambition is to build up a body of systematic know- 
ledge, at once scientific and of practical utility, which 
might help in the reconstruction of the future, and to 
organise a School of thought with an 'ethos’ and a 
‘quest’ uniquely its own. However partially the ambition 
and hope may be realised, we feel sure that what we are 
doing is worth doing, and that it is high time it should be 
undertaken by some of us in India. 

The great dream of the Editor’s teacher. Sir Patrick 
Geddes, was to build the City Beautiful, the New Jerusa- 
lem, as he called it. He is no more amongst us to dream, 
to survey, to build and to rebuild. But it is our hope and 
purpose that the master’s wishes should be fulfilled, how- 
ever fragmentarily and inadequately, by these humble 
efforts of those who have inherited a little the light of 
his spirit, and felt the urge of his indomitable will to 
strive, to labour, to plan and to achieve. 


School of Economics and Sociology^ 
University of Bombay, March, 1935. 


N. A. Thoothi 



EDITOR’S NOTE 

The present work was accepted as a thesis for the 
Ph. D. degree and is a result of Dr. Valavalkar’s re- 
searches on Hindu Social Institutions, carried out under 
my guidance, during the years 1933-37, at the School of 
Economics and Sociology of this University. 

Many books purporting to be studies of Hindu social 
thought and institutions suffer from three defects : (i) 

over-zealous and exaggerated statement on the part of 
votaries of orthodoxy ; (2) propagandist, and sometimes 
proselytising zeal of writers who are mostly ill-informed 
and who sometimes misrepresent Hindu positions for one 
reason or another ; (3) want of a comprehensive methodo- 
logical treatment. The defects of the first two classes are 
obvious. A few words may be necessary about the third ; 
we cannot correctly comprehend Hindu, or for that matter 
any social institutions, unless we bring to bear a synthetic 
grasp while studying them. 

Social institutions of India are spread over vast areas 
of varied physical characteristics ; they embrace lives of 
diverse peoples and they have been affected by historical 
movements; besides, all through the ages, they have 
followed the psychological inclinations of the peoples. 
In this multitude of matter one may easily succumb to the 
temptation of generalizing by examining a few particulars, 
with the result that one’s conclusions go awry. 

In a scientific work one cannot afford to miss the smallest 
relevant particular without mutilating one’s conclusions. 
For diversities and deviations, particularly in institutional 
forms and functions, which appear to embarrass the social 
anatomist, can be shown to form part of the process of 
the growth of the social organism, and as such cannot 
be overlooked. It must be realised that the career and 
progress, whether of an individual or of an institution, 
to be empirically apprehended, must be accepted as 
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necessarily related to time and place ; and any claim to 
interpretation of any social or other phenomena without 
reference to these, or with inadequate or faulty reference 
to these, must not be accepted as sufficiently valid in 
science. 

The last generation of teachers was confronted with the 
perplexing attitude of the Indian youth, Hindu and non- 
Hindu alike, either of indifference towards, or an out and 
out rejection of their own culture which their fathers had 
inherited as a sacred and holy trust from their ancestors ; 
and, this attitude was sought to be justified by an often 
over-zealous partiality for things Western. Some teachers 
who had made themselves familiar with Christian 
thought, teaching and endeavour began to examine 
Hinduism in the light of Christian criticism. 

In spite of its many festering sores, the fundamental 
vitality of Hinduism was obvious to any impartial 
observer. We felt, then, that the validity of that vast 
system could not be so easily attacked and summarily 
disposed of as the youth and the ‘progressives’ were apt 
to imagine. Nevertheless it was evident that their own 
criticism was earnestly felt and expressed ; so we judged 
that the challenge was genuine and should be taken up 
and, if possible, answered. This set one to the task of 
enquiring if the old Indian values had at all any rational 
basis, in the light of Ghristian criticism, and particularly 
to attempt to state, examine and correlate Hindu theories, 
practices and beliefs which looked like forests of con- 
tradictories. 

On investigation, the seemingly grosser elements re- 
vealed themselves to be strange garments of diverse hues, 
covering strong, healthy, living bodies or systems of 
thought and ways of human living. One realised, what 
indeed is now accepted as the correct scientific point of 
view and procedure, that in order to secure the proper 
perspective, Hindu scriptures must be examined in terms 
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of their psychological bearings and ramifications along the 
lines of native traditions of expository materials, and keys 
and outlooks made available in the commentaries of 
the great masters ; seeming contradictions dissolve them- 
selves before such an unbiassed and systematic technique 
coupled with the disposition to look at facts, theories and 
institutions in their historical setting, as manifestations of 
the inner workings, needs, trials and judgments of the 
people and their thinkers. 

Now, this position is of course not inconsistent with 
other attitudes and points of view ; in fact, an increasing 
understanding of the protean drama of human destiny 
must naturally unfold to our view the fruitful possibilities 
for a coordination of different dispositions, attitudes and 
approaches ; and, the more one tries this approach to the 
problem the more the conviction grows that though the 
human mind and understanding realise themselves in 
various patterns, on the whole, they tend to grow and 
evolve towards the self-same end, namely, of increasingly 
manifesting, realising and fulfilling the best and the 
noblest possible in human personality. 

Perhaps the greatest single conixibution of Hindu social 
thought to civilisation consists in the conscious re- 
cognition and acceptance of the fact that the highest in- 
dividual development can and must be achieved in and 
through society, or to use the more comprehensive Hindu 
term through ‘Samsara’. Starting from this discovery, 
the Hindu seers proceeded from time to time to mould 
and perfect the appropriate social institutions. 

There is this unique fact about institutions that they 
imply a way of collective life and are peculiar to human 
beings. Among animals we do not find institutions, 
though collective life among some animals is exhibited in 
a rudimentary form. Man accepts voluntary restraints ; 
while animals, as far as we know, accept none. In the case 
of man there is a recognition that the individual is but 
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a part or limb of something larger, viz., the ‘group’ or 
‘society’ ; and he tries, as far as he can, to manage his 
interests with due regard to the interests of the group. 
Indeed, in a crisis the individual sacrifices his own interest 
for those of the group, and finds that the interests of 
both are inseparably commingled. The tenor of the entire 
life of civilised man is controlled by the group of which 
he forms a part. Group survival is the basis of institutional 
life and its end consists in the perfection of the individual. 

Institutions are the crystallised expressions of the 
inner needs of the groups that invent them. In them their 
collective experience finds a safe anchorage in a cogent 
form. Institutions are sustained by past traditions, but at 
the same time they are also kept alive by present aspira- 
tions. In this sense they are dynamic bodies that generate 
energies which flow forward perennially. Their sources 
rest in the age-old springs, resources and possibilities of 
human nature, and their ends lie secure in the eternity 
of Becoming. In this way can social institutions be 
characterised as Eternal (Sanatana), not only co-eternal 
but co-efficient with the human spirit, blending temporal 
fruiting with spiritual flowering. 

It is this subtle nature of social institutions that has 
given rise to the traditional error of treating them either > 
as mere instruments on the one hand, or as mere ends on 
the other. The truth seems to us to lie in holding a balance 
between the extreme reaches of these positions. For our 
institutions do serve our initial and intermediate ends ; 
but they cannot lead us to the ultimate. Between ourselves 
and our goal the institutions are only mediate ; they serve 
as means. They are also the training ground, the fields 
of our self-discipline, without which, perhaps, our energies 
would be dissipated for lack of the power to concentrate. 
Viewed in this light, we may describe our institutions as 
ends ; but in that case, they are only instrumental ends, 
if we may so express it in a paradox. 
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It is in this sense that the Hindus conceived of in- 
stitutions as fields of the individual’s self-discipline. Our 
institutions are not inherent within us but arise from the 
conditions of our existence. We may say that our in- 
stitutions while arising from the necessities of our 
existence are sustained by our inner longings to manifest 
or unfold our inexhaustible powers. 

The Hindus have fashioned their institutions in accord- 
ance with this standpoint. In this ocean of Samsara, of 
birth, death and rebirth, the institutions are places of 
anchorage, where the soul may rest for a while, gather 
and replenish its energies, and re-survey its goal. In- 
stitutions, according to the Hindus, arise from Artha and 
Kama, and they are sustained and directed by Dharma 
towards Moksha. All the human factors and materials, 
human weaknesses and virtues are made use of in design- 
ing and executing the various schools and systems of 
human life. The concept and design of the four Asramas, 
of the Varnas, and of the whole social organisation accord- 
ing to the Hindu scriptures reveal an acute perception of 
human psychology on the part of the Hindus and a 
masterly handling of human elements for constructing 
pathways towards the fulfilment and realisation of man’s 
destiny. 

While we accept that on the surface a study of Hindu 
Social Institutions reveals contradictions we insist that 
beneath the surface there are strong currents of principles 
working silently and invisibly towards harmony. The 
grosser elements or facts that are disclosed about Hindu 
Social Institutions are not peculiar to things Hindu ; the 
same is true of the social institutions of all mankind ; yet 
the truth is beyond denial that with all their contradictions 
and crudities, disharmonies and deficiencies, most social 
institutions have served man towards his betterment, and 
are groping their way towards the goal. They arise and 
are inspired by each people’s vision of the same goal ; 
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the outer uncouthness, if there is any, belongs to the 
conditions or contexts of time and place. They largely 
embody our human aspirations ; they help to make 
audible the subtle harmonies which the inner workings of 
man are articulating for ever. 

Dr. Valavalkar has worked with me in class-room and 
seminars, and held personal discussions for over a period 
of six years ; and he has endeavoured, in so far as he could 
accept it, to work along the lines of approach and attitude 
indicated above. 

It is for the reader to judge the result of the adoption 
of this attitude. It is not claimed that the treatment of 
the subject is exhaustive. Many things may be found to 
have remained undiscussed, even to have been omitted ; 
in some places the treatment may be found to be thin ; 
in other places the discussion may seem abnormally 
detailed. But all these must be accepted as deliberate, 
as even necessary and unavoidable, because of the limited 
time at the disposal of Dr. Valavalkar, as also in view 
of the necessity for condensation and arrangement of the 
vast material at hand. It will be easily realised that each 
of the main problems raised in the book would require, 
for proper discussion, a volume of the size of the one 
now before the reader. But it is the hope of the Editor 
that the day is dawning when young enthusiasts like 
Dr. Valavalkar will undertake the difficult task of study- 
ing and exploring each of the problems, and will present 
the result of their investigations, fully documented and 
faithfully interpreted. 

There are deeper problems than these that await 
treatment, study, elucidation and explanation — problems, 
for instance, connected with the contribution of the 
dwelling-place or theatre of each of the peoples with re- 
ference to the development of their psychology, mores, 
cultures, ideas, art and philosophy of life. It is difficult 
to believe that all things human and human values can 
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be independent of the subtle influences and varied re- 
lationships between man and his environment. These 
problems and considerations have not been reviewed 
by Dr. Valavalkar. But it may be that such a com- 
prehensive survey must wait till the preliminary data have 
been correctly stated and discussed. It is sometimes urged 
that a statement of human motives and values must pre- 
cede any attempt to set them up on the right stage, since, 
it is argued, human motives are and may arise, independ- 
ent of, and even in spite of environmental necessities. 
Nevertheless it seems more in accordance with general 
biological, psychological and social possibilities that in 
the world of ordinary existence man’s dreams, aspirations 
and idealogies are conditioned by the possibilities of his 
region, as also of course by the potentialities of man’s 
own nature, capacities and experience ; in fact, not a few 
contradictions and peculiarities in our practices, beliefs, 
principles and theories of life become explicable in the 
light of the imperative mutualism between man and the 
region in which he dwells. 

This way of study yields results in terms of a co- 
ordination of place, time, characteristics of heritage, and 
racial genius. Such a pragmatism dissolves disunity, not 
in the interest of "a “degrading compromise, but for 
achieving an enlightened harmony. Temporary limita- 
tions are accepted that we may live and outgrow them ; 
our limitations are horizons revealing tantalizing possibi- 
lities in the fields of space and time. The light of such 
a humanism has guided the path of many a toiler in the 
fields of scientific, social and philosophical work. Kindled 
by this conviction Dr. Valavalkar has approached the 
problems of Hindu Social Institutions for unravelling the 
psychological necessities that gave them birth. One must 
wish such a laudable endeavour all success. 

School of Economics and Sociology, 

University of Bombay, 

September 1939. 


N. A. Thoothi. 





FOREWORD 


By 

Professor S. Radhakrishnan 

Dr. Valavalkar’s book on Hindu Social Institutions, 
is, I believe, a serious and scientific account of Hindu 
social organisation. It deals with the many topics of 
education, marriage, family, the place of women in Hindu 
society, the system of caste, with accurate learning and 
great discrimination. To all those who are now engaged 
in the task of revitalising Hindu practices and renovating 
Hindu society, the book will be indispensable. 

We are today in the midst of a Hindu renaissance, 
waiting for a new Smriti, which will emphasise the 
essentials of the Hindu spirit and effect changes in its 
forms so as to make them more relevant to the changing 
conditions of India and the world. Forms which begin by 
being useful are soon diverted from their objects to which 
they owe their existence to' new ones where they are no 
longer of any use, where they even become dangerous. 
The task of the wise reformer is to note the essential 
spirit of the institutions and reorient them so as to 
embody it better. For such a task a true understanding 
of Hindu social psychology and institutions is essential 
and this book provides us with a key to it. 


12/8/ '39. 


S. Radhakrishnan 




PREFACE 


The following studies in Hindu Social Institutions 
represent the research work carried out by me in the 
Sociology Department of the University of Bombay 
during 1933-371 under the supervision of Dr. N. A. 
Thoothi, and submitted for the Ph. D. Degree in March 
1937. I had, however, attended Dr. Thoothi ’s Lectures 
in Sociology for two years before 1933, during which 
period I was mainly studying Law, including the 
Hindu Law. In these studies I discovered, and became 
more and more conscious of, the importance of the 
Hindu DharmaSastras which have in their bosom 
infinite treasures of wisdom to make a contribution to 
modern social thought, if interpreted in terms of science. 
After completing my Law studies, therefore, I sought 
the advice of Dr. Thoothi regarding the proposition ; and 
his assurance emboldened me to undertake the present 
studies. They are now published substantially in the same 
form as they were submitted for the Degree, with a few 
alterations and additions of a minor nature. Though some 
time has elapsed between the award of the Degree and 
the publication of the work, it has not become possible 
to revise and enlarge it in spite of the author’s earnest 
desire to do so, due to difficulties which may not be 
mentioned here. 

The problem and purpose of these studies is explained 
in the Prologue. In short, it is an institutional approach 
to the basic social psychology of the Hindus. A work of 
this kind is beset with numerous difficulties peculiar to it. 
The task of separating and sifting the wheat from the chaff 
in the numerous Sanskrit texts, the difficulties in the way 
of correctly grasping the sense of ancient writers and in- 
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terpreting the same in terms of contemporary expression 
without prejudice to the original import, and the proper 
assimilation and arrangement of the scattered and 
diffused material, are both time-consuming and labour- 
exacting. The author is quite conscious of the short- 
comings in this work due to such difficulties. He is also 
conscious of the other shortcomings in this work which 
may be due to omission of certain aspects or points of 
view, other than those from which he has proceeded here, 
from which the Hindu Social Institutions may also be 
considered in order to make a comprehensive treatise. 
However, he has tried to make the best of the time and 
the resources at his disposal, and ventures to publish what 
may be regarded as the nucleus around which a whole 
Theory of Social Organisation as conceived by the Hindu 
may be developed and built up in time to come. A 
separate Source Book of Hindu Social Institutions 
is under preparation by the author. 

In the present work, my teacher Dr. Thoothi has in- 
sisted on free English translations of Sanskrit terms and 
phrases, so as to bring out their proper implications with 
reference to the context. I have often bracketed the origi- 
nal Sanskrit word or expression along with my translation 
of the same, so that the reader may judge for himself the 
correctness or relevence of my interpretation. Also, in 
a few cases, when correct translation was not possible, 

I have retained original Sanskrit terms, e. g., dharma, 
karma, &c. Though I have sometimes used available 
English translations of Sanskrit texts, I have generally 
sought to give my own translations, in the making of 
which Dr. Thoothi has helped me generously. And, all 
verse renderings other than those acknowledged by me in 
the foot-notes are entirely from his pen. So also I am 
considerably indebted to him in regard to correctness of 
language and style. 
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I have tried to avoid repetitions as best as I could ; 
however, in a work connected with complex interpreta- 
tions like the present one, some repetitions become 
unavoidable, for the same material or statement may lend 
itself to be viewed from different points of view in 
different connections. 

It is a matter of great delight for me to acknowledge 
my intellectual and spiritual indebtedness to my teachers, 
two of whom I would specially like to mention here. One 
of these, Mr. K. S. Parulekar, not only took personal 
interest in the progress of my studies, but has also always 
favoured me with his encouragement and counsel. It has 
always proved instructive and delightful for me to discuss 
with him various issues of human interest. And I owe 
a deep debt of gratitude to Dr. N. A. Thoothi, under 
whose inspiring guidance the present research was carried 
out. But for his personal care, encouragement, assurance 
and advice, I might not have succeeded in my quest for 
understanding and interpreting Hindu wisdom. I have 
learnt a great deal from the many illuminating discussions 
which I had with him during my post-graduate career in 
the University. His insistence on dkarma as the funda- 
mental key to the solutiori of social problems as also his 
entire thought and interpretative talents have proved 
particularly helpful to me. 

My indebtedness to scriptural texts and other writings 
is indicated specifically in the footnotes throughout the 
body of the work ; this and the bibliography at the end 
of the work will indicate the extent to which I have con- 
sulted original authorities and other books. As for the 
views and opinions expressed in the following pages, the 
responsibility is entirely mine. 

I am deeply grateful to Professor Sir S. Radha- 
krishnan for blessing this work with a Foreword, in the 
midst of and in spite of great pressure of work. 
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Finally, the author acknowledges his indebtedness to 
the University of Bombay for the substantial financial 
help it has granted towards the cost of the publication of 
this work. 

School of Economics and Sociology, 

University of Bombay, P. H. Valavalkar 

September, 1939. 
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PROLOGUE 

The present study is an attempt towards constructing 
a picture of the Hindu Social Institutions and their 
Socio-psychological implications. It will be the effort of 
the writer to think out and follow as closely as possible 
along the lines of Hindu thought and tradition and to 
portray and interpret, so far as one can, both analytically 
and synthetically, the Hindu scriptures and theories in 
their proper and original perspective. 

It may be objected that such a study, which more or 
less purports to unearth the past, would prove of no use 
for us of the present age of science and speed. Even if ^ 
it is suspected that a study of the past institutions of 
India is not likely to be helpful towards the organization 
and control of our social life, it has to be studied, demon- 
strated and proved, before the utter uselessness and sure 
failure of the same can be taken for granted, in the spirit 
of true science, devoid of prejudice. We believe that 
such categorical assumptions on the part of social re- 
formers are as much dogmatic as are the assumptions of 
the orthodox in regard to their faith in the infallibility of 
the Sdstms. For though it is quite likely that some of 
the problems that confront our present day society may 
not have been even thought of by our forefathers, it is 
probable that similar if not the same problems may have 
been faced by them, and the solutions to these, as 
formulated by them in the past, if not in themselves 
useful, may at least serve to suggest solutions towards 
the unravelling and management of the problems we 
have to face to-day- We may thus be led on to follow 
our ancestors in principles and spirit, if not in details, to 
our advantage, particularly if we discover that the spirit 
which goaded them to social action was inspired by 
proper and desirable motives and understanding. We 
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may, to say the least about it, learn not to commit the 
mistakes committed by our kith and kin during the past, 
it we come to know how and why they came to be com- 
mitted. Thus, lessons from the past may serve as caution- 
signals for the future. This in itself would prove to be a 
sufficiently adequate reward yielded by the careful study 
of our past social institutions, brought into existence and 
nurtured by our forefathers to solve the problems of 
their own days. This would be, we admit, the negative 
result of our study. But there will be a positive side to it 
which cannot be gainsaid. It may, on the positive side, 
give us clues to future revision and reconstruction of a 
social order at times. For, the study of the past enables us 
to grasp the fundamental psychology behind the present 
problems and the attitudes that uphold or reject them due 
to which it has come to be what it is. We may thus be 
enabled to make out the causes and circumstances im- 
bedded in the past, which led to the existence and 
conditions of things and events as they stand to-day. And, 
these valuable clues, conditions and causes are sure to 
prove themselves of great help to us in the making of our 
future. 

We are sometimes given to regard with disdain and 
contempt the ideas and ideals of the ancients in the social 
and moral fields. We are apt to think that each new social 
problem must be tackled and solved afresh, and that the 
past is not going to be of the least assistance to us here. 
We may feel that the “new generation’’ has new pro- 
blems to be faced quite unprecedented by anything to 
resemble it at any time before, and fresh solutions ought 
to be invented in order to deal with them. The enthusiastic 
social worker clamours for introduction of new ideas and 
ideals in the social and moral fields and insists on cutting 
off the old ideas and ideals to the root. In this, he is 
forgetting the one great lesson of social psychology, viz., 
that what has gained the very depths of the soul of a 
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people through ages past is well-nigh impossible to be up^ 
rooted at a short notice, sometimes even by efforts carried 
on for several generations. The people have to be 
educated, and their miiids prepared, for discarding older 
ideas that are really harmful; and they thus have to be 
led gradually and by degrees to favour new ideas. To be 
able to do this effectively, the social worker must be able 
to drive home to the people the actual and real harms and 
evils, if there are any, wrought by a persisting past. And, 
there is no better way of doing this than to lay bare before 
the people their past traditions, trace their roots and 
growth, and demonstrate their results. 

But that is not all. There are reasons why the enthu- 
siastic social reformer should not clamour for introduction 
of newer ideas and ideals in the moral and social fields 
every now and then. He could ill afford to forget the great 
lesson of social history that what has been able to stand 
the test of time for ages past and is yet alive and has been 
regulating the social order till this day may have at least 
some merit in it which is worthy of examination. We 
cannot resist here the ' temptation to quote at length a 
modern sociologist on the value and significance of the 
past. “The world has been a great experimental labora- 
tory’’, says Professor Carver of Harvard University, “in 
the moral and social field. A great many ‘new discoveries’ 
are made in the field of morals ; most of them have no 
survival value and they perish, or the people who try them 
perish, which amounts to the same thing. Once in a great 
while a ‘new discovery’ is made which happens to work. 
A new system of morals or a new religion is born which 
fits its devotees for survival, and a new moral force is 
introduced into the world. That is, however, a poor 
argument in favour of adopting every new moral idea 
which is proclaimed. Most of them really are wrong in 
principle because they won’t work. Only a few have 
shown any survival value. Most of the ‘new’ ones have 
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been tried and have been proved unworkable. If we knew 
as much as our great experimenters in physical science 
knew, we should learn not to repeat the same failures over 
and over again. That is one reason why persons with a 
historical perspective are generally conservative. At least 
they do not proclaim that they are willing to try anything 
once. A monkey is willing to do that. A real sociologist 
knows that many of these so called new schemes have 
already been tried many times and have always failed.” 

“It is chastening for any group of mortals to know the 
whole story,” Professor Carver proceeds to observe, 
‘‘because they know then that the way they behave in 
their land and in their generation is not the only possible 
way to squeeze satisfaction out of living or necessarily the 
best way. They acquire a healthy, eager, inquisitive, ex- 
ploring attitude toward morality. They know that morals 
must change to keep pace with a changing world. And so 
they learn the value of moral inventiveness. But they 
learn, too, that they cannot look very far into the future 
to see the far flung consequences of change. And so they 
learn also, the value of standing pat by ancient wisdom in 
the matter of morals, of experimenting with care and 
circumspection. They know that ‘whatever is’, in the 
moral world is not necessarily right ; but only possesses 
an actuarial probability of being right because of the fact 
that it has survived the best of time, — of moral selection. 
Yet moral innovations we must have if there is to be pro- 
gress.”* The main reasons in favour of moral innovations 
are two : First, the old worex may be altogether unsatis- 
factory and may have always been such in many 
particulars; or /and secondly, if the human environment 
changes in terms of culture-contacts, the mores need to 
be modified, altered or even changed for the proper 


> T. N. Carver; “The Essential Factors of Social Evolution” 
pp. 254-256. 
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functioning of new life- values. Thus “group ways of 
behaving have to be altered in order to be continuously 
adapted to the changing life conditions a group must 
face.^ 

Therefore, in the present essay, we shall first endeavour 
to visualize in details the basic conditioning factors that 
ruled the earlier phases of Indian culture and civilization ; 
thereafter, as far as possible, these conditioning factors 
of the past will be compared with those that rule the life 
of our own days. This outlook and method may consider- 
ably save us from thoughtlessly rejecting the best of our 
past heritage ; besides, if change is deemed necessary, we 
may, in the light of the insight thus acquired by us into 
the intricacies of bur cultural fabric and psychology, be 
enabled to think out, devise, decide upon and adopt ways, 
conventions, ideas and ideals, new in themselves, yet in 
harmony with the spirit of the old ; and even if a rejection 
of the old is found necessary, the synthetic attitude of 
detailed analysis and scrutiny which we adopt in our 
understanding of the old and the new will contribute a 
great deal towards an even and wise selection, adoption 
and assimilation of alien mores for the proper rejuvena- 
tion and nurture of the life of our people. 

Moreover, a study of the social institutions of the 
Hindus as deduced from their scriptures will give us 
definite glimpses of what may be called the ideological and 
valuational bases of those social institutions. Thus the 
Dharmasdstra and other scriptural literature of the Hindus 
seek to deal not only with what is, but also with what 
aught to be. Not only actual individuals and actual human 
groups living in a particular country and during a specific 
period in which they were written, but also ideal 
individuals and ideal human relationships conceived as 
true for any people, in any age and in any clime, form 
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the subject matter of the Hindu Scriptures. In other 
words, the Hindu social thinkers have given us theories 
of social institutions, what they should be and aught to be. 
That is to say, they have thought out and portrayed social 
and individual ideals. And it is important for us to know 
this aspect of theorizing done by the Hindu Social 
Thinkers. For, it will be then that we shall be able to 
examine whether the present Hindu social institutions 
conform to or deviate from their spirit in the actual forms 
they have assumed to-day. And, in this manner we may 
be enabled to grasp the fundamental spirit, the funda- 
mental ideology, in terms of which the Hindu’s social 
institutions were conceived, and thus may be enabled 
even to mark off the distance and difference between this 
ideology and the actuality in which it has resulted. 

Therefore, the present writer’s aim, in the main, will 
be to describe ideas, ideals and aspirations so as to re-set 
and re-construct the several strata of the social structure 
that have been evolving in Hindu life and labour. Social 
institutions will thus reveal themselves as the scaffolding 
around which the actual modes of living of the Hindus are 
being built up and replenished from time to time. These 
social institutions have been the outcome of the necessities 
of life, and have had the advantage of social thinking 
behind them. In this sense, they have come into being 
neither haphazardly, anyhow, nor by themselves, that is 
to say, they are not evolved in the natural course of 
things. Further, it should not necessarily be assumed that 
these well thought-out institutions are against the require- 
ments of the natural evolution of social life and 
institutions. Moreover, these institutions are so vitally re- 
lated to each other, that each of them gathers its place 
and meaning in terms of specific inter-relational values 
between them. They are devised to enable man, so far as 
can be, to reduce definite ideas, ideals and purposes into 
concrete human conduct and affairs. As such, they serve as 
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tools for the best possible unfolding of human capacities, 
conduct and co-operation. In such series of infinite adjust- 
ments between the actual and the ideal, the wise men 
and the law-givers of the Hindus, whatever their failure 
or success, have been trying more and more to define life, 
its meaning and end, as also to give man new tools of life, 
more varied and efficient, in order that they may, by using 
them, live according to these ideals in actual conduct and 
affairs, personal and social. The problem of the basis and 
structure of social institutions is considered here, so that 
the comparative workability of these, their virtues or 
qualities, their shortcomings and also the causes of these 
may be located and defined. 

Along with this, a general estimate of the social system 
of the Hindus and of the social institutions within it in 
terms of interrelations, will be made for the clear and 
definite apprehension of their life-designs. While attempt- 
ing this, it was found necessary to distinguish the system 
or the principles governing Hindu Social Institutions and 
the ideas and ideals which gave rise to them in contrast 
with — not necessarily to seek or assert contradiction 
with — systems of ideas and ideals other than Hindu, 
especially the Western. This is done in view of the fact 
that India’s Social heritage is being displaced by western 
cultural ideals and institutions ; besides, there is a com- 
plaint by contemporary leaders that such rejection of our 
own culture has been introducing and injecting into our 
lives, not the best of the culture of the west, but perhaps 
its worst. There is a great deal of truth in this complaint. 
But this should not mean that the Western thought, 
ideals, social structure and psychology are, in the opinion 
of the present writer, in themselves unworthy or at fault. 
It only demonstrates the difficulties of absorbing another 
intricate and historically evolved culture, life and ideas 
by a historic people through the media of its literature 
and books, rather than by living in close association and 
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comradeship with the peoples of that culture. Intellectual 
understanding and fascination of mores of other peoples 
are admirable in themselves ; but, by themselves, they 
prove invariably foreign to the genius of the people that 
seek to absorb them. This does not mean that there should 
be no cultural assimilation and contact between the 
peoples of the world. In fact, that is the ideal that has 
provoked the tvriter of this thesis to find out and study the 
best and the noblest of the Indian heritage in terms of the 
Indian Social Institutions and the psychology underlying 
it, in order that these may be conserved and preserved at 
their best, not merely to serve the needs of future Indian 
life, but also, to whatever extent, guide and direct the life 
of humanity at large, so that ultimately with goodwill and 
love the peoples of the world, East, West, North and 
South, may one day learn and adopt the best from where- 
ever it comes and by whomsoever it is offered. It should 
be understood, therefore, that the present inquiry is more 
in the nature of self-search, self-chastisement and self- 
direction than of fault-finding with other cultures, systems, 
valuations and outlooks. Nor is there any presupposition 
that the culture contact and cultural give and take are in 
themselves unworthy of assimilation. On the other hand, 
this is an attempt at finding out, in the midst of an anarchy 
of life-values and medley of points of view which not only 
India but the whole world has been facing in our own 
days, what and how old India has thought out these 
issues in terms of a Social psychology, and the social 
institutions which served it. 

On the other hand, let it be noted that the present 
writer believes in every people evolving a historical 
entity of its own, a personality, a genius, a psychology of 
its own, through which the nature and meaning and 
purpose of life .unfolds itself into its own of the so many 
facets that go to make the jewel of human existence. It is 
therefore that the present writer does not see any 
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opposition or contradiction, in fact he does not believe 
that there need be any opposition or contradiction, 
between one theory of life and another, between one frame 
of mind and another, between one set of life-values and. 
another,- — not only within the orbit of the life of the same 
people but even between the orbits of the life of different 
peoples, not only in the same climates but even in different 
climatic conditions, not only in any single period of history 
but even in different periods or epochs in history, not only 
in the same level of culture but even between different 
levels of culture. In view of this, therefore, this thesis, 
attempts to provide an analytical and synthetical study of 
one of these facets, as an humble contribution towards the 
making of a system of thought, outlook, life and under- 
standing between the peoples of the world as children of 

One Father under the roof of His blue skies. 

^ 

w w w 

The sources of the understanding of Hindu social in-, 
stitutions that is attempted here are many and various.! 
These include the Vedic literature, the Epics, the Puranic\ 
literature, the Sutra literature, the drama, the poetry, and 
the vast storehouse of folk -tales. It may prove useful at 
this stage to speak a word about some at least of the 
sources which are being utilised in the pages that follow. 

Two of the most important sources dealing with ideas 
of great sociological significance are the epics, — ^the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata, — and the Sutras, viz. 
the Grihya-Sutras and the Dharma-Sutras. As for the 
Ramayana which deals with the earlier epoch, we may 
say that the best and the noblest of the Hindu traditions 
and ideals of the times during, before and after it was 
written, are worked out in the personalities of Rama, 
Sita, Lakshmana, Hanuman and others ; in a sense, this 
epic is a Hindu Criticism of Life. It is difficult to say how 
far the original Ramayana has been making and moulding 
Hindu life and mind through history ; but it is obvious 
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that the Hindi version of Tulsidas has had and has been 
having a hold over millions of men and women in India ; 
Rama is definitely worshipped as an Avatdra hy them ; 
and his life is considered as mirroring the holy and the 
divine in human life, institutions and ideals. 

The Mahabharata is another work of immense sociol- 
ogical value. Though this epic describes the war fought 
about 1,000 B. C.,h and as such it is mainly concerned 
with the events connected with the two contending families 
of the Kuru dynasty, it gives minute details and principles 
concerning the laws, life and conditions which existed and 
controlled human conscience and destiny during a period 
much before the war was actually fought. According to 
some authorities, the epic in its present form was being 
knit up by several writers between about the 4th century 
B. C. and the 4th Century A. D., mainly in accordance 
with the traditions much older than when it was being 
written.* But the fact that it came to be written centuries 
after the events described therein took place, should 
justify the contention that at least a part of the background 
of the social traditions described therein must also belong 
to contemporary life and thought, that is, to the social 
conditions, beliefs and practices prevalent during the long 
period of about a thousand years during which the Epic 
formed itself. And since 400 A. D. to our own days, the 
Mahabharata is regarded with high reverence by the 
Hindu as a great authority on religious and social 
matters.* Indeed, orthodox Hindus have been regarding 


1 See Camb. Hist. Ind., Ed. by E. J. Rapson Vol. I, Ch. XIII 
P- 307- 

* See “Camb. Hist. Ind.” Vol. I, Ch. xi p. 258; cf. also, 
Dunbar: “A History of India” p. 32; Winternitz: “A 
History of Indian Literature”, Vol. I, (Tr. by 

Mrs. S. Ketkar, Calcutta). 

» Says Winternitz; “The very fact that the Mahabharata re- 
presents a whole literature rather than one single unified 
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it as the fifth Veda ; and, in view of this, the epic is put at 
least on the same level of authority as the Dharmasastras. 
In fact, inseriptional evidenee proves that it was classed 
with the Dharmasastras as early as the fifth 
-century A. D. * 

The Grihyasutras deal in the main with the dom^tic 
conduct and life of the Hindu. On the other hand, the 
Dharma-Sutras, also known as the Smritis, treat mainly 
of the social conduct and life of the Hindu. Together, the 
two, mutually considered, prove to be rich sources of in- 
formation for us with regard to almost every phase of the 
life of the Hindu in the domestic, social, political, 
economic, moral and religious spheres. Moreover, they 
deal with almost all the phases of Hindu life as conceived 
by them. Even the minutest aspects of a Hindu’s daily 
life are described and defined by them to a degree that is 
astounding. Such a wealth of elaborate details is given in 
these scriptures that there is hardly any phase of human 
life, day in and day out, as the Hindu conceives it, that 
is left untouched by them. The sutra period is placed 
between about 600 B. G. to 200 B. C.® But as with the 
Mahabharata, so with the Sutras : the social coditions 
described in these latter works also represent facts relating 
to a much earlier as well as of a much later period than 
that during which they were composed. Indeed, many of 

work, and contains so many and so multifarious things, 
makes it more suited than any other book, to afford us an 
insight into the deepest depths of the soul of the Indian 
people”. (“A Hist, of Ind. Lit., Tr. by Mrs. S. Ketkar, 
Vol. I, pp. 326-27). 

And Macdonell remarks that the epic has become “so much 
over-grown with didactic matter that it could hardly be re- 
gard^ as an epic at all, and has rather taken the place of 
a moral encyclopaedia in Indian literature (“India’s Past”, 

p. 88). 

' Macdonell: ibid. p. 89. 

* Dunbar: ibid p. 33; “Camb. Hist, of Ind.”, Vol. I. 
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the practices and injunctions regarding Hindu social life in. 
the Sutras have literally been functioning even in con- 
temporary Hindu life. In fact the spirit of the siitras may 
be said to be governing the general tone and tenor of the 
domestic and social behaviour of the Hindu, to a large 
extent, even to this day. 

Now, the whole material and moral universe with 
which the individual has to deal in this world is divided 
by the Hindu into three big realms, viz. dharma, artha 
and kdma ; and the management and conduct of his social 
and individual life is conceived and formulated in terms of 
these three with reference to the ultimate end of life viz. 
moksa. We shall explain the meaning and implications of 
thes'e terms in the next two chapters. In accordance with 
the division of the problems of life into dharma, artha and 
kdma, we have three groups of Mstras or scientific 
treatises, each dealing with one of these three life- 
purposes in the main, viz. the Dharma-Sdstra, the Artha- 
Sdstra and the KdmaSdstra ; and the whole literature of 
the Hindu dealing with facts and theories of sociological 
value could broadly be classified under these three 
sdstras. Further, as has been opined by Manu, the just 
management and conduct of life should be conceived and 
formulated in terms of the harmonious co-ordination, or 
the proportionate aggregate, of these three (trivarga) life- 
purposes therefore, the three kinds of sdstras aTsoTiave 
to be studied alongside with each other. They are not to 
be studied by the Hindu as separate and unconnected 
treatises, but as keys together to the problems of life. 
Moreover, the literature belonging to any one of these 
three sdstras does not entirely exclude all considerations 
regarding the other two, but only deals with them 
secondarily. Thus, though the Dharmasastras for 
instance, deal in the main with the ways and methods of 
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I>/mrwo, the Other .two sides of the problem of living 
concerning Artha and Kama are also touched by them at 
many places. So it is with the Arthasastra and the 
Kamasastra. 

Of these three mstras, or sciences of life, we have 
already referred to the Dharmasastras and their sociolo- 
gical importance. Among the second kind of these 
sastras, viz. the Arthasastras, we may here refer to the 
Arthasastra of Kautilya as one of the important sources 
with reference to our problem. This Arthasastra, besides 
reasserting the earlier social codes and practices, provides 
new and important material for clues to understand the 
social changes that took place in later times. Another in- 
valuable source of information concerning Hindu Social 
life, psychology and civic organization is the literature on 
sex and love by Sanskrit writers which is classed under 
the third kind of sastras, viz. the Kama^stra. Amongst 
the treatises on Kamasastra, Vatsyayana’s Kdmasutra is 
perhaps the most authoritative and valuable for our 
purposes. This treatise attempts to give detailed informa- 
tion about the psychology of sex, and also such social 
themes as the life of a citizen (ndgaraka) and his duties, 
and the position of woman in the Hindu family and 
society. 

In the pages that follow I have tried to understand and 
fathom the principles of life governing Hindu social mind 
and institutions based upon the above-named and other 
important sources in the Sanskrit literature. One very 
surprising fact in this connection is that these various 
sources so generally agree with each other on fundamental 
facts and issues. Differences between them, if and when 
any, are not only few, but they concern themselves only 
regarding points of minor details. And these minor 
differences can be usually traced to historical or regional 
causes. 
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In any discussion on the social institutions qf a people 
with reference to their psychological implications, it would 
prove valuable to start with the most general of their 
ideas and views concerning existence itself. Thereafter 
we may profitably attempt to grasp the fundamental 
ideas and ideals which govern the life of the individual in 
a society. This may enable us to understand the funda- 
mental or basic psychology behind its social institutions ; 
for, the social institutions are founded more or less on the 
framework of the solution to the problem of living. In 
view of this, we shall first deal generally with the Hindu 
view of life upon which the Hindu social institutions have 
been erected. 

Thereafter, we shall consider the Hindu way of regard- 
ing the course of an individual’s normal span of life with 
reference to the society. Here we find that the Hindu’s 
life is conceived in terms of four specific stages, each of 
which is viewed as preparatory, not merely to the one 
that follows, but also to all the rest that follow it. So, the 
first stage has to be conceived as preparatory not only to 
the three stages that follow, nor also to the living and 
understanding and idealization of life as a whole, but also 
to the meaning, place and function of this life with re- 
ference to existence before and after death. These stages 
are known as Asramas, the first being called the 
Brahmacharyd'smmd. It is connected with the system of 
education. It is therefore proper that the institution of 
education should be taken next into account before con- 
sidering other institutional tools of life. In view of this, 
Hindu educational practice and ideals and the psychology 
underlying them will be our n^t concern. 

Following the lead of the Asrama scheme as part of 
the Hindu view of life, we next propose to discuss the 
prc>blem of marriage which lays the foundation of the 
Grihasthdsrama, or the life of a householder. And the 
normal consequences of marriage would be the formation 
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of family, the care of Grihasthdsrama, not merely as a 
biological necessity, but also as a well thought-out Social 
institution, shaped, arranged and idealized by human 
effort, ingenuity and wisdom for ages past; so our dis- 
cussion on marriage will be followed by the consideration 
of the institution of family. This will naturally bring us 
face to face with the problem of the attitude of the Hindu 
towards woman, which must be considered in the next 
chapter. 

Along with this we shall discuss the views of Hindu 
social thinkers on the problem and the psychology of sex 
and love. Thereafter we deal with the much vexed 
problem of varna-organization, which has a special bear- 
ing on the Hindu social order. And, we shall conclude 
our survey with a few observations, in the light of the 
preceding discussion on the several aspects of Hindu 
Social Institutions. 



CHAPTER I 


THE BASIS OF HUMAN RELATIONS: 
THE PROBLEM OF EXISTENCE 
AND ITS IMPLICATIONS 


Yo devo’gnau Yo’psu Yo visvam bhuvanamdvivesa 
Y 0 oshadhlshu Yo vanaspatishu tasmai devdya namo 
namah 

— Svetasvataropanishad, II. 17. 


To God 

Who pervades Fire, 

Who dwells in Water, 

Who penetrates the Universe, 
To Him 

That lurks as medicine in herbs. 
That permeates life into plants. 
To that Shining One 
I offer salutations, 

I bow in reverence. 


1 




CHAPTER I 


The Basis of Human Relations; The Problem of 
Existence AND Its Implications 

It is generally asserted and assumed that the ancient 
Hindus so much lost themselves in speculating over the 
metaphysical problems of the ultimate nature of worldly 
things, that they never exerted any serious thinking in 
connection with the more practical and worldly problems, 
like those of social organization. During recent times, 
however, with the appearance of European, American 
and Indian studies in the Hindu lore of the bygone times, 
it is generally agreed that our ancients did carry on a 
great deal of systematized speculation, apart from the 
purely metaphysical one, in the realms of Mathematics, 
Astronomy, Astrology, Medicine, Grammar, Politics, 
Logic, Poetics, and the Science of Rhetoric. Yet, it is 
usually alleged, that amongst certain other intellectual 
pursuits, the science of Society as such did not attract the 
notice of the Hindu thinker. It is our purpose here to 
demonstrate that, in fact, they had given considerably 
serious attention to the problems connected with social 
organization, and had evolved out a system or scheme of 
social relations for securing the best possible organization 
of human life and conduct that they could think of. 

Now, all forms of social organization, including the 
various social institutions, emerge out of human needs. 
The human needs define human' interests, purposes and 
aspirations ; and, the actual planning or devising of the 
different forms of social organization takes place in terms 
of the adjustments of human behaviour, individual and 
social, with these purposes and aspirations. The Hindu 
conception of life and its conduct, social as well individual , 
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is also organized in view of these considerations. And, the 
formulation of this organization is based upon an under- 
standing of the meaning of human existence, its needs 
and interests, and a consequent scheme for conducting 
human life in accordance with that meaning. The 
fundamental meaning of life and existence as understood 
by the Hindu permeates through all the forms of social 
organization which are intended to regulate and direct the 
conduct of the individual’s life. Therefore, our first task 
here will be to narrate and try to understand the Hindu’s 
fundamental conceptions regarding human existence as a 
whole, and its purposes, its aspirations and its mission 
as defined in terms of these fundamental conceptions, in 
order that we may be able to visualize, against a proper 
background, the right perspective of the Hindu scheme of 
social organization as it has come to be formulated and as 
it is meant to function. We propose to state, in this 
chapter, this fundamental view of life as conceived by the 
Hindu, with reference to some of the treatises which have 
preserved his ancient lore and which are regarded by him 
as authoritative guides for the direction and management 
of human life and human affairs. 

According to the Hindu, this life by itself alone would 

I have no meaning ; it has meaning only as a link, even if 
the last, in a chain of links of births in the past ; it is a 
stage of transition from past births towards future birth 
or births, unless moksa or ‘final liberation’ is obtained 
within the span of this life. And, essentially, the birth of 
a human being is but an opportunity for him or her to free 
himself or herself from the bonds of this chain of births by 
' living a life of Dharma,^ as laid down by a succession of 
liberated ones (muktas) in the holy scriptures. The soul of 
a man is, for the Hindu, immortal; the bodies in which 

, ■ 1 The implications of this term will become clearer as the reader 
■ ; proceeds through this and the next chapter. 
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he lives during the stages of transition may change. This 
fundamental idea persists through the whole of the Hindu 
lore,— from the Vedas to the Samhitas, from the Samhitas 
to the Brahmanas, from the Brahmanas to the Aranyakas, 
the Upanishads, the Sutras, the Smritis, the Epics, the 
Nitis, the Puranas, and even the drama, the poetry, the 
folk-lore, with slight modifications at times. 

To start with, the Vedas give the first form to the idea 
that the soul of man is immortal, though the body may be 
burnt away after death. In Rigveda-IV. 35. 3, the 
Ribhus are described to have attained immortality (awn- 
tattvd). At another place (RV. V. 4. 10) there is a prayer 
to Fire [Agni) for granting amritattva. In the tenth 
mandala of the Rigveda, Agni is invoked (X. 16. 1-6) 
to take the deceased to the Fathers and the Gods. And, 
lastly, there is an interesting mantra in this mandala 
(X, 58. 1-2) wherein the soul which has gone to the World 
of Death is recalled ; and it is asked to enter into another 
body once more. In Rigveda I. 164. 31, also, we have 
a mention of the notion that the soul of the dead returns 
frequently to this earth. In the Atharvaveda, this idea of 
the transmigration of the soul is given such a realistic ex- 
pression that the deceased is said to meet, after death, 
his wives and children (AV. xii. 3. 17), and his friends and 
parents (ibid vi. 120. 3) who have died before him. ' 
There is also a reference to personal immortality in the 
Vedas — a person who performs a sacrifice may be born 
in the next world with his entire body (sarvatanuh) A 

The Bhdhmanas carry the idea further. A person who 
practises austerities (tapas) retains in heaven all his bodily 
functions, even those concerned with the sex life 


^ See also AV. vi, 120, i; xii, 2, 45; xviii, 3, 71 ; xviii, 4, 9-10; 
and Vajasaneya Samhita, xviii, 51 ; for this idea of 
transmigration of the soul. 

» RV. iv, 6, I, I ; xi, i, 8, 6; xii, 8, 3, 31 ; AV. xi, 3, 32 49. 
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(maiihund).^ In the Satapatha Brahmana we find 
a first clear statement of the theory of i^arwa, of retri- 
butive action; a sage called Bhrigu is shown over the 
tortures which wicked persons have to undergo in hell for 
j their foul deeds on earth.* “Whatever food a man eats 
' ^ in this world, by that same again is he eaten in the next. ’ 
Here is also the first statement that one who gains com- 
plete knowledge becomes one with Brahman and is thus 
liberated.* Again, there is the story of Nachiketa who 
was shown over by Yama all the abodes where the dead 
reap the fruits of their deeds done in this world.® 

This germ of the idea of the imrnortality of the soul, 
V coupled with the law’'oF~tRe Teed and" its . retribution 
/| is""'fTiT^ in the Upanishads. 

Here there is a clear statement of the theory of the re- 
birth of a soul as a result of the fruition of his deeds 
(karmapkala) . The story of Nachiketas, just referred to 
above, is also found in the Kathopanishad ; here the idea 
that the soul of the dead takes up a new body is given a 
clear expression. “The mortal being decays like a corn ; 
and like corn it is born again.’’® The Brihadaranya- 
kopanishad says that the soul, at death, moves out and is 
accompanied by the person’s accumulations of all actions 
(karmasaya) during his life-time; and this karmdsaya 
determines the form which the soul has to take in the 
next birth. ’ Here, in this Upanishad, is given an account 
of the symposium of several philosophers on questions of 
metaphysical interests. For instance, when questioned as 

1 Sat. Br. X, 4, 4, 4. 

® Sat. Br. xi, 6, r. 

* Sat. Br. xii, 9, i, i. 

* Sat. Br. xi, 5, 6, 9; cf., ibid xi, 4, 4, i; iii, 10, 9, ii. 

® Taltt Br. iii, ii, 8, i, ff. 

* '‘'Sasyamiva martyah pachyate sasyatniva jayate punah”- 
Kathop. i, I, 5-6. 

1 iii, 2, 13; and iv, 4, 2-6; also cf. chhando. iii, 14, i. 
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to what happens to the soul after death, Yajnavalkya re- 
plies that man’s future life is determined by his own 
actions (karmas) good actions bringing good results and 
bad ones, bad results. V “As a caterpiller leaves the end 
of one blade of grass only after it has secured its hold on 
another, so does this self {atmd) leave the human body 
only after it has found out another tenement in another 
kind of existence ; and as a goldsmith, taking a piece of 
gold, turns it into whatever newer and more beautiful 
shapes he pleases, so does this self create for itself a newer 
and more beautiful existence, be it the existence of the 
manes {pitryam), of the demi-gods (Gdndharvam) , of the 
gods or of any beings that it pleases.’’* About rebirth 
according to one’s own karmas, the Brihaddranya- 
kopanishad says : “As the soul moves out, life {prana) 
moves out ; as the life moves out, all the vital airs (prana) 
move out after it his knowledge and actions and his 
consciousness of former births and deeds (purvaprajnd) 
follows him.* And again, “As his conduct and behaviour, 
so does this self (dirnd) become. He whose works have 
been good becomes good ; he whose works have been 
evil becomes evil (pdpo). By holy works {punyena 
karmam), he becomes holy (puny ah) ; by sinful (pap end) 
ones, sinful (pap ah). It is for this reason that they say that 
a person consists merely of desires (hdma) ; as his desire 
is so his will (tatkratuh) •, as his will so his work 
(^tatkarma) ; as his work, so his evolution (tadahhisam- 
padyate).”* The remedy against the cycle of deeds and 
births lies in becoming completely free from desire ; 

1 Brih. Up. iii, 2, 13: punyo vai punyena Karmana bhavati 

papah papena, 

® Brih. Up. iv, 4, (Beivalkar and Ranade’s Tr. “Hist, of 
Ind. Phil.” ;. iJ). 

® Brih. Up. iv, 4, 2. 

^ Brih. Up. iv, 4, 3-5; Ranade's Tr. “A constructive Survey 
of Upanishadic Philosophy’*, p. 155 - 
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“When a mortal man becomes free from all desires 
{kdmdh) that are after his heart, mortal as he is, he 
nevertheless becomes immortal (awnfafe) and achieves the 
Brahman.”' So long as the person is committed to 
karmas, he must be born again. Those of good conduct 
{ramaniyacharam) will be born as Brahmanas, Kshatriyas 
or Vaisyas, while those of bad conduct (kapiiyacharandh) 
will be born as dogs, swines or chandalas.* The 
Kaushitaki Upanishad goes further, and states that a soul, 
according to his actions and knowledge (yathdkarma 
yaihdvidyam) will take on the body of a worm, a moth, 
a fish, a bird, a leopard, a lion, a serpent, or man, or of 
any creature for that matter.* And the Kathopanishad 
goes still further and declares that a soul may even take 
the form of inanimate things like plants or trees according 
to his works and knowledge {yathdkarma Yathdsrutam*). 

Thus the Vedas and the Aranyakas start with the idea 
of the immortality of the soul (dtman), though the body 
taken up by him is mortal and perishable. They also 
declare the view that the soul of a person suffers in the 
next birth or enjoys, according as his doings in this world 
are bad or good. The Upanishads, as we saw, go even 
further and say that after the death of one body, the soul 
takes another body according to his deeds ; he may even 
have to take to comparatively inanimate existence of 
trees and plants, if his deeds merit these ! Freedom from 
this tangle of birth and death, however, can be attained 
by a soul with the help of the performance of proper 
worship and sacrifices. Such worshipper attains the region 
of the deity whom he has worshipped, according to one 


’ Brih. Up. iv, 9-7, ibid, p. 136. 

* Chhand. Up. v, 10, 7 : {svanyonim va sukarayonim vu 
chan(Mlyonim vd), 

® KaushL Up. i, 2; of also Chhand. Up. vi, 9, 7. 

^ Kath. Up. 11, 5, 7, 
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Upanishad ; ‘ while according to another, he achieves a 
complete likeness (paramam sdmyam) with God (Jiaw),* 
he merges into the personality of the Divine and becomes 
one with it, ^ just as a river flows into the sea, loses its 
name and form, and becomes one with the sea.* To attain 
this end of entering the Universal Principle (sarvam) is 
possible for those who have renounced all passion 
(vitardgdh), and who have attained peace of mind 
(prasdntd) and knowledge (jndnatriptdh) . ® 

Later literature, starting with these ideas, developed 
them into a whole philosophy of the karma theory . Let us 
now see how the development of the karma theory takes 
place, and what it implies for the Hindu. 

Of the other works of sociological value, ‘ the 
Mahabharata grapples with the problem of karma along 
similar lines. In the Vanaparva there is a long description 
of the blessings and enjoyments obtainable in Paradise 
(svarga), given by the messenger from Paradise 
{devaduta) who came down to take the sage Mudgala 
away to that region. "This earth,” explains the 
messenger to the sage, "is meant for work (karrmbhumi- 
riyam), while the next world is meant for enjoying its 
rewards {phalabhumirasau)” . As soon as the rewards in 
proportion to the deeds {karma) are enjoyed, the 
individual falls from heaven. Moreover, beyond the next 
world of enjoyment, there is the eternal abode (sand- 
tanam padam) known as parabramha from whence there 
is no return to this world ; but that could be attained only 


1 {Sa ya evametadrajmmm devatasu protani veda etdsanierva 
devatandni salokatam sdrshtitdm sayujyam gachhati) — 
Chhand. Up. ii, 20, 2. 

^ Mund. Up. Hi, i, 3. 

sibid. iii, 2, 7-8. Prai^n. Up. vi, 5. 

Mund. Up. iii, 2, 5. ^ See Prologue, pp. xi fF. 
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by the unselfish (nirmamah), the hianhle {niraha^kardK), 
those who have restrained their senses (samyatendriyah) 
and attained complete knowledge. ‘ “A creature is bound 
by deeds {karmand) •, he is liberated by knowledge 
(vidyaya) ; by knowledge he becomes eternal, impercepti- 
ble and undecaying. Some men of little understanding 
eulogise works (karma) ; so they embrace with delight the 
entanglements of corporeal existence ; but those who have 
achieved the highest intellectual perception (buddhim) and 
have achieved a perfect comprehension oi dharma 
{dharmanaipunadarsinah) do not commend karma, as 
a person drinking from a river thinks little of a well.* The 
soul (atman) “is born again with its accumulated load of 
karma.”* And, it is in consequence of a life of karma 
that one obtains pleasure and pain (sukha-duhkhe), pros- 
perity and adversity (bhavdbhavaii) ; by knowledge he 
reaches that condition in which there is no suffering, no 
death, no birth and no rebirth.* “The acts done in the 
former births never leave any creature. In determining 
the various effects of karma, the Creator did see it. Man, 
being under the influence of karma, must always consider 
how he can atone for his karma and how he can extricate 
himself from an evil doom.”® 

The law of l^artraa, moreover, explains why sometimes 
evidently deserving persons get failures in life, while 
sometimes the undeserving seem to succeed. The most 
able, intelligent and diligent {daksdscha matimantdscha) 
man may get failures in spite of great exertions during 
this life, as a result of his past fearmas, while the wicked 
during this life may seem to enjoy a happy life in this 


^ Maha. Vanaparva. 260, 36. (Krishnacharya*s Ed.) 
* Maha. xii-, 8810 ff. [ — Muir: Ori. Sans. Texts]. 

® Maha. Vana. 208, 31. 

Maha. xii, 8810 ff. Muir. op. cit. 

^ Maha. Vana. 207, 19-20. (Dutf s Tr.) 
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world. ' The sage Brihaspati explains to Yudishthira that 
after death, a man’s virtuous and vicious karmas follow 
him and determine his fate in the next birth ; one should, 
therefore, try to acquire dharma which alone is one’s true 
friend in the next world, and which determines his 
happiness and sorrow in the next birth.® Nay, it 
determines even the particular kind of existence which he 
has to take ; for the wicked may be born again as dogs, 
asses, worms and their like. * Decrepitude and death are 
the devourers of all creatures, — ^the strong and the weak, 
the tall and the short, except those who escape re-birth. 
The soul only is eternal. * Every person therefore should 
try to attain the liberation of his soul (mo feia) ; for this 
world is full of difficulties and shortcomings.® “Whatever 
one does (yattena kinchiddhi kritam), he is sure to reap 
the fruits of his own actions. The consequences of karma 
can never be erased (ndsti kritasya ndsah)... Men’s 
actions follow them. It is due to the influence of these 
karmas that they are born again and again.® Man’s 
karmas, again, may be either good or evil {subham or 
asubham), and, he is sure to reap as he sows. The people 
who are ignorant of this law of fearma, severely abuse the 
gods when they are unlucky ; for they do not know that 
their ill luck is the result of their own evil karmas. ’’ None 
can be the dispenser of his own destiny ; the karmas done 
in the former life are seen to produce fruits in this life 
(ika siddhik pradrisyate). ® Liberation from this cycle of 
births and deaths, and its accompanying happiness and 


' Maha. Vana. 208, 9-12. (Dutt’s Tr.). 

* Maha. Anu. iii, 

* ibid. 43-130. 

* Maha. Santi. 320, 12-13. 

® Maha. Santi. 174, 5. 

* Maha. Vana. 208, 27-28. 

T Maha. Vana. 208, 5-7. 

® Maha. Vana. 208, 22. 
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sorrow can be achieved when there is no more karma. 
And, to attain this end, all desire (ziflsaw) must be killed. * 
Moreover, what is expected to give happiness may give 
you grief : therefore one should try to be immune both 
to the joys and sorrows of this life.* “If objects of desire 
are renounced, they become sources of happiness ; the 
man who follows objects of desire is ruined in that 
pursuit.”* “Neither the happiness which is derived from 
a gratification of the senses, nor that great happiness 
which one may enjoy in heaven, comes up equal to even a 
sixteenth part of the happiness which originates from the 
destruction of all desire.”* The fulfilment of a desire 
leads to another desire; and so, an unending series of 
desires and their consequent karmas is created. “Content- 
ment does not come from an acquisition of the objects of 
desire. The thirst for acquisition is only further increased 
by each fresh acquisition, like fire with new fuels thrown 
into it.”* The most effective way to end the life of 
karmas is, therefore, to destroy all desire (vdsand). Desire 
has its origin in the actual experience of the pleasures of 
the senses, touch, sight or hearing.® One who has never 
actually experienced the enjoyment given by an object, 
never feels the desire for that object.’ “Therefore, to 
acquire happiness, a man should vow not to taste, not to 
touch, and not to see. ”® 

Here, therefore, we have the idea of attaining libera- 
tion (moksa), from the otherwise un-ending cycle of birth 
or death, by cultivating a sense of complete detachment 


^ Maha. Santi. 174, 45, ff. 
*ibid. 

® Maha. Santi. 174, 47. 

* Maha. Santi. 174, 48. 

* Maha. Santi. 180, 26. 

6 ibid. 180, 10. 

r ibid. 

* Maha. Santi. 180, 33, 
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from wordly objects. But, the Mahabharata also suggests 
another way of mofesa ; and that is by following the way of 
one’s own appointed duties {svadharma). Says Bhishma : 
“The dharmas ordained with regard to every mode of 
life (meaning the different dsramas, about which we shall 
speak in the next chapter) are capable, if well performed, 
of leading one to heaven and to the highest (mahat) fruit of 
T^uth (satyaphalam) . Dharma has numerous ways of 
approach (sarvadvarasya dharmasya) ; and none of the 
practices (feriya) enjoined by them fails {viphald) to pro- 
duce the desired effect.’’* The dialogue between the 
Virtuous Hunter {Dharmavyadha) and the Brahmana, is 
quite instructive in this respect. * The Brahmana had gone 
to this Dharmavyadha, who was a hunter by profession, 
to learn the ways of Dharma. The hunter explains how 
it is impossible for any person to live without doing any 
karma. Every one of us is doing something or other every 
moment of his life. Even the commandment of Ahimsd , — 
‘not to kill any creature’ — is difficult to be obeyed fully. 
“Man kills innumerable (tiny and imperceptible) animals 
that live on the ground (for instance) by trampling over 
them by their feet. Even wise and learned men kill many 
animals in various ways, when sleeping or resting. The 
earth and the sky are full of animal organisms which are 
unconsciously killed by man due to ignorance. “Do not 
kill” {ahimseti yaduktam hi) — This commandment was 
ordained in the days of Yore by men who did not know the 
real facts of life... There can be said many things as re- 
gards the dharma and adharma of our actions (karmasu). 
But he who adheres to the Dharma of his own order 
(svadharmanirato) acquires great fame.”’ Therefore, 
doing one’s own duty (niyaiakarma) properly, in accord- 


* MahS. Santi. 353, 2. 

* In Vanaparva, Adhy. 207. 

* Maha. Vana. 207, 30-39. 
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ance with one’s Dharma, even if it happens to be that of 
killing, is - also an effective way, according to the 
Mahabharata, of attaining salvation (twnfeia). The soul of 
a man, says the Virtuous Hunter to the Brahmana, is born 
again and again with its accumulated load of k^ma— - 
the virtuous ones (subhakrit) in virtuous existences. 
[subhay onishu) and the sinful ones [pdpakrit) in sinful 
existences (papay onishu).''- Destiny (meaning the effect of 
his past karmas here) is all powerful [vidhistu balavdn), 
and it is difficult [iustaram) to overcome the consequences 
of our past actions (purd kriiam). His birth in the pro- 
fession of a hunter, says the Dharmavyadha, was the fault 
of his karma (karmadosho) due to the sins committed in 
a former life.® But he would not therefore abandon the 
karmas which were proper to his profession. To abandon 
one’s own duties [svadharmam) here in this world (iha) is 
considered to be sinful; to stick to one’s own karmas 
[svakarmanirato) is certainly in keeping with the dharma. ^ 
And karma carried out in this manner, i.e. in accordance 
with one’s dharma, does not touch or pollute the indivi- 
dual, even though the karma happens to be that of killing 
an animal as the case was with the Dharmavyadha. For, 
as the Brahmana said to him: “These wicked deeds 
being the duties of your profession, the stain of evil karma 
(karmadoshah) will not attach to you.’’* Men of little 
understanding [alpabuddhayah) are overpowered with 
grief at heart on the occurrence of something which may 
not be agreeable to them or at the non-occurrence of 
something which may be much desired by them.® How- 
ever, nothing could be achieved by merely grieving over 
such things ; on the contrary, it makes one all the more 

^ ibid. Vana. 208, 31. 

* ibid. Vana. 207, 2. 

^ ibid. Vana. 207, 18. 

^ ibid, 215, 1T-12. 

^ ibid, 215, 18. 
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miserable.* Those wise men (inanishinah) whose know- 
ledge has made them happy and contented {jnanatriptdh) 
and who are indifferent both to happiness and to misery 
(parity a]y anti ye duhkham sukham vdpyubhayam nardh) 
are only really happy (sukhamedhante) ; the foolish 
(mudhah) are always discontented (asamtoshapara), the 
wise (panditah) are always contented (santosham ydnti)J' 
There is no end to discontent ; contentment (tushtistu), on 
the other hand, is the highest happiness (paramam 
sukham).^ The man who becomes overpowered with 
dejection (vishado) and whose energies abandon him when 
an occasion for displaying vigour presents itself, has no 
manliness in him (purushdrtho).* The effect (phalam) of 
our actions performed by us (kriyamdnasya karmano) 
must necessarily (avasyam) manifest itself ; however, no 
good is accomplished by giving oneself up to self- 
disparagement (nirvedamdgamya). * Instead of grumbling 
(asochan), one should try to find out the means (updyam) 
by which one can be freed (pdrimoksane) from all misery 
(duhkhasya).^ The means to do this, as the Dharama- 
vyadha himself has pointed out above, is to follow 
svadharma during life. 

And here we embark upon another important issue, viz. 
how far life is governed by fate or destiny (daiva) and j or 
how far by one’s own effort or exertion (purushakdra). 
Yuthishthira desired to know which of the two — daiva 
or purushakdra — was more powerful (sreshthataram), and 
for an adequate answer to this problem, he turned to the 
most learned (mahdprdjna) Bhlshmapitamsdaa who was 


* ibid. 215, 21. 

* ibid. 215, 21-22. 

* ibid. 215, 23. 

* ibid. 215, 25. 

® ibid. 215, 26. 

* ibid 215, 27. 
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well-versed in all the scriptures (sarvasdstravisaradah). ’ 
In answer to the querry, Bhishma narrates the discourse 
between God Brahman and Vasishtha on the same topic. * 
One’s own efforts or strivings or exertions (purushakdra), 
says Brahman, are like the seed {in jam) while fate (dawn) 
is compared to the soil (ksetram) and the harvest (sasyam) 
thrives from the union of the two (ksetrabijasamyogdt 
samriddhyate). ’ Just as without the seed, the soil though 
tilled does not yield any fruit, similarly without human 
effort, fate does not get fulfilled {na siddhyati).* Nothing 
can ever be gained by depending upon fate only by a 
person who lacks efforts {akritdtmand) ; on the other hand 
everything (sarvam) can be attainable by effort or exertion 
(karmana). “ Man’s efforts when utilized {kritah purusha- 
kdrastu) only follow his fate {daivamevanuvartate) ; but 
fate alone by itself cannot produce any good for any one 
who lacks efforts (na daivamakrite kinchit kasyachit 
ddtumarhati) P Just as even a small fire becomes highly 
powerful (mahdn) when fanned by wind, so does Fate 
become highly potent when aided by individual exertion 
•{karmasamdyuktam).'’ On the other hand, just as the light 
in a lamp diminishes by diminishing the supply of oil, so 
by the abatement of exertion or effort (karmaksaydd) the 
influence of Fate also diminishes.® There is no inherent 
power in Fate itseli {ndsti daive prabhutvam). Just as a 
pupil follows his preceptor {gurum), so does one’s actions 
{karma) guided by Fate follow his personal exertions 
{purushakdrah) ; where one’s own exertion is displayed. 


1 Maha. Anu. 6, 1-2. 

* ibid. Anu. adhyaya 6. (The whole adhyaya). 
»ibid. 6, 8. 

^ ibid. 6, 7. 

* ibid. 6, 7. 

* ibid. 6, 22. 
fibid. 6, 4:}. 

*ibid. 6, 44. 
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there only does destiny show its hand.' “By the influence 
{abhyutthdnena) of Fate (Daiva) and by using personal 
exertion do men attain to heaven {svarga) ; the combined 
help of Fate and Exertion becomes fruitful.’’* This is the 
conclusion to which Brahman himself arrived after care- 
fully weighing the claims Fate and personal exertion. 

The problem of karma has also received attention at the 
hands of the Dharmasdstras , or what are generally known 
as the smritis, also. Manusmriti, for instance, devotes the 
greater part of one whole chapter (Ch. xii) to it. The dis- 
cussion may be briefly summarised as follows : All action 
(karma), in the opinion of Manu, springs from mind, 
speech and body (manovdgdehasambhavam) and produces 
either good or bad results. These karmas are the cause 
of the various conditions of life (karmajd gatayah) of man.* 
As a result of the mental sins, a person becomes a low- 
caste (antyajdtitdm ydti) in the next birth ; as a result of 
sins committed by speech, he may be born again as a bird 
or as a beast ; while as a result of the sins of body, he 
becomes, in the next birth, an inanimate object (sthdva- 
ratdm).* A person who has committed wicked deeds is 
tortured by the God of Death (Yama) after death ; and, 
after atoning for those sins, such a person is born again. * 
Every one, therefore, should understand these transitions 
of the soul (jivasya gatih) according to his righteous or 
unrighteous conduct (dharmato’ dharmatascha), and 
should always fix his mind on dharma (dharme dadhyat 
sadd manah).* “But with whatever disposition of mind 
(bhavena) he performs any action, he reaps its result in 
a (future) body endowed with the same quality (tadrisena 

’ ibid. 6, 47. 

- ibid. 6, 49. 

•^Man. xii, 3. (Pandya’s '‘Manusmritih”). 

4 Man. xii, 9; cf. Yaj, iii, 131; and 134-6. 

® Man., xii, 17-22. „ 

^ Man. xii, 23. 
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sanrena). * Karma is therefore essentially connected with 
rebirth. No act whatsoever can go without its effect 
(j>kala), to enjoy or suffer which, as the case may be, one 
must be born again. 

Manu, however, suggests a remedy to go out of the 
cycle of births and deaths (samsdra). That remedy lies in 
the attainment of the knowledge of the self {dtmajndna) . 
This knowledge is the most virtuous action among all the 
virtuous actions here below {Subhdndm karmandm param 
smritam).^ Through this knowledge, immortality 
(amritam) and freedom from birth are gained.* All karmas 
performed in accordance with the precepts of the Vedas 
{Vaidikam karma) are sure to bring happiness both in this 
world and in the next;* for, it includes (antarhhavati) all 
other [sarvdni) meritorious acts (dharma-karmani) Now 
this vaidika karma leads to two ways : One is that of 
pravritta, that is of increase of happiness and of a con- 
tinuation of mundane existence ; and the other of nivritta, 
that is, of the cessation of mundane existence and thus of 
the achievement of the supreme bliss {naihsreyasikam) . ® 
Mere meritorious action will not lead to the attainment of 
the supreme bliss (which is moksd) ; it will lead, at best 
to happiness during the next birth. The state of supreme 
bliss from whence there is no return to this mundane exis- 
tence can be obtained only by attaining knowledge of the 
self {dtmajndna). “He who sacrifices to the self 
(dtmaydji), equally recognising [samam posy an) the seif 
in all created beings, and all created beings in the self, 
becomes independent like an autocrat and self-luminous 


* Man. xii, 8i. 

* Man. xii, 85. 
^ Man. xii, 85. 

Man. xii, 86 

* Man. xii, 87 
® -Man. xii, 88. 
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{svarajyivmadhigachhati).^ The real fulfilment of the 
mission of one’s life (janmasdphcdya) is possible for him 
who exerts to the best of his abilities towards acquiring 
the knowledge of the {cLtmajnane), towards extin- 
guishing his passions {same), and towards pursuing the 
study of the Fedas.® Steady application or discipline or 
austerities {tapas) and knowledge (vidya) are the best 
means of obtaining supreme end of life {nissreyasakaram 
param) ; disciplined activity (fa/)as) destroys one’s blemish 
(kilbisham) ; and, knowledge® {vidya) secures cessation 
from births and deaths {amritam) . To attain to this 
highest state {param padam) and so to be one with the 
Brahman, one must be able to recognise the self through 
the self {atmdnamdtmand pasyati) in all created beings, 
and be just or equable in his behaviour towards all 


^ Man. xii, 91 {'sdrdfya', from ^rdj\ ‘to rule’, as well as 
‘to shine’, as translated by G. Buhler, following Medhatithi). 

^ Man. xii, 92-93, cf. mund. Up. iii, 2, 5, quoted on pp. 25-26. 
The word “knowledge” [piana^ mdya) used by the Hindu in 
connection with the attainment of moksa, requires some 
explanation. ‘Knowledge’ in such connection means know- 
ledge of the Ultimate Reality — dtmcijnana , or brahma- 
pidna , — than which there could be no higher knowledge. In 
a sense, therefore, my knowledge of mathematics, or of 
chemistry or electricity, is no knowledge in the real sense of 
the term for the Hindu. But in another sense, this also could 
be called knowledge by him, provided it is understood in its 
widest implication, viz. that the real and most thorough 
knowledge of anything whatever, be it of small things or 
great, must lead to the knowledge of the Ultimate Reality; 
and therefore a full and complete knowledge of mathematics, 
or anything else, will include the knowledge of everything 
else! Technically, therefore, for the Hindu, ‘knowledge’ 
means knowledge of the Supreme. It is the inter-relation of 
the finite with infinite. The knowledge of the behaviour 
of finite things as such is ignorance (avidya) in this sense, 

^ Man. xii, 104, ^fapas ■^svadharmavrittifvcwi^ — Kulluka. 
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(sarvasamatd).^ This is the real Dharma of man as 
prescribed by Manu in the mdnava-dharmasdstra in his 
discussion on what is Dharma and wha.t is A dharma 
(dharmadharmau). 

Therefore, without causing pain to anybody, one 
should gradually accumulate (samchinuydt) dharma for the 
sake of acquiring an aid in the next world (paraloka- 
sahdydrtham) A For in the next world, neither father, nor 
mother, nor sons, nor wife, nor relations stay to be his 
companions (sahdydrtham ) ; dharma alone stays {dharma- 
stishthati kevalah)A Single is each being born ; single it 
dies ; single it enjoys the rewards of its good deeds 
(sukrutam) ; single it suffers for its bad deed {dushkritam) . 
Leaving the dead body on the ground like a log of wood 
or a clod of earth, the relations depart with averted faces ; 
but dharma alone follows him.® During life, therefore, 
a person should always (nityam) gradually {sanaih) 
accumulate dharma (samchinuydt) for his companionship 
(sahdydrtham) ; for with dharma as his companion he will 
traverse (tarati) a gloom (tanias) which is difficult to 
traverse (dustaram).^ For Dharma speedily (dsu) conducts 
the man, who is devoted to it (dharmapradhanam) and 
erradicates his sins by a life of disciplined activities 
(iapasd hatakilbisham), to the next world (paralokam), 
radiant (bhdsvantam) and possessing an ethereal body 
(khasarlrmarrPj A Dharma w’^hen violated, destroys 
(dharma eva hato hanti) ; dharma when preserved , pro- 
tects (dharmo rakshati rakshitah) ; therefore, dkarma must 


^ Man. xii, 12;; (i.e. becomes mukta — 'muhto bhavati ' — 
Kulluka), 

^ Man. iv, 238. 

ibid, iv, 239. 

^ ibid, iv, 240. 

■' ibid, iv, 241. 

ibid, iv, 242. 

" ibid, iv, 243. 
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never be violated, lest violated dfcarwa may destroy us. ‘ 
For, Divine Dharma is like a ‘vrisha (i. e. bull) and he 
who would have ‘alam' (=- ‘no-more’) with it, i. e. would 
not follow it, would be considered by the gods to be a 
vrishala ( = vrisha+ alam) i. e. a low-born person ; there- 
fore one should never violate dharma.^ The only friend 
isuhrid) who follows man even after death is dharma ; for 
everything else is lost at the same time that the body 
perishes.® A person should, therefore, never turn his 
mind to adharma even though he has to suffer due to 
following his dharma; for he would find that there is 
quick (dsu) destruction (viparyayah) awaiting those who 
do not follow dharma and are (therefore) sinful. * A dharma 
practiced in this world (lake) may not produce its fruit {na 
phalati) immediately (sadyah), like seed sown in the earth, 
but it gradually accumulates {sanairdvartamdnastu) and 
destroys the man who practised it to the root {kartur- 
muldni krintati).^ Once committed, adharma never fails to 
produce its effects upon him who did it ; if the calamity 
does not fall upon himself, it falls upon his sons ; and if not 
upon the sons then upon his grandsons.® For the time 
being (tdvat) he may prosper through adharma; and, he 
may also achieve successes ; and thereafter, he may even 
overpower his enemies ; however, ultimately he is des- 
troyed to the root (samulah).'’ He should therefore take 
delight (dramet) in the true dharma and conduct such as 

5 ibid, viii, 15. 

* Vrisho hi bhagavan dharniastasya yah kuride hyaJum 
Vrishalam tarn •vid'ufdevO.stdsfn&ddharmam na lopayet — 
Manu. viii, 16. “Kdman varshati iti vrishah" — i.e. ‘vrisha' " 
means one who pours forth pleasures, says Kullukabhatta — 
commenting on the word. 

* ibid, viii, 17. 

♦ibid, iv, 171. 

* ibid, iv, 172. 
ibid, iv, 173. 

’ibid, iv, 174. 
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would become an Arya.* Let him therefore abandon even 
Kama and Artha if and when and where these are opposed 
to dharma (dharmavarjitau). And even dharnia may be 
abandoned if and when it would cause pain in the future 
or is harsh or cruel to human beings {lokanikrishtamjj 
So that the ultimate test of true dharma is not a self- 
regarding one but other-regarding one. 

Yajnavalkya agrees with this expression of the doctrine 
of dharma and karma as expounded by Manu. In the 
opening verse of his gloss on Yajnavalkyasmriti, the com- 
mentator Balambhatta says that Dharma and A dharma 
are the seeds of the accumulation of karma (karmdsaya) ; 
and that from this karmdsaya grows the three-fold results 
viz :_(i) Jdti, that is birth in the high or the low position, 
(2) Ayu, that is, the length of life, (3) Bhoga, that is, the 
enjoyment or suffering, for every human being. Dharma 
may be said to be the right karma. Ydjnavalkya says that 
he has been only expounding the dharma of the different 
varnas, oi the different orders of life (Asramas), and the 
other relevant topics {Hard) in his Smriti.* The Mitdk- 
sard of Vijndnesvara further comments on this statement 
by saying that Yajnavalkya is considering six topics in 
connection with the question of dharma : (i) the Varna- 
dharma, referring to the duties of man in relation to the 
four groups of men, (ii) the A sramadharma concerning the 
duties connected with the four stages of human life, (iii) 
the Varimsramadharma, concerning the duties of man to- 
wards both the varnas and the asramas in their interrela- 
tion with each other A (xd) Gunadharma, teaching the 

* ibid, iv, 175. 

® ibid, iv, 176. 

® cf. also Man. iv, 171-61, anta. 

*For example, the rule that a person belonging to the 
Brahmana varna, and desiring to enter the asrama of 
studenthood (brahnmcharya) should carry a stick of Palana 
tree, and so forth. 
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duties of persons with reference to the characteristic 
qualities which reside in them (v) Nimitta- 

dharma, concerning the duties of man in connection with 
particular occasion (nimitta)^ and (vi) Sadharanadharma, 
embracing duties common to all men and women as human 
beings. * These various dharmas describe and prescribe 
the right karmas for man. Of all karmas, including 
sacrifices (i/ya), rituals (dchdra), discipline or conduct 
(dama), harmlessness (afeiVw^a), . liberality {dana), . or 
the study of the Vedas (svMhydya), the highest dharma 
[paramo dharmo) of man is self-realization [atmadar- 
sanam). * Here, again, we come to the oft-repeated 
method of attaining dtmajndna for the salvation of the 
souls. And, it is the duty of the King to see that the 
various social institutions like the family (kuldni), the caste 
[jdtih), the trade-guilds [srenischa), the sects [gandn) and 
associations or unions like those of the artisans etc. 
(janapaddnapi), who have deviated from their proper 
dharma [svadharmdchchalitdnjdtan) shall be properly dis- 
ciplined (vinlya) and set in the right path.® 

Here we may also refer to the similar observations 
made by the ^ukraniti. This Niti work, too, speaks of 
one’s existence as being conditioned by his karmas in the 
previous births. “Everything in this life is founded on 
daiva (destiny, fate) and karma, the latter being divided 
into that done in previous birth or births [prdkkarma), and 
that done in this one [ihdrjitam karma). 5ukraniti thus 

■> For example, the rule that the hig-hest duty of a king, — i.e. , 
a Kshatriya, — is to protect his subjects. 

® For example, rules regarding observing penance for failurt- 
to carry out certain duties. 

•’ For example, harmlessness, and befriending all living 
creatures, cf. Medhatithi & Kulluka, commenting on Manu. 
ii, 25. 

* Yaj. i, 8. 

® Yaj. 361. 

* Sukr. Ni. i, 97-98 (Tr. by B. K. Sarkar). 
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admits dmua also as a factor conditioning the destiny of 
a person. But this is not to say that what man is and 
becomes has been already in toto decided for him by his 
fate, and that therefore he should not strive or make any 
effort but should lead an inactive life. For, it is the weak 
who lead an inactive life ; while those who have energ)^ 
and strength can change their future destiny by work done 
in this birth (ih^rjita). One’s own actions (karmas) alone 
are thus, in the ultimate analysis, the cause of his good or 
bad luck (daiva).^ Moreover, his karmas can determine 
not only his destiny (daiva) in the next birth, but also his 
intellectual disposition in the next birth. A man is inclined 
to virtues or vices according to the effects of his karmas 
in his former births.* Therefore, according to Sukra Niti, 
though Fate (daiva) is a factor in determining the destiny 
of man, his own karmas themselves have a tremendous 
influence over his fate, ^ukra Niti is not quite free from 
ambiguity in this connection. It may be that it seeks to 
strike a mean between two extremes ; or it may be said to 
be stating the case of both the sides, leaving the student 
to judge and decide between the two. Anyway, we see 
that, on the one hand it praises the philosophy of action 
(patirusha) which is born of active efforts (karma) in this 
life,* and denounces those who worship fate (daiva) and, 
on the other hand, it opines that everything is founded on 
both fate (daiva) as well as karma. ^ At one place, it 
seems to give fate (daiva) a more exalted place than 
karma as the determining factor in human destiny. “The 
intellectual disposition is generated according as the 
fruits of work (karmaphala) make their appearance. The 
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means and instrumentalities used also are such as are 
adopted to the predestined fate {daiva}.” * 

This difficult problem has been more clearly answered 
in the Yajnavalkya’s Smriti. He says : — “The fulfilment 
of an action [Karmasiddhih) rests between destiny and. 
human effort {daive purushdkdre cha vyavasthita). Of 
these two, the destiny is the manifestation [abhivyaktamy 
of the human effort {paumsham) of the past life (paurva- 
dehikam). Some hold that the fulfilment of an object is 
the result of destiny (daivdt) only; some of accident 
(svabhdvdt), some of time (kdldt), some of human effort 
{purushakdratah) ; but some men of clear intellect 
(kusalabuddhayah) hold, however, that the fruit (phalamy 
is the result of the combination {samyoge) of these. As 
verily by one wheel alone there is no motion of the- 
chariot, so without human effort, the destiny does not get 
fulfilment (na siddhyati).”* Yajnavalkya seems to hold,, 
along with the Mahdbhdrata, that both karma as well as 
daiva are operative in the shaping of human destiny. 

We shall next consider the views of the Yoga-Sutras 
of Patanjali on the problems of existence, of karma and of 
mukti, without concerning ourselves with the purely 
metaphysical implications of this system of thought. Even 
though Yoga has come to be regarded as one of the six 
systems of Hindu Philosophy, we must not forget that the 
chief interest of the Yoga-Sutras lies, not in building up 
a system of metaphysics, but in devising an outlook and 
practices in consequence of the same, by the aid of which 
one could liberate oneself from the bonds of karma 
(karmabandha) and thereafter attain liberation (kaivalya).* 

>Sukra. Ni. i, 91-92. * Yaj. i, 349-51 • 

»cf. Radhakrishnan : “The main interest of Patanjali is not 
metaphysical theorising' but the practical motive of itidicating 
how salvation can be attaified by disciplined activity”. 
“Indian Philosophy”, vol. ii, (19^7) p. 338. 
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In this sense, Yoga is more a practical philosophy of life 
than a purely metaphysical system ; and therefore the 
system has a particular interest and value in connection 
with our present discussion. The word 'Yoga' is derived 
from ‘Yuj’ , ‘to join’, in which case it would mean joining 
or union of finite soul with the infinite or supreme soul 
(Tsvara), i. e. God. It suggests that there is a disunion, 
or separation (viyoga) between God and man, and that 
Yoga is an effort towards dissolving that separation. 
Hence the term Yoga has also come to mean the efforts, 
or the method or system of efforts, by the help of which 
the union of God and man is effected. In fact the Yoga- 
suiras u.se the word Yoga generally in this latter sense, 
as a method involving strenuous efforts or exertions to- 
wards attaining the liberation of the soul (kaivalya).^ The 
word is also used as a synonym for the samadhi — the last 
stage, among several, that the Yogi attains - — in which 
case the word would be derived from the root ‘Yuj’ as 
meaning ‘to go into trance or to meditate’.® The word 
seems to have a particular fascination for the Hindu, since 
it has been used in combination with other wmrds, by 
doing which the meanings of the latter are invested with 
a special import every time — as in expressions like 
karma-yoga, jTidna-yoga, and bhakti-yoga. 

To return to our discussion of the views of yoga- 
siitras, according to Patanjali, nescience (avidyd) is the 
root cause of human suffering, including birth and death. 
All the ‘afflictions’ (klesdh) of man arise out of the unreal 
cognition (viparyayah), or avidyd in the larger sense, 
which identifies Purusha with Prakriti, the ego with the 
hody, the Mind with Matter. Avidya is not absence of 
knowledge ; it is rather false knowledge which is positively 


‘ cf. ibid. p. 338. 

^ .See Vasu’s Intro, to “Yoga Sutras of Patanjali,” Tr. by 
Rama Pra.sad. Sacred Bks. of the Hindus. Allahabad p. i. 
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iti antagonism to right knowledge {vidydviparUmn 
jndnmtaramaviiyd).'- It gives rise to five kinds of 
‘afflictions’ (feieias) as under : 

ii) Avidyd which wrongly identifies the transient with 
the intransient principle, the ephemeral with the eternal, 
the effect with the cause, the ego with the Purusha i. e. 
the Primary Spirit from which everything has originated. 
This avidyd is the principle feZeia of human beings ; and 
in the larger sense, it underlies all the other Mesas. 

(ii) Asmitd, meaning the mistaken identification of the 
body, through which the self functions, for the self itself. 

(iii) Rdga, which defines the inclination towards, and 
seeking after, things that give pleasure. 

(iv) Dve'sa which refers to the hatred of and consequent 
avoidance of things that cause pain. 

(v) Abhinivesa which relates to the love of life and fear 
of death . * 

The last four are only modifications of avidyd {avidyd- 
bheddh) and as such arise out of it. All the Mesas, there- 
fore, would be removed® as soon as avidyd itself is re- 
moved. Now, the removal of avidyd could be achieved by 
right knowledge (prajnd) with the aid of Yoga. Further, 
avidyd is the cause of all karmas of man on account of the 
Mesas described above. The Mesas are, so to say, the 
immediate cause of all our karmas — the good ones 
(ptinya-karmas) as well as the evil ones {pdpa-karmas ) . * 
And the operations of these karmas are felt both in this 
life as well as after it is over.® They are the cause of birth 
(jdti), life-span (dyuh) and life-experiences (bhogdh). ’* 
Patanjali speaks of karmas in terms of ‘white’ (sukla) and 

* Das Gupta: “The Study of Patanjali”, p. 99. 

® Pat. Yog. Sut. ii, 3. (Rama Prasad’s eT) 

* See Vachaspati on Pat. ii, 3; and VySsa on Pat. ii, 4. 

See Vyasa on Pat. ii, 12. 

^ Drishtadrishtajananavedamyah — Pat. ii, 13. 

* Pat. ii, 13; cf. supra, p. 22, Balambhatta on Yaj. i, i. 
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‘black’ (krishna). The karmas of ordinary man are either 
‘white’, or ‘black’, or ‘white-black’ {suklakrishna) . The 
suklakarmas are due to mental states only [nianasyd- 
’ yattatvad), and are not dependent upon external means 
(bahih sadhananadhinah) ; these are study {svadhyaya) 
and meditation (dhydna) ; these acts are free from injury 
(pida) to others, — the really harmless acts. T^he krishna- 
karmas are the wicked deeds. And, the sukla-krishna- 
karmas partake of the character of both ; these are 
brought about by external means, by acting kindly to 
some and causing pain to some others ; indeed, in all 
cases where kindness is shown to some by the help of 
external means, injury is sure to be caused to some 
others.* Even in such apparently innocent actions as pre- 
paring barley for food to be given to another, it is possible 
that ants and other tiny or imperceptible living beings may 
be injured at the time of pounding the barley. * 

Now, the three kinds of karmas described above are 
the karmas of ordinary man. But the karmas of a Yogin 
belong to none of these three kinds.’ They are not white 
because the yogin gives up the fruit of actions {phalasam- 
nyasad)]* he dedicates it to Isvara^; the Yogi is a 
‘ karmasamnydsi — ^by which term is meant, not one who 
has renounced doing anything, but one who has 
renounced the fruit of his actions, (phalasamnydsa). The 
y ogi's karmas are merely atonements of past debts ; they 
do not create future debts, because they are not karmas 
in the usual sense of the word ; therefore, they are neither 
‘white’ nor ‘black’. This, of course, does not involve any 

^"Yadywvat bahih sadhanas&dhyam tatah sarvatrasfi kasya- 
chit pida” — Vachaspati on Pat. iv, 7. 

* See Pat. iv, 7, and Vyasa and Vachaspati on it. 

’ ‘'Karmahikl&krishiwm yaginastfividhamitaresham” — Pat. 

iv, 7. 

* Vyasa on Pat. iv, 7. 

^ Vyasa and Vachaspati on Pat. iv, 7. 
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absence of karma, or inertia, as may be thought by some ; 
in fact the actions of a Yogi axe karmas, performed on the 
attainment of discriminating knowledge (vivekakhydtih) 
which fathoms the distinction between Purusha and * 
Prakriti ; besides, the fruits of these karmas are dedicated 
to Isvara, and they are performed in His name. The 
does these karmas with the full knowledge that His 
(Isvara' s) “will be done, on earth as in heaven”, and 
indeed throughout the whole universe. The “fire of know- 
ledge” (jndndgni) burns down to ashes all avidyd; and 
with the destruction of avidyd, all Mesas are removed 
right to the root ; thence also are the good and bad 
accumulations of karmas (karmdsayah) utterly destroyed. 

And, as the Mesas and karmas are thus completely 
destroyed, the wise man (vidvdn) becomes liberated and 
free even while alive (jivanmuktah). The cause of all 
existence is rooted in unreal cognition (viparyayah) ; one 
who is free from the affliction of unreal cognition (ksi- 
riaklesaviparyayah) v/i\i not be born (jdtah) again.* 

Thus, in the opinion of Patanjali, knowledge (jndna) 
is the only means of bringing to an end the otherwise 
endless cycle of karmas (in the ordinary sense of a force 
that causes re-birth), and birth, each causing the other in 
succession, one after the other. The karmas do not cease 
with the attainment of jndna ; but they lose their previous 
import. With the attainment of jndna, the Yogi becomes 
a Dharma-Megha (cloud of dharma) which showers down 
blessings upon humanity. The word ‘cloud’ (Megha) pro- 
bably signifies that he becomes immune, as it were, to the 
‘touch’ of the karmas or their effect. That wise man 
(kusalah) in whom the light of knowledge has dawned 
(pratyuditakhydfih) and whose desires have been destroy- 


* ” Samulaghatam hatah bhavanti ” — VySsa on Pat. iv, 30. 
® ibid. 
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ed {kmiatrishnah) is not born again. All others have to- 
be born again. 

So, for the Yogasutras of Patanjali, the end of human 
existence lies in the final emancipation (kaivalya) of the 
■Purusha from the bondage of Prakriti. * But this is not the 
same as physical death. It consists of the destruction of 
avidya brought about by the knowledge {jndna) that 
Purusha is entirely distinct from Prakriti. It accrues, 
moreover, out of the death of the human weakness in 
each of us, and the realization that all our karmas have 
reference to the Purusha. That highest state of Samadhi, 
say the Yoga-sutras, wherein this realization dawns upon 
Yogi, is called the Dharma-megha-samadhP — ^where- 
in the Yogi becomes a veritable mass of all that is holy 
and saintly. For whatever he does then is prompted and 
performed by the Purusha — the Holy Principle in him 
which is now fully liberated from the evil influence of 
Prakriti. The Purushas are striving, through time and 
space, to attain to that Holiest Principle, God, or Isvara, 
which is a distinguished (viseshah) Purusha'^ and there- 
fore distinct from other Purushas. He is distinguished 
from the other Purushas by the fact that He is untouched 
by any of the klesas, karmas, and their effects,® to which 
the other Purushas might be .subjected owing to their 
bondage to Prakriti. For Patanjali, the Purushas, even 
after they have attained kaivalya (absolute freedom from 
the bondage to Prakriti), are to be distinguished from 
Jsvara. For Tsvara never had, nor will ever have, any 
relation to these bondages®: in fact Tsvara is ever free.'*^ 

' Vyasa on Pat. iv, 33. 

* See Pat. iv. 

* Pat. iv, 29. 

^ ‘‘Ptmishaviiesha Hi)arah”—Pzt. i, 24. 

'' " Kleiakarmavipak&iayairapnranirishtah” . 

“ “ livarasya. cha tatsambandho na bhiito. na- bhCivi”. 

1 "Sa ill sadaiva muktah sadaiva Tsvarah”. 
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On the other hand, in the case of a piinisha which is f 

emancipated, the former bondage is known, ‘and even a 
future bondage is possible. ® 

By far the most popular and influential treatise on the 
problem of human existence in the Sanskrit Literature is 
perhaps the Bhagioad-GUd — the Song of the Lord. This 
treatise has secured the highest place in the heart of the 
masses as well as the classes of India not only in matters 
of religious behaviour but also on social and moral issues. 
Therefore the Gita must be considered by us an authority 
of primary importance for our purpose here. It answers 
the problem of karma more clearly than any other treatise 
has done so far. Like others dealing with the same pro- 
blem, the starting point of the Gita too is the theory of 
karma and rebirth. The present stage of life is a period of 
transition, with past births and their karnias and the 
future lives. The soul {dtma) itself as such never dies nor 
is it born again (na jdyate na mriyate) ; even when the 
body dies, the soul is not dead.* Just as man discards 
worn out clothes and puts on new ones, so the soul dis- 
cards old bodies (sarirdni) and takes up new ones.'* One 
who is born is sure to die some day ; and one who is 
dead is sure to take birth again® — unless, of course, he 
obtains salvation (muktt) ; but, then, such a person who 
has attained salvation is not said to die; he is, as the 
word mukti implies, “freed” from birth and death. 
Otherwise, no one can live even for a moment 
[ksanamapi) without doing any kind of karma''; again, the 
accumulation of karma is sure to cause another birth. 

^ ^^Purvahandhakotik prajuyateP. 

* ^^Utfard bandhakotih sambhdvyate^ * Vilchaspati on Pat. i, 24^ 

^ Gi. ii» 20. 

^ GL ii, 22. 

^ GL ii, 27. 

« GL iii, 5. 
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Now if karma is the cause of the bondage of the in- 
dividual into the chain of births and deaths {samsdra), it 
may be suggested that the best remedy against this: 
,samsdra and its concommittant entanglements which will 
continue ad infinitum would be to cease doing any karmas 
at all. This is the natural conclusion to which a partial or 
incomplete view of the fearmo theory would lead. And, in 
fact, some scholars have been led to find this meaning in 
the karma theory. They have contended that the theory 
of karma, in solving the problem of existence, leads to 
inaction or fatality, if mukti has to be the end of human 
life. Thus, Macdonell has said : “A result of the combined 
'doctrine of transmigration and karma is, it is true, to re- 
concile men to their fate as the just retribution for deeds 
done in a previous life, but on the other hand, it paralyzes 
action, drives to asceticism, and makes action self- 
regarding, since it becomes the aim of every man to win 
salvation for himself individually, by acquiring the right 
knowledge. There is consequently little scope for the 
development of other-regarding virtues, as each individual : 
is intent on gaining his own salvation”. * It is our purpose , 
here to show that such a conclusion cannot be drawn on 
a complete view of the implications and meaning of the 
karma theory ; and though our previous discussion would ; 
have partially answered such criticisms of the karma 
theory, our best authority on this point would be no other 
than the Bhagwad-Gita itself, as could be seen from what 
follows. 

Now, the very beginning of this great treatise is worth 
a careful notice in this connection. Arjuna is about to 
resign his duty of fighting like a true soldier on the battle- 
field. The Lord Krishna, however, pursuades him to take 

* Macdonell: “Lectures on comparative Religion”. 1925, p. 67. 
Similarly also, Keith; “Religion and Philosophy of the 
Vedas and the Upanishads” vol. ii, p. 596, calls Karma 
theory “essentially fatalistic.” 
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up his weapons and do his duty as a soldier on the battle- 
field ; and the whole of the Gita is primarily a discourse 
directed to press home to Arjuna this point of doing one’s 
duties, whatever may befall one. This means that the 
central theme round which the Gita is woven is : “do thy 
duty, follow thy svadharma” . The Bhagwad-Gita 
advocates a life of action and deprecates that of inaction ; 
for, “action is certainly far better than inaction’’.^ The 
great king Janaka and others attained their salvation by 
following the path of action {karma-yoga) ; and, indeed, 
Janaka did not cease doing his karmas even after attaining 
mukti.^ So also, there was nothing left in this world for 
the Great Lord Krishna Himself to achieve (kartavyam ) ; 
nor was there anything for him to gain that He had not 
already gained ; and yet He followed the path of action 
(karmayoga), because great people do set an example to 
the mankind.® 

Now the Gita ideal of activity is a qualified one. It does 
not advocate that any kind of action is preferable to in- 
action. Further, in carrying out the desirable actions, the 
Gita wants that they should be carried out in a particular 
discipline and with reference to a specific purpose. Thus, 
there are two kinds of checks on the path of action in the 
Gita. The first is the internal one, a kind of psychological 
discipline, in that karmas are to be carried out without 
any attachment (asaktah) to them, * without any vdsand, 
or motive and without any idea of “mine” and “thine” 
and of the self {mamatva). The blessed is the man who 
keeps his senses under control {indriyani manasd niyamya) 
and does his karmas without attachment to them 
{asaktah). ° It is impossible for any man to be without 

* Gl. iii, 8. "Karma Jyayo’ — hyakarmariah” . 

* Gl. iii, 20. 

* Gl. iii, 21-22. 

* GL iii, 19. 

® Gl iii, 7, 
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karma (akarmakrit) even for a moment.' Absolute 
cessation from activity is death. And besides, so long as 
a man lives, he cannot help doing karma ; for the karmas 
that have been already credited to his account will force 
him into more karmas.^ Those who are ignorant 
[avidvanso) follow their karmas with attachment {saktah) 
to them. However, the man who knows (wdzjflw) should 
follow his karmas with a spirit of detachment (asaktah) 
and for the benefit of the people (lokasamgraham).^ 

And here comes now the second important check on 
man’s actions, the external check. In doing his karmas, 
man is to follow his duty (dharma). He should not be led 
by his senses (indriya) ; rather, he should carry out the 
duties which are his dharma, and which he is born to do. 
It is better to die while following one’s own dharma 
(svadharma), however worthless or bad (yigunah) it may 
appear ; but it is dangerous to follow that of another 
(paradharmo) Those who follow the duties laid down 
for their particular order {sve sve karmanyabhiratah) 
shall attain the goal of existence (samsiddhim) . ® There 
is no sin (kilbisham) in doing that to do which one is born 
{svabhdvaniyatam karma). ^ Even though such karma is 
fraught with faults, shortcomings or blemishes {sadosh- 
ama^i), one should not abandon it {na tyajet) f for, all 
karmas are accompanied by faults in them, just as fire is 
accompanied by smoke.® The Gita explicitly declares that 
doing one’s own karmas (karmayogah) in accordance with 


1 Gi. iii, _5. 

* GT. xviii, 6o. 
^ GL iii, 25. 

4 GL iii, 35- 
® GL xviii, 45. 
® GL xviii, 47. 

GL xviii, 48. 
® GL xviii, 48. 
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dharma is far better than abandoning karmas^ altogether 
(karma-samnydsdt) . 

In the last Adhydya of the Gntd, Sri Krishna gives a 
more precise definition of the terms karmasamnydsa and 
karmatydga used in this connection. By karmasamnydsa 
is to be understood not the abandonment of all karmas, 
but the abandonment of the desire for their fruit. “By 
samnydsa, learned men understand the renunciation of 
actions done with the desire for fruit [kdmydndm karma- 
ndm nydsam) ; and by tydga, wise men understand the 
renunciation of the fruit of all actions (sarvakarmaphala- 
tydgam),”^ not of actions themselves. On the other hand, 
“indeed, the giving up of the karmas prescribed by the 
3dstras [niyatasya karmano) is not proper”.* In the same 
strain, the Lord again declares : “Your duty is to perform 
karmas only, (karmanyevddhikdraste), unmindful of the 
fruit or result (phah) ; in doing karma, you aught not to 
possess the motive of fruit (karmaphalahetuh) ; nor should 
you be Inclined to inactivity (md te sangostvakarmani). * 
The renunciation of karmas through delusion (mohdt) is 
said to belong to the tdmasa nature ; their abandonment 
through fear of physical suffering belongs to the rdjasa 
kind ; but when they are performed without attachment 
(samgam) and also without the desire for fruit (phalam), 
then such a tydga is sdttvika tydga and, of course, it is 
the most desirable of tydgas. “It is not possible for those 
who have taken the bodily apparatus (dehahhritah) to 
renounce karmas completely (aseshatah) ; but he who 
renounces the fruit of karma (karmaphalatydgi) is verily 


* Gi. V, 2. 

® Gl. xviii, 2. 

® Gi. xviii, 7. 

GI. ii, 47. 

5 Gl. xviii, 7-9. 
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to be called the (real) tydgi. ^ And those who renounce the 
desire for fruit (phalam) of their karma become free from 
the bondage of birth, (janmabandha) and attain that 
supreme goal, i. e. mukti.^ 

Now the karma theory so far described implies that man 
is born due to his past karmas, and that all that he has to 
do and has not to do, that he will do and he will not do, 
will react again on his past karma and may create new 
karmas. The whole theory is based on the principle that 
every action is followed by a reaction. Nothing that is 
thought or spoken or done by an individual can escape 
being credited to his account. One can never disown one’s 
own actions. The theory further implies that so long as 
man continues karmas, he is going to be born again and 
again to atone for them and even to create new ones. 
Moreover, freedom from the round of births and deaths 
cannot be obtained until freedom from karma is obtained. 
And, with all this, it does not at all imply that, — as could 
be seen from our discussion, — -this freedom has to be 
acquired by resorting to asceticism, or bv leading a life of 
inactivity, or a life of not doing any karma. It is, on the 
contrary, fully recognized that a life of absolute inactivity 
is never possible for any one, so that the question of its 
desirability has no place at all. What the theory of karma, 
properly interpreted, implies is that only the right karmas 
should be performed, recognizing fully, that the particular 
position in which any individual has come to be — the birth 
in a oarticular varna or family (kula), the v/ordiv happiness 

1 Gf. xviii, II. The late Dr. Sir R. G. Bhaodarkar has pointed 
out that the insistence on karmas being done without any 
regard for the fruit is not new. The Hopanishad says in the 
2nd verse that “a man should desire to live a hundred years 
doing actions resolutely, and in that way and in no other, will 
action not contaminate him”, cf. also Chhand. Up. iv, 14, 
3; Brih. Up. iv, 4, 23; Maitr. Up. vi, 20. See Bhandarkar; 
“Vaishriavism, Saivism, and other minor cults”, p. 37. 

*Gi. ii, SI. 
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which surround Kim, and so on — is the result of his past 
karmas and not a mere accident or chance or luck. The 
individual has to know this fact and fully understand its 
implications. He has to atone for, or enjoy the fruits of, 
his past karmas ; but, while doing this, he should follow 
the path of right karmas ; that is to say, he should follow 
his svadharma, so as to control his future karma. The 
Bhagawadglta has pointed out that only thus can one 
counteract one’s own past karma and safeguard himself 
from the future effects of karma.'^ The Mahdbhdrata and 
Smritis, too, agree with this attitude.® Yajnavalkya, for 
instance, has said that the dharma or adharma which an 
individual follows form the seeds of the store of his 
fearwo ;® therefore he says, he has tried to lay down the 
proper dharma which, if followed by a man, would secure 
salvation (■mo fesa) for him. 

Therefore, each one of us is born to do his or her part 
in whatever position we find ourselves, to undo the effects 
of past karmas, and so to behave through life that we may 
get moksa. This means that the individual is born not fully 
to use all his faculties, not fully to take from the world of 
the physical, the biological, the economical and the social 
existence around him, as best as he can, as much as he 
can, — of course consistent with such full opportunities to 
Other individuals, which latter is also the aim of all 
Western thought ; with the Hindu, on the other hand, it is 
a question, not of using to the utmost, but using the just 
and the correct quantity and quality, for undoing the 
effects of past karma and for not creating a new world of 
karmas which may react either in this life or in lives to 
come. The karmas are expected to be so manipulated as 
not to disturb the equilibrium or the balance of the 


^ See pp. 34 ff. 

2 See pp. 12 ff., and pp. 20 ff. 
^ Yaj. i, I. See pp. 22 ff. 
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Universe. One must take out, from the world outside, 
only so much as is just enough for one, not more, not 
even less. Anything more or less might disturb the 
equilibrium of the system of jagat, and thus might 
entangle one into the medley of karmas. To be able to 
achieve this, we must follow our svadharma which 
defines our limitations and our specific duties with re- 
ference to definite, as also indefinite and probable, 
situations. It is so devised as to enable one to acquit one- 
self just equitably. For, as the Gita has said, even a 
little of this 'dharma will be able to protect us from great 
dangers.^ 

So far about what is usually termed as the karma- 
mdr^a, the 'way of action’, as a method of solving the 
problem of existence. But there are two other ‘ways’ 
(mdrgdh) discussed in the Gita itself for the solution of 
that problem, viz. the Jndna-mdrga and the Bhakti- 
mdrga. The followers of the Jndna-mdrga would maintain 
that it is knowledge* (/'w.flwn.') that leads to the goal of 
existence : while the followers of the Bhakti-mdrga 
maintain that it is devotion (hhahti) to God and self- 
surrender to Him that leads one to that goal fi.e. muht-lS. 
The Gita has attempted to bring the three margaa into 
harmony with each other. But before taking over this 
point, we shall do well to grasp the GiM interpretation of 
Jndna and of hhakti as leading to mtikti. 

We take up the Jndna-mdrga first. The Jndna-mdrga 
is discussed in the fourth ’'Adhydya and also in the seventh 
Adhyava of the Gita. The TorH says ; “Actions pollute 
(limpanti) Me not : nor have I any desire for their fruit 
(karmaphale sprihd) ; he who knows [abliijdndti) Me to 


’ ” Svalpamapyasya dharmasya tray ate mahato bhay&t” Gita, 
ii, 40. 

® See note 3 on p. 19, for the connotation of the word 
“knowledge” in this connection. 
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be such, shall never be tied down (hadhyate) by karmas. 
It was with this knowledge (jndtvd) that, in ancient times, 
those who were desirous of attaining salvation (mumuksu) 
performed actions ; you also (O Arjuna) , therefore per- 
form actions as men of old did in olden times. ’ ’ * Here 
knowledge is said to be the essential means towrads the 
salvation of man, not as excluding the karmas but as 
giving the karmas their due value. Knowledge is essential 
as an auxiliary to the proper valuation of karmas. “Even 
the wise man is puzzled as to what should be done and 
what should not be done {kim karma kimakarmeti)” . ^ 
Therefore it is essential to acquire the knowledge of the 
real nature of actions (karma), forbidden action (vikarma) 
and inaction {akarma).^ “That man whose karmas are 
burnt away and are therefore purified by the fire of know- 
ledge (jndnagnidagdhakarmdnam), and, moreover, whose 
karmas are free from any motive or deliberate expecta- 
tions of particular results thereof (kdmasamkalpavarjitah) 
is called a pandita.* And, the entire (samagram) karma of 
such a man, whose attachments are dead, and whose mind 
is fixed on knowledge (jndM’vasthitachetasah), and who 
performs actions in the spirit of a sacrifice (yajndydcha- 
ratah karma), is completely destroyed. ® 

Now, here we enter upon another important conception 
fundamental to life and existence propounded by the 
Bhagawadgltd. Man is to perform actions in a spirit of 
sacrifice, in a spirit of self-surrender. Actions performed 
without this spirit of sacrifice (yajndrthdt anyatra) would 
bind one to karma (karmabandhanah) ; therefore they are 
to be performed with that purpose, casting off all thoughts 


IGI. iv, 14-15. 

* Gl. iv, 16. 

* Gl. iv, 17. 

* GL iv, 19. 

® Gl. iv, 23. 
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of one’s own self (muktasangah).^ ‘’From food all 
creatures are born ; from rain is food produced ; rain is 
produced by sacrifices {yajndi') ; and sacrifice is the result 
of action (karma). Know that all action has its source in 
the Vedas, and the Vedas are originated from the One 
(i. e. God) Who knows no decay (aksara) ; therefore, the 
all-pervading Vedas are ever present in a yajna."^ He who 
does not help the wheel (chakram) of life thus revolving 
here below, lives in vain, passing his life in sin and by 
the gratification of the senses (indriydrdmah) Later, in 
the same A dhydy a, the meaning oi yajna is more 
amplified. The wise man (vidvan), says the Lord, should 
behave completely unattached (asaktah), ever with the 
good of the people at heart (lokas am graham), just as the 
ignorant act with self-attachment (saktdh) to action. The 
self-surrender must be thorough — “Dedicating all actions 
to Me, with a mind fixed upon the Supreme (adhydt- 
machetasd), engage yourself in battle (O Arjuna) without 
desire, without any notion of “mine”, and [thus] without 
any mental grief [or anxiety] (vigatajvarah)” A Indeed, 
in the next Adhyaya, a very wide meaning is given to 
this spirit of dedication, of self surrender, of yajna. All 
our actions are to be in dedication to the Universal 
Spirit — “Brahman is the dedication (Brahmdrpanam) and 
Brahman is the offering (Brahmahavir) ; Brahman is the 
fire (Brahmdgnir) , Brahman the sacrificer (Brahmand 
hutam) ; and Brahman is the destination to which he 
attains who meditates on Brahman (Brahmakarma- 
samddhind)’ ’ Therefore, “whatsoever you do, whatso- 
ever you eat, whatsoever austerities you perform, do them 

1 Gl. iii, 9. 

* Gi. iii, 14-15. 

* Gl. iii, 16. 

3 a Gl iii, 25. 

* Gl. iii, 30. 

® Gl. iv, 24. 
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as offerings unto Me (madarpanam)” For, says the 
Lord, “by managing all your conduct in this manner, you 
will be free (too feiyase) from the bonds of karma resulting 
in good or evil fruits (subhdsubhaphalair) ; and thus 
attaining that state of mind which renounces [the fruit of 
actions] (samnydsayoga-yuktdtmd), you will reach mukti 
and come to Me.’’® 

In this universal meaning given to Yajna, all karmas 
are the yajnas performed by man, all knowledge is also 
yajna performed by him. Life itself is conceived as a 
perpetual yajna, a perpetual dedication to God, or to the 
Universal Being, and consequently the karma-mar ga or 
the jndna-mdrga, as means of attaining the end of life are 
conceived as fearwa-ya/ma and jndna-yajna respectively 
dedicated to the Brahman, the Universal Being. The 
Yajna thus loses the original merely ritualistic meaning, 
and comes to attain a more human and deeper 
significance. * 

To return to our discussion of the jndna-mdrga as the 
means of solving the problem of life in the Gita, the Lord, 
at one place, says that of all the Yajnas, jndna-yajna is far 
superior (sreydn) to that which consists of action (i. e the 
karma-yajna) ; for karma is entirely comprehended in 
knowledge (jndne parisamdpyate) .* Even the sinner 
amongst the sinners (pdpebhyah pdpakrittamah) shall be 
able to cross [the ocean of samsdra] by the aid of this 
boat of knowledge (jndnaplavd),^ Yhe fire of knowledge 
{jndndgnih) reduces all karmas to ashes.® Indeed, there 


* Gi. ix, 27; also cf. Bhagawata PurSna XI. ili, 38; and Xl. 
xix, 9. 

® Gf. ix, 28. 

® We shall have occasion to speak more about this later in this 
chapter. 

* Gi. iv, 33. 

® Gi. iv, 36. 

« Gi. iv, 37. 
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is nothing so sanctifying and ennobling in this world as 
knowledge.' To those who have their ignorance {ajndnam) 
destroyed by the knowledge of the self (atmanah jndnena), 
such knowledge, like the sun, throws light on our under- 
standing of {pmkdsayati, i. e. reveals) that Supreme {tat 
param).^ And those whose minds are (fixed) on That, who 
have their souls identified with That (taddtmands), who 
■ have dedicated their all to That (tannishthds), and who 
consider That as their final goal {tatpardyandh), depart 
never to return, their sins being destroyed by knowledge.’ 

This ‘way of knowledge’ so far described may, how- 
ever, be found difficult of accomplishment by the ordinary 
man. To attempt to know the nature of ti\e Brahman is 
much difficult (kleso’dhikataras), because the unperceived 
(avyakta) goal is difficult to attain for the embodied 
(dehavadbhih),* i. e. for the human being. Therefore 
another comparatively easier way is suggested by the 
Lord for the attainment of salvation. And that is the 
Bhakti-mdrga. Those who dedicate their actions to Sri 
Krishna, and, holding Him as the highest goal, worship 
Him and meditate upon Him with their minds fixed upon 
none but Him (ananyenaiva) — of such men He becomes, 
without delay, the deliverer from the ocean of mortal 
world.® “That devotee (bhaktah) who hates no being, 
who is friendly and compassionate, who is free from 
attachment (nimamah) and egoism (nirahamkdrah) , who is 
equally balanced in times of happiness and misery (sama- 
duhkhasukhah), who is forgiving, contented, always 
engaged in Yoga, self-controlled, firm of mind, and who 
has his mind and intellect fixed on me {maiyyarpita- 


^ ''Na hi jndnena sadrUam pavitramiha vidyate^^ — Gi. iv, 38. 
* GL V, 16. 

® GL V, 17. 

^ GL xii, 5. 

^ GL xii, 6-7, 
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manobuddhih) is de^.r {priyah) to Me”. ' In the opinion of 
those who ever fix (nityayuktdh) their mind 
on Him and worship Him with the highest faith 
(sraddhaya parayd), are the greatest of Yogis.* 

In combination with this Bhakti-mdrga is also found, 
again, the doctrine of dedication of actions to which we 
have already referred before. ‘‘He who does actions for 
My sake (matkarmakrit), whose highest ideal is Myself 
(matparamah), who is devoted to Me [madhaktah), and 
who is free from attachment and enmity to any creature, 
comes to Me, O Pandava”.* A spirit of complete dedica- 
tion and self-surrender to God is the main characteristic of 
a bhakta. All possessions, spiritual or material, are to be 
deemed not as man’s belongings but as God’s ; and they 
are to be used for Him, to serve His purpose. That man 
is fit to attain salvation who worships (sevate) Him with 
unswerving devotion (avyabhichdrena bhaktiyogena).* 
Again, in combination with bhakti, we also find the 
eulogy of in the 'Gita'. By devoted love {bhaktyd) 

to God, the devotee is able to attain the knowledge of 
God, — what His extent is and what He is in truth 
(tatvatah) ; and by knowing the true nature of God, the 
devotee enters into Him. ® Towards the close of the Gita, 
the Lord says : ‘‘He who will study this Holy Dialogue 
between us, will have offered unto Me the sacrifice of 
knowledge (jndna-yajna) ; this is My opinion.”® 

In a previous Adyaya, four kinds of devotees (bhaktdh) 


* Gi. xii, 14; also cf. ibid. 

* Gl. xii, 2; cf. also iv, 47; “Amongst all the Yogis, he who 
dwells in Me and worships Me with full faith in Me 
(iraddhavan bhajaie), is considered by Me the highest Yogi 
(yuktatamo). 

* Gi. xi, 55. 

■* Gi. xiv, 26. 

s GL xviii, 55. 

* Gi. xviii, 70. 
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are described. “Of men of virtuous actions who worship 
Me, there are four types : the afflicted {drto), the seeker 
after learning (jidndsuh), the man who desires wealth or 
worldly happiness (arthdrthi), and the man who knows 
(jndni), Oh mighty among the Bharatas ! Of these, the 
knower (jndni) who is ever possessed of steady application 
(nityayuktah) and whose worship is addressed to the One 
Being (ekabkaktir) is most excellent (visishy ate) ; ior I 
am exceedingly dear to the JnanI, and he is so dear 
(priyah) to Me. All these are noble (uddrah) ; but the 
Jndni I deem to be My very self (atwowa) ; for he, with 
steady application (yuktdmd) resorts to Me as the goal 
(gatim), than which there is nothing higher (anut- 
tamdm)” ^ This passage fairly summarizes the main 
attitude of the Gita towards the “way” o( karma, jndna 
and bhakti. There is a clear indication here that the three 
“ways” are to be regarded as complementary to each 
other, in as much as a man of good actions (sukrutin) who 
has attained knowledge (jndni) and is ever devoted to 
One God alone (ekabhaktt) will find out his salvation 
without delay. Thus a real synthesis of karma, jndna and 
bhakti is made out here. Jndna is the psychological 
foundation, the intellectual training, upon which the 
edifices of karma on the one hand, and of bhakti on the 
other, have been erected. The life of full devotion was 
conceived as hemmed in by a life of activity (karma) and 
a life of reflection (jndna). 

Thus, bhakti as a means of attaining the end, is con- 
ceived as based on an intellectual foundation and not on 
mere emotional or sentimental one. It has been defined in 
the Sdndilya Bhakti-Sutras as “affection (anurakti) fixed 
upon the Lord”.* And, the Bhakti-Sutras of Narada say 
that it is in the form of the highest devotion or affection 

* Gi. vii, 16-18. 

*Sandilya Bh. Su. i, 2. 
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towards some one. L It is not, however, a mere senti- 
mental attachment to God V* it is, rather, the result o£ a 
rational conviction that Isvara is the goal of human 
existence. Even ior Rdmmuj&cMrya, who was one of the 
foremost a.mong the bhakti-mdrgis, bhakti is no mere s 
sentimental attachment to Isvara. It is attained by the j 
devotee after passing through a long course of elaborate •; 
mental training. Its requirements are the possession of • 
the capacity of the discrinilhatibn of food (viveka), 1 
freedom from attachment (vimoka), constant meditation of 
God (abhydsa), doing good to others (kriyd), wishing well 
to all (feaZyawa), speaking the truth (satyam), sympathy j 
{day a), non-violence {ahimsd), and charity {ddna\.* And 
in his Bhdshya on the Gita, he has polrifeff but that the 
way to bhakti is achieved by knowledge and action 
(jndnakarmdnugriMtam bhaktiyogam).* 

The germs and roots of the idea underlying bhakti could 
be traced back to the very ancient sources in Indian 
Literature, the Vedas. The mantras, the prayers, the 
rituals, the different invocations of Gods, with which the 
karmakdnda^ was practised in the Vedic days are some of 

1 Nar. Bh. Su. 2 — “sd kasmai paramapremarupd” . 

s Which seems to be the later interpretation of bhahti. 

^'"Sarva-Dariana-Samgraha” , IV — from Radhakrishnan : 
Indian Philosophy, vol. ii, pp. 704-5. 

* Radhakrishpan : ibid. The same authority has drawn our 
attention to Svapne^vara’s commentary on the word 
“anurdkti” , which is used to denote bhakti. 'Anu' means 
^ after’, and ‘rakti’, means ‘attachment’; 'Anurakti’ therefore 
means, according to Svapnelvara, attachment which comes 
after the knowledge of God. 

s Kannakanda is the ritualism which was taught by the Vedas ; 
while the later Upanishads are said to deal with what is 
known as jn&na-kanda — see e.g., Siva-Samhitd, i, 20-22. 
Mr. N. K. Venkatesan, however, in an article on “the 
Upanishads of the Atharva-Veda” in the ‘Quarterly Jo-urnal 
of the Mythical Society’ (New Series, vol; XXVI, No. i, 
July-October, 1936), points out that of the 108 Upanishads 
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the sources whence the later bhakti conception was 
developed. We have in the Rigveda, for instance, this 
prayer to Agni; “Oh Agni, be easy of access to us, as a 
father is to his son’’.‘ Here the prayer to God proceeds 
upon the assumption of love or affection of God to men 
which is as natural as a father’s love for his offspring. In 
a later work, viz. the Sveidsvataropanishad, the very 
word bhakti is introduced, now for the first time. It tells 
us that unless the student has absolute faith or devotion 
{para bhaktih) in God as well as in the teacher (gurau), 
he shall not be taught the sacred knowledge. * 

It was, however, the Bhagwadgita, which first gave a 
strong impetus to the bhakti cult. It was made more 
popular later on by the Paurdnic tradition, especially the 
Bhdgawata Purdna, the Vishnu Purdna, the Bhakti- 
Siitras of Ndrada and Sdndilya, by Rdmdnujdchdrya and 
other Vaishnavite leaders, and the Vishnu-prabandha, a 
work in four thousand verses by the twelve Alvars or 
saints. Rdmdnujdchdrya, in the iith century invested the 
bhakti cult with fresh force. The spiritual monism 
preached by Sankardchdrya who flourished from about 
800 A. D. onwards,’ was considered by the Vaishnavites 
as opposed to their bhakti cult ; and so, a reaction was 
aroused. Ramanuja (who flourished between 1175 -1250 
A. D.*) tried to harmonize the hhafeh" principle with the 
belief in One Supreme Deity. Then came Madhva, 
Nimbarka, Ramananda, Kabir, Vallabha, Chaitanya and 

belonging to the four Vedas, 39 belong to the jriana-kanda, 
62 belong to the Karma-kAn 4 a, and 7 deal with miscellaneous 
topics connected with the karma^karida. This means that the 
number of Upanishads dealing with the daily practices and 
rituals of the Hindus is larger than those which deal with 
their philosophical meditations. 

* i, X- 

* Svet. Up. vi, 22-23. 

’See Macdonell; “India’s Past” p. 148. 

* ibid. p. 149. 
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many other teachers of religion. Madhva (1197-1276)* 
enjoined the bhakti of God Vishnu. Nimbarka (about the 
r 3th century) enjoined the worship of Krishna and his 
beloved Radha. Ramananda (14th century) preached the 
bhakti oi Rama as the Supreme Deity. Vallabha (i6th 
century) enjoined the worship of Bdla-Krishna, the 
boy Krishna; and, his contemporary Chaitanya preached 
the worship of the boy Krishna and Radha. In 
Maharashtra, the bhakti cult was prominently propound- 
ed by Maratha saints like Jnanadeva (born about 1271 
and died 1293 A. D.) Namdeo (about the end of the 
14th century), Eknath (i6th century) and Tukar^ (first 
half of the 17th century) in the form of the worship of 
Vithoba of Pandharpur.* 

Most important among the causes for the bhakti cult 
being so popular, was that bhakti as a means of salvation 
was open to all alike — to women, to the Vaisyas, and to 
the Sudras,- — nay, even to the persons of the most sinful 
birth {pdpayonayah) “ ! There was no distinction of race, 
caste, creed or sex in the way of bhakti. Indeed, one of 
the greatest saints and leaders of the bhakti-mdrga, 
Kabir, was a Moslem by birth. The jndna-mdrga of the 
Upanishads was too restricted a path of salvation, being 
open to the male sex, and that too of the first Varna viz., 
the Brahmins, who only could give their full life to it. 
Bhakti therefore soon gained immense popularity owing 
to its universal appeal. 


1 ibid. p. 150. 

* Bhandarkar R. G. : “Vaishnavism, Saivism & other cults”, 
p. 62 fF. 

* ibid; and Thoothi: “Vaishnavas of Gujarat” p. 88 ff. 

* Bhandarkar; op. cit, ; and Ranade: “Mysticism in 

Maharashtra”. 

s Gi. ix, 32; cf. the Bhagawata Purana IX, xiv, 21 — 
"Bhaktih punS.ti marmishth&n ivopakanapi sanibhavat” . 

® Of the 1 6th century. 
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To return to the discussion of three well-known 
‘means’ of solving the problem of existence, a study of 
Gita reveals to us the important fact that each of these 
three mar gas has a psychological foundation. Thus, the 
karma-margi, who believes in ‘action’ as the chief warga 
of salvation, has to acquire certain kind of mental disci- 
pline in order to do karmas which are to serve the end of 
his existence. He has to abandon all attachment {asakta, 
or asamga), to give up all ideas of ‘mine’ and ‘thine’ 
{mamatva) and egoism {ahamkdra), and to perform 
karmas in a spirit of dedication to God, knowing full well 
that whatever he does is for the fulfilment of God’s 
purpose and not his own, without any expectation of a 
return of the fruit or result of that action {karmaphaldsd). 
The psychological implications of jnma-mdrga and 
bhakti-mdrga are not dissimilar to these, though in its 
later developments, bhakti-mdrga lost much of this 
psychological implication of mental training and discip- 
line. The later bhakti-mdrga degenerated even to the 
extent of finding erotic meaning in bhakti, and wavered 
between divine love and erotic sentiments finding expres- 
sions in the various narrations about the episode of love 
between and the and jRadka. 

Our foregoing analysis of the several views on the 
solution of the problem of existence and the meaning and 
end of human life, — whether it is called moksa, mukti or 
kaivalya, — will be enough to enlighten , us regarding the 
controversies which have been raging on the supremacy 
of one or the other of the three mar gas — the karma- 
mdrga, the jndna-mdrga or the bhakti-mdrga — as the most 
effective pathway towards moksa. It has to be remem- 
bered that these three mar gas by no means stand in 
antagonism to each other. On the contrary, they are 
usually supposed to be working in co-operation with each 
other. The difference of opinion among the philosophers 
lies mainly in the assertion that one of these should be 
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taken as of the primary importance {sreshtha), while the 
ether two have to be regarded as subsidiary or auxiliary 
to it. In this way have arisen the jndna-mdrga school of 
thought, the karma-mdrga school of thought and the 
bhakti-mdrga school oi thought. Even the jndna-mdrga 
should not be supposed to be opposed to the karma- 
mdrga. It should be obvious from our preceding survey 
that what th& jndna-mdrga asserts is, not that the karmas 
should be absolutely abandoned, but only that they should 
be executed with the fullest knowledge about the nature 
of existence, and therefore the fullest understanding of the 
nature and purpose of karmas themselves. A close perusal 
of the citations from different authorities given in the 
preceding pages, will clearly show that none of these have 
advocated a complete abandonment of action at all, but 
that all of these have declared that the karmas which are 
‘natural to one’s station in life’, — to use Bradley’s 
expression, — which one is born to carry out, {sv'abhd- 
vaniyatam karma, sahajam karma etc.), should be carried 
out in accordance with one’s own dharma.^ And Dharma 
is defined for the individual by the Vedas {srutih), the 
smritis (sacred tradition), the conduct of good men 
(saddchdrah) and the ultimate satisfaction of one’s own 
conscience cha priyamdtmanah) . * 

Early Hinduism which was concerned with actions 
centred round the yajna, was, in a sense, an activistic 
religion in contrast with later Hinduism which was con- 
cerned with reflection and meditation, as in the 
Upanishads. The Vedic tradition said that man can return 


1 Also, see e.g., in Ch. VII on “Varnas”, pp. 303 ff. the story 
of the butcher who adhered to his dharma. 

®Man. ii, 12; also cf. ii, 6. These are according to Manu the 
fourfold means of defining dharma; Yajnavalkya, who 
repeats all these four as the roots of dharma (dharmamulam), 
adds one more — “the desire which springs from a good 
resolution” (Saniyak sanihalpajo hUmo) — Yaj. i, 7. 
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to the source of his origin by doing all the Vedic karmas, 
by doing the duties as laid down in the Vedas, the 
sacrifices, the varna-dharma and the asramadharma etc., 
whereby salvation was promised — a sort of mechanical 
karmayoga, hy doing, not hy thinking or meditating; 
jndna and bhakti, knowledge and faith, were secondary. 
All the Yajnas, the prayers, the offerings of all the nice 
things of life — ^all this was done primarily as items of 
karma. In the Jaiminiya sutras, for instance, for all practi- 
cal , purposes, Jndna has no place. The Purva-mtmdnsd 
refuses to give any position to the jndni. All karmas, in 
its opinion, would lead to mukti. He who desires to reach 
heaven will perform sacrifices for sacrifices confer 
immortality, in the opinion of Jaimim. * Indeed, by the 
performance of the ‘Asvamedha’ sacrifice, one is able to 
conquer the world, death, sins, even the sin of murdering 
a Br^hmana. * 

In the Upanishadic teachings however, Yajna came to 
be considerably looked down upon. This was the starting 
point of the quarrel between the Purva Mimdnsa 
and the Uttara-Mlrndnsd schools. The Sutras of Bdda- 
rdyana which belonged to the latter school and which 
were popularly known as the Vedanta philosophy, 
taught, in one sense, an anti-vedic mdrga. For them, 
Yajna by itself had little meaning. The difference 
between the old Hinduism and the new Hinduism 
was the difference between a life around Yajna and 
a life without Yajna. The old Hinduism is a life of 
optimism in a sense. It was concerned with attempts 
at earning power. The particular institution of monasti- 
cism, of self-suffering is absent in old Hinduism. Life was 

^"Yajate svargakamah” . 

* “ Yajaterjatamap-iir'vam" and "Apama somamamrito 
bahhuma” ; etc. 

* Sarvanlokanjayati, mrityum tarati, papm&nam tarati, 
brahmahatyUm tarati, Yo’ivamedham yajate” ; etc. 
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regarded as a striving of purposes through several 
elements which were to be won over with the help of 
Yajnas. In a sense, therefore, it is the Updsand, the con- 
trol of a deity with a kind of magical charms by which it 
was propitiated and subdued, that the old Hinduism 
concerned itself with. In fact, old Hinduism was an 
activistic type of religion and not a reflective one. Even 
when reflection was attended to, it was carried in terms of, 
and to promote, action. The magico-religious rites of the 
Vedic Aryans following in what they called the karma- 
handa centred round the Ya/wa-feMwda or the Agni- 
hunda, that is the Fire-worship. Fire was the medium, a 
kind of agent, — between man and God. It was through 
agni that man performed a yajna offering the best things 
that he could afford for the Gods — milk, ghee, grain and 
cattle. F All life was thus resolving round the Yajna- 
Kunda. The life of acti vity wa s conceived as lying in and 
througfh sacrifice and giving aTOy'wBSTl^M very Hear 
man, His necessaries oLlife. The life of the individual, of 
the famiIy~^MTa), of the village (grama), of the com- 
munity, was centred round the sacrificial fire. 

However, this early phase of Hinduism, known as the 
karma-kanda, was so much overdone, that the karmas 
grew into mere ritualism. This ritualism was soon looked 
down with contempt by the time the Upanishads appear. 
The ritualism of the Vedic period was assaulted and 
corrected by later meditative and reflective life. The con- 
tempt of yajna ritualism, e.g., is thus expressed : “These 
boats in the form of yajna are weak (adridha) ; those fools 
who regard these, performed by the eighteen persons (the 
host, the hostess and sixteen priests) as yielding blessing 
are certain to attain old age and death.’’® And, again, 

‘ ‘these boats of yajna are fragile — think not over the many 


1 cf. Thoothi: “Vaishnavas of Gujarat”, p. 32. 
* Mund. Up. ii, 7. 
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words of the scriptures, for they will bring you fatigue. 
What shall I do with these? For they cannot secure 
immortality for me. Grant me, O Lord, that knowledge 
which has secured immortality for thee.”^ Therefore the 
Upanishadic seers set theniselves to the task of discover- 
ing a new method of reaching salvation. This was done 
not by completely discarding the yajna, but by giving a 
new interpretation to it. Yajna had now to be in terms of 
the inner life, not in terms of the outer ritual observances. 
Contemplation of the nature of the ultimate reality, 
Brahman, was a way to realizing moksa ; and so Yajna 
was reinterpreted in terms of jnana. Thus the Yajna- 
parampard, the tradition of the yajna, was kept alive, 
though in a different garb now. * This meaning of yajna, 
in terms of the spiritual and reflective life was elaborated 
by the Upanishads and was given a fresh impetus by 
^anhardchdrya and the teachers of his school who came 
after him. They interpreted, accordingly, the Vedas, the 
Upanishads, the Gita and the Badarayana Sutras in the 
light of the jndna-mdrga. In the period of early Hinduism, 
yajna had been a means to an end superior to itself ; and 
there were attempts to rationalize a life of Yajna in terms 
of superior purposes, aims, and destiny of life. All this 
living spiritualism of early Hinduism is missing in the 
later period starting from the Upanishads in which 
philosophical reflections were carried out. Sankaracharya 
and his followers merely meditated upon and discussed 
philosophical problems, which is a characteristic also of 
Buddhism and Jainisrn. On the meditative side, the 
Upanishadic teachings were considerably supported by the 
Buddhistic and the Jaina schools of thought. Sankara- 
cfiarya takes up the Vedic tradition, the Upanishadic 

‘See Thoothi: “The Vaishnavas of Gujarat” p. 34. 

* There are instructions regarding this jnana-yajna in the 

Upanishads, e.g., in Chhand. Up. iii, 17, 1-14; and in Taitt. 

Arap. X, 48; 49; 64; Sat. Br. xi, iii, i, i seq. 
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tradition, and the Bauddha and Jaina traditions and tries 
to harmonize all of these and secure a balance between 
the Vedas and the Upanishads, the Gita, and the 
Badarayana-Sutras (i. e., the prasthdna-trayi). It may be 
remembered that ^ankaracharya was popularly' known as 
Prachchhanna-Bauddha in view of the fact that for him, 
as in Buddhism, both the world (jagat) as well as world- 
liness {samsara) were illusion (mithyd). On the other hand, 
in spite of the injunctions of their founders, both the 
Buddhistic and the Jaina traditions set up by their 
followers take up practically to the karma doctrine. In 
Jainism, for instance, meditation itself resolved into a 
matter of ritualistic observance ; thus, a Jain is expected, 
for instance, to read or recite a particular grantha (reli- 
gious book) for a particular number of times every day. 

Now, the re-interpretation of yajna in terms of jndna, 
as propounded by the Upanishads, Sankaracharya, and 
others, was again carried to such an extreme extent that 
it became almost incompatible with the every-day life of 
an average man. The extreme form to which jndna -yajna 
philosophy led was of asceticism and renunciation of a life 
of activity (karmasamnydsa). The eulogy of jndna at its 
extreme tended to result in a wholesale condemnation of 
karma. In order to raise the one to its highest and to indi- 
cate its distinctive merit, the other was placed at the lowest 
in estimation. Also, like karma in the earlier days, jndna, 
too, soon became formalistic and fossilized. The extreme 
ascetic implications of the jndna cult must have caused a 
great deal of dissatisfaction among the masses of India. 
It was too much to ask of the average man to believe that 
world and worldliness (jagat and samsara) were all false 
{mithyd), because they were all born of appearance 
(mdyd). 

Therefore, Hinduism had to be re-interpreted to suit the 
needs of the average man in India. In the new re-inter- 
pretation, account had to be taken of the past heritage 
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(parampard) of India ; that could not be discarded in toto ^ 
'fhe mistakes of the past too, had to be avoided. Both 
the interpretations of the past, — ^the one in terms of the 
karma-yajna as well as the other in terms of jndna-yajna — 
were, as we have seen, expressions of the human needs of 
their own times. Dissatisfied with the one as a solution of 
the problem of existence, the Hindu mind discovered the 
other ; but then this latter was soon found incompatible 
with the actual every-day life of the Hindu. Therefore, 
the new interpretation of Hinduism had to be such as to 
take into account the life that has to be lived by the 
common man, and yet possess the dignity and majesty of 
a philosophy in order to be able to replace the philosophy 
of jndna-mdrgls. The karma-mdrga had taken into account 
the common man’s life, but soon failed to satisfy the 
Hindu with loftier ideas and ideals, who must have felt 
that what the karma-mdrga resulted into was too mundane 
and low an aim of life. The jndna-mdrga, on the other 
hand, proved rather too lofty ai>d impracticable an ideal 
for the average individual to approach. Both these kinds 
of mistakes of the past had to be avoided now. And yet, 
the past tradition (parampard) had to be kept alive as far 
as possible ; in fact, the new philosophy had to draw upon 
the past parampard itself. All this was achieved by the 
introduction of the bhakti principle, especially by the 
thinkers of Vaishnavite school mainly at the instance of 
the Bhagawadgita. The Gita accepted the heritage of the 
past in that yajna, karma, jndna, samnydsa, dharma, and 
even hhakti itself, were taken up by it ; but each of these 
was invested with a newer meaning, more compatible 
with every-day life that is lived, and therefore more 
human. Yajna was interpreted as a discipline in self- 
surrender to the will of God (Isvardrpana or Brahmdr- 
pana); karma was placed in opposition to akarma, in- 
activity, and made acceptable in life so far as it happened 
to be in accordance with the dharma of a man. Jndna was 
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explained as implemental to acquaint man with the great- 
ness and the glory of God and Godliness ; this was effected 
in order to bring God in an estimation above all else in the 
eyes of man, and thus to impel man to cultivate a spirit of 
activity in His name and for His sake without desire or 
expectations of its result (i. e. to karmasamnydsa in its 
true meaning of karmaphalasamnydsa). And bhakh 
towards which all these converge, with unswerving faith 
{sraddha) as its foundation, is the very pinnacle of the 
philosophy of life expounded by the Gita. It lifts up and 
carries forward the old Ya/Ma tradition (Y ajna-parampard) 
towards a living and ever-new interpretation. Life itself 
was conceived as a perpetual yajna, a perpetual surrender 
to God’s purpose, not in terms of the libations of ghee, 
milk, butter, cattle, or grain (i. e. vaidikam karma), nor 
in terms of mental contemplation (jndna), but in terms of 
giving up the entire self of man, — body, mind, heart and 
possessions. True and fullest living means the surrender 
of body, mind and belongings (sarvdrpana) ; — that is the 
yajna, the full yajna. And considerably along with this 
line of thought, the Hindu did, and does to-day, think of 
life as a yajna to be performed in terms of bhakti, of course 
in spite of and in the midst of human frailties. 

Therefore it is the yajna-parampard that is sought to 
be interpreted by all Vedic writers, Upanishadic writers, 
the Bhagawadgita and the Bhashyakara Acharyas. The 
Yajna-parampard is at the root of all Hindu scriptures 
and of the Hindu social psychology too. Even to this 
day, it finds expression in the very common term 
"Yajamdna” used to denote the householder (grihastha). 
This is how the magico-religious heritage of the Vedic 
India has persisted in the cultural consciousness of the 
Hindu even to this day. 

The magico-religious heritage of the Vedic times 
persists in the Hindu mind in yet another direction. The 
government of the supernatural power or powers over 
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human environment is also governing the Hindu social 
psychology. The various waias (penances), the sams- 
kdras, etc. have this presupposition of divine government 
of human affairs. At every stage during the course of 
each vmta or samskdra, the presence of the family-god 
(kula-devata), the village-god {grama- dev atd), and such 
other deities is invoked to be appeased. We shall have 
occasion to speak of the samskdras and their part in the 
individual’s life in the chapter on family. 

Now, a close scrutiny of all the several philosophies of 
life presented hitherto, will disclose to us more of the 
psychological unity behind them in spite of the historical 
differences of opinion incidental in the course of their 
development. All these views are based on a certain 
psychology, an attitude of mind, which is fundamental in 
the midst of all the divergencies. Let us attempt to under- 
stand this attitude of the Hindu mind. 

In the first place, in considering the problem of 
existence, of life, we must distinguish between the 
‘means’ and the ‘end’. The ‘end’ has been variously 
named as ‘mukti’, ‘moksa’ or ‘kaivalya’, though in 
fundamentals, the general meaning of all these terms is 
the same. We shall see, as we proceed, how it is the 
same in all cases. The ‘means’ have also been variously 
conceived as jndna, karma and bhakti. And here again, 
We have seen that though these differ from each other, 
none of them is exclusive or even independent of the 
other two. The important point is that these ‘means’ 
have to be made use of in accordance with dharma. So 
that, in one word, dkarmasamchaya (accumulation of 
dharma) would be the means to attain the meaning and 
the end of human existence, viz. moksa. 

And here we come to the main point of our inquiry, 
the psychology behind the ‘end’ and the ‘means’ : 
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The first issue to be raised here is, what is the end? 
Through one birth or several, whatever you have come 
to be has an origin. Why should you be born at all? 
Now, the Hindu believes that man is born and exists in 
accordance with the wish of God (Tsvata), of the Infinity, 
of the Primal Cause ; and that he is to that extent 
separated, as it were, from it. And from birth to birth, all 
the struggles that he goes through and the means that 
he employs, are the means to go back to the source of his 
existence. We are all born to fulfil the will of God. All 
sparks that radiate from him must desire to return to the 
original source. The whole problem seems to be reduced 
to this, that the whole universe is a process, first of evolu- 
tion, of the Many being evolved out of the One, and then 
of involution, — the Many trying their best to go back to 
the origin from which they came. From the point of view 
of this life, of samsdra, there is involution ; from the point 
of view of the One, the Tsvara, there is evolution. From 
Infinity, thus, finite souls appear and strive, with 
struggles and efforts, ultimately with a view to reach the 
Infinity ; — this is the end of existence. For, the birth of 
the sort that we get, in the view of the Hindu, is bound 
to keep us as finite and away from the infinite. It is there- 
fore that we seek to be free from birth. However, we also 
get in Hindu Philosophy the theory that births are 
opportunities to serve the Infinite, ^ that births themselves 
are thus means towards the end, that dealings with space 
and time are necessary implemental factors which we 
should welcome, in so far as they give us opportunities to 
be one with the Infinite. ! 

But, it may be asked : Why should it be said that 
freedom from birth is life found, is salvation? The 
Western mind misinterprets this theory in terms of not 


1 As with the Vaishijavites, esp. VallabhScharya (see 
Dr. Thoothi: “Vaishpavas of Gujarat” p. 93 et. seq.) 
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only death of this life, but of any existence. The Hindu’s 
answer to this lies in another theory altogether. The 
Hindu feels that the things of life and world and worldly 
relations are fetters in die way of his freedom. And 
therefore, the fact of the birth which brings him in con- 
tact with these is, for him, the main cause of this 
difficulty, fundamentally because he feels a sense of 
separation {viraha or wyoga) from the One, the Universal 
Principle, while he really wants to merge into the One. 
Therefore, he finds himself divided between this longing 
to merge in the Universal and the problems of life, viz., 
world and worldliness (jagat and samsdra). In his best 
moments he compares these two attractions, these two 
desires, these two longings, and declares that if he wants 
to reach the one, he must abandon the other. This birth, 
then, is an opportunity to be one with, or to belong to, 
or to be united with, or to be about (according to the 
various philosophies) God. Otherwise, ordinarily he is 
satisfied with what he gets of the world and worldliness, 
or seeks more of it. Unless, therefore, that longing, that 
pang, that desire to go out of one’s self to the source of 
his being is aroused, the problem of salvation has no 
place for an individual. 

So then, the problem of life, the problem of existence, 
is, to return back, or to be alongside with, or to be one 
with the original source of existence. It is not to die, but 
to become deathless (amara) ■, and, to be amara does not 
mean that one dies for ever, but one becomes free from 
births and deaths, that is to say, one becomes immortal. 
And, this sense of separation from the original source of 
life by the individual lies, thus, at the root of this search 
for salvation in terms of mukti as cessation of births and 
deaths, as cessation of relation between the individual 
(jiva) and worldliness (samsdra). 

AIT the institutions, social or personal, are, in view of 
these considerations, further means of dharmasamchaya 
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and are calculated to secure this end of mukti for the 
individual. The four dsramas, the varna — organization, 
education, marriage, family, personal and social conduct — 
all these are means in this sense, to the one end, and must 
be followed in accordance with dharma. The hnite 
personality itself is also a means towards the end. The 
finite personality is the object which is sought to be 
developed, birth by birth, dsmma by dsrama, stage by 
stage, day by day, throughout this life, throughout his 
connections with the various social institutions, through- 
out his private life, towards realising the one end, viz., 
moksa from whence there is no return to this worldly or 
any existence of a changing nature (anitya). 

It is on these considerations that the various dharmas — 
the varna-dharma, the asrama-dharma, the kula-dharma, 
etc. are founded. The basis of asrama-dharma for 
instance, lies fundamentally in so helping the individual, 
each personally training himself up along such lines, that 
though he may have to live in, with and along with 
society, that is to say, world and worldliness {jagat and 
samsdra), he may so formulate and work out his career as 
to acquit himself equitably in the social universe, — 
which is only a part of the larger universe, — and in the 
world and worldliness, without being affected by these, 
so that when the time comes the individual may, out of 
this training and discipline, be enabled to cast away these 
social bonds, go into himself, and find himself out (dtma- 
jndna), and thus secure the salvation to achieve which this 
birth is an opportunity and the things of life in it are so 
many instruments of salvation. 

The whole system of asrama-dharma has. this note of 
direction ; the whole system oi varnadharma is based on 
such fundamental conception ; and all other qualitative 
dharmas, like manushya-dharma, nitya-dharma, naimitti- 
ha-dharma, kula-dharma, sadharana-dharma, dchdra- 
dharma, vyavahdra-dharma and so forth, are within the 
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orbit of this fundamental chord of Hinduism, viz., that 
all dharmas and karmas have to be and can be so adjusted 
and manipulated, that ultimately they will enable the in- 
dividual to be free from his karmas and bring him face to 
face with the ultimate dharma, to cultivate and practise 
which alone he took birth. In the following pages, we shall 
attempt to elucidate and explain this with reference to the 
different social institutions. 
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The Social Psychology of the System of the 
Four Asramas 

The Hindu sages have taken into account man as a 
social being with reference to the different factors that 
influence his life and its conduct. Thus, man is considered 
in connection with {)) De'sa, which may be said to be the 
regional approach to the study of society ; (ii) feak, which, 
we may say, constitutes the historical approach to that 
study ; (iii) srama which takes into account man with re- 
ference to his nurture and development in the con- 
temporary environment ; and (iv) guna which refers to 
the natural inherent individual equipment of man. The 
importance and significance of ‘place’ and ‘time’, or 
region and history, in the activities of man has been 
acutely recognized by the Hindu thinkers ; and Rdjarshi 
Bhishma teaches us, indeed, that according to the condi- 
tions and demands of the time and place (desakala), what 
is dharma may become adharma, and what is adharma 
may become dfeama.* 

In the present work, we have attempted to make an 
investigation into the Hindu social thought particularly 
under the last two headings, i. e. on man as a social being 
in connection with his nurtural developments, and in con- 
nection with his natural endowments. We may note here 
that in substance, all the Hindu sages agree that any 
scheme of social organization which aims at the best 
functioning of every human being as a social unit, must, 
in the first instance, take him into account from two 
aspects : First, it must consider man as a social being with 
reference to his training and development in the natural 


Maha. Santi. 78, 32. 
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and social environment in order to enable him to fulfil the 
final aim of his existence ; and secondly, this has to be 
co-ordinated with another scheme which studies man with 
reference to his natural endowments, attitudes and dis- 
positions. The first of these is the problem undertaken in 
the scheme of the dsmmas ; the second is thought out in 
the scheme of the oJarnas. 

The two schemes of the dsrama and the varna, which 
we may shortly term as the considerations of the problems 
of the nurture and the nature of man, rightly serve as 
the corner-stones of the Hindu theory of social organiza- 
tion. And, we may also note here that the scheme of the 
dsramas as thought out and devised by the Hindu is a 
unique phenomena in the whole history of the social 
thought of the world, without even a parallel to it in any 
other thought-system. The same may be said to be true 
to a great extent of the •aarna-orgnization also. 

Now, both the schemes of the diramn as well as the 
varna presuppose, and are fundamentally based upon, a 
certain point of view in regard to the problem of life and 
its conduct, upon a certain philosophy oi life ; this funda- 
mental philosophy of life was the topic of our first chapter. 
There we have discussed the ways in which the problem 
of existence and human destiny was conceived by the 
Hindu, and how attempts were made to arrive at a basis 
for the solution of that problem. In this chapter and in 
those that follow, we shall attempt to find out how, on 
this basis, the whole superstructure of the Hindu social 
institutions has been erected so as to give effect to the 
principles enunciated in the first chapter, within the orbit 
of the practical day-to-day life of the Hindu. In other 
words, in the first chapter, we dealt with the theory of the 
problem of life and its solution, while in this chapter and 
in the chapters that follow, we are going to consider the 
practices based on that theory, by following which the 
ideals preached by the theory could be realized. 
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And here lies, broadly speaking, probably one of the 
distinctions between the Hindu way of understanding, 
tackling and solving social problems and the modern 
Western way. In the West, generally speaking, the social 
sciences as such of to-day are mainly built up in terms of 
the relations between man and man, and between man and 
his environment, and from thence, between man and God, 
and that too only if and when the latter has at all to be 
taken into consideration. While, on the whole, the Hindu 
starts with the problem of the relation between man and 
God or the Ultimate Principle ; and upon that basis he 
seeks to define and formulate his relations with every 
other thing, person, event, and circumstance in the 
universe. Thus, for the Hindu, the individual’s relation 
with God defines his relations with other men, with his 
family, with the group or society in which he lives or with 
which he comes in contact, with his village and his 
country — in fact, with humanity and with the world ! 

And this general statement of the case applies to the 
Asrama theory which we are proposing to state and dis- 
cuss in this chapter, reserving the discussion of the varm, 
theory for a later chapter. The whole of the life of a 
human individual is, for the Hindu, a kind of schooling 
and self-discipline. Now, dming the course of this school- 
ing, he has to pass through four stages,- — ^four grades of 
courses, as it were, — called the d'sramas. And, in regard 
to the asramas too, every item and stage and phase have 
to be defined in terms of the already defined relations 
between man and God. Here, therefore, practically we 
start with a supernatural basis ; upon this, we erect the 
superstructure of the man’s earthly career. The earthly 
existence has thus to be defined in terms of dharma ; and 
dharma has to be interpreted in the concrete in terms of 
karma. The asrama scheme therefore defines our dharma 
in and through a life of samsdra, before it, and beyond its 
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pale ; and in practice, it seeks to delineate the implications 
of dharma in terms of karma. 

In order to understand the psycho-moral basis of the 
dsramas proper, it is advisable that we should take up the 
theory of the purushdrthas which concern themselves with 
the understanding, justification, management and conduct 
of affairs of the individual’s life in relation to the group, 
in and through dsramas. We speak of the purushdrthas as 
the ‘psycho-moral’ basis of the dsrama theory, because, 
on the one hand, the individual receives a psychological 
training through the dsramas in terms of lessons in the use 
and management of the purushdrthas ; while, on the other 
hand, in actual practice, he has to deal with the society 
in accordance with these lessons. It is in the light of the 
understanding of the meaning and place of the purushd- 
rthas in the dsrama scheme that we shall be able to com- 
prehend the right method, way and outlook for the 
management of each of the dsramas. The four purushd- 
rthas are dharma, artha, kdma and moksa. It is usual to 
translate these terms in English by such words as mora- 
lity, wealth, desire or passion, and salvation respectively. 
But these terms are potent with deeper meanings than 
these English words singly convey. Thus, the word 
dharma is derived from the Sanskrit root ‘dhri’ , meaning 
‘to hold together, to preserve.’^ The social implications 
and meaning of dharma as a principle for maintaining the 
stability of society is brought out by Vasudeo Krishna in 
three verses in the Mahdhhdrata. In advising Arjuna as to 
what is dharma, he touches, first, only a fringe of dharma 
when he says that ‘'dharma is created for the well-being 


1 For the several stages of meaning through which the word 
has passed from the Rigvedic period onwards, see 
P. V. Kane: “History of the Dharmaiastras,’’ Section I, 
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of all creation” and further that ‘‘all that is free from 
doing harm to any created being is certainly dfearwa; for 
indeed dfoarwa is created to keep all creation free from 
any harm. ’ Krishna proceeds, next, to give a still more 
comprehensive view of dharma : “Dharma is so called 
because it protects (dharanat) all ; dharma preserves all 
that is created. Dharma, then, is surely that principle 
which is capable of preserving the universe.”’ Artha, on 
the other hand, is to be understood as referring to all the 
means necessary for acquiring worldly prosperity, such as 
wealth or power. And hdma refers to all the desires in 
man for enjoyment, and satisfaction of the life of the 
senses, including the sex to which the word kdma more 
prominently refers.* 

In a sense, then, artha and kdma may be said to refer 
to two aspects of man’s earthly belongings : artha refer- 
ring to the material possessions, and kdma to the natural 
mental inclinations possessed by man. At its worst, hdma 
is said to be one of the six enemies of human being.® But 
it is equally true that a human being cannot conduct his life 
without artha which constitutes the means of living, and 
kdma which helps the propagation of the species. There- 
fore, it is needed that the correct quality and quantity, the 
place, and the season of artha and kdma, have to be found 


1 Maha. Kama. 69, 57 : ^^prabhavartham cha bhutanam 
dharma-pravachanam kritam'\ 

* ibid. 58 : Yas syddahimsdsamyuktas sa dharma iti niicha- 
yah Icihimsdrtham cha bhutanam dharma-pravachanam 
kritamlj, 

® ibid. 59 : ^^dhamnad dharma itydhur dharmo dharayate 
prajdhjyas sydd dhdranasamyuktas sa dharma iti 
niichayahif. 

^ CL the discussion on the purushdrthas in Dr. Thoothis’ “The 
Vaishnavas of Gujarat’', pp. 44-45. 

^Kama, Krodha, lobha, moha, mada and matsara — passion or 
lust, temper, greed, weakness of will, conceit or pride, and 
jealousy, — are the six enemies (shadripu) of man. 
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out and fixed up by the wise. Now, this is done in terms 
of dharma which defines for man, the proper quality, 
quantity, place and season, for the right functioning of 
artha and kdma. By attending to his dhama, therefore, a 
person is entitled to live a proper life even though it may 
be lived in terms of artha and kdma. As Vidura says : “It 
is by the help of dharma that the sages have been able to 
cross the world. The stability of the universe depends 
upon dharma; artha and kdma too, depend for their pro- 
per management upon dharma. Dharma is the foremost of 
all ; artha is said to be the middling ; and kdma, it is said 
by the wise, is the lowest of the three. Therefore, we 
should live with controlled soul, paying our best attention 
to dharma.”^ In the opinion of Manu, the good of huma- 
nity lies in a harmonious management or co-ordination of 
the three (trivarga), viz., dharma, artha and kdma. Says 
he: “Some declare that the good of man consists in 
dharma and artha ; others opine that it is to be found in 
kdma and artha ; some say that dharma alone will give it ; 
while the rest assert that artha alone is the chief good of 
man here below (on earth). But the correct position is that 
the good of man consists in the harmony or the aggregate 
of the three.”® Now this advice, as Kulluka explains, is 
meant for those who weigh the issue from the viewpoint of 
the immediate and worldly objectives of life. But, from the 
point of view of the final purpose and meaning of life, 

1 Maha. Santi. 167, 6-9: — ‘'dharmeriaivarshayastirna dharnie 
lohah pratishthit&h/dharmena, devO. vavridhur dharnie 
chdrthah samahitah j j 7 j j dharmo rdjan gunah ireshtho 
madhyamo hy artha uchyatejk&mo yaviyan iti cha pravadanti 
mctnishinah IjSlj tasmSddharmapradhO-nena hhavitavyam 
yatdtmanal”. 

* “dharmarthawchyate ireyah kamS.rthau dharma eva cha / 
artha eveha va ireyas trivarga iti tu sthitikf (Man. ii, 224 . 
On ‘trivarga’ Kulluka comments: “ dharmArthakamatmakah 
parspar&viruddhastrivarga eva purusharthatayd ireya iti 
viniichayah j. 
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moksa alone would prove to be the best guide. ' With 
reference to the supreme end of moksa, therefore, the 
other three immediate objectives of life become but the 
means for the attainment of that end. 

Now, as we shall see in our discussion of the gri- 
hasthdsrama, artha and kdrna have to be practised by the 
individual with reference to one or more other individuals. 
So also, the practice of dharma cannot be possibly con- 
ceived as existing apart from the relation between the 
individual and the group, except when the dharma 
directed is mainly in the interest of the moksa of the 
individual ; for, then artha and kdma become transformed 
and get merged into moksa. Thus, on the whole, the 
purushdrthas are concerned both with the individual as 
well as the group. They enunciate and justify the certain 
kinds of relation between the individual and the group ; 
they define the just relations between activities of the in- 
dividual and those of the group ; they state and consider 
also the improper relations between the individual and the 
group. Thus, the purushdrthas control both the individual 
and the group, and also their inter-relations. Here, it is 
to be remembered that when we refer to artha and kdma 
as purushdrtha, we refer to them in their proper propor- 
tions, that is to say, only in the best sense of these words. 
Artha refers to the problem and activities connected with 
the finding, making, gathering, conserving and organizing 
of the fundamental necessities of life connected with 
nutrition and all that accompanies the same ; similarly, 
kdma refers to the sex and the reproductive aspect, its 
understanding, its right functions, its ob-functioning, its 
organization and management, — both with reference to 
the individual and the group. Dharma seems to be the 
arbiter, the conscience keeper, the director, the inter- 


^ ^^evam cka buhhuhiun pratyupadeio na mumuhiunj 
mumukiun&m tu mo'k§a eva ifey<i Hi Shashthe DakSywtej , 
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prater, of the proprieties that govern the right functioning 
and management of the relations between the inner man 
and the outer man, and between the individual and the 
group. Dharma is, therefore, the holder of the balance in 
terms of which ariha and feawa have to be dealt with, 
weighed, practised and appropriated.' Mofeia, on the 
other hand, seems to be concerned mainly with the in- 
dividual. It refers, perhaps, to the appeal of the inner man 
to the individual, pure and unaffected by the group. It is 
perhaps too personal an outlook that defines the struggle 
and hope and justification within the individual for Moksa. 
But, from the Hindu’s point of view, we must also 
remember, that the inner personality of the individual at 
its best, is identified by him with, not only the group, not 
only the society, not only the nation, not only the race, 
nor even with the human race, but also with the whole 
creation, animate and inanimate, seen and unseen, which 
includes all these and is still much more than all these ! 
This will be amply evident from our discussion on the 
problem of moksa in the first chapter. 

And now let us turn to the theory and practice of the 
dsramas proper. The word dsrama is originally derived 
from the Sanskrit root ‘srama’ ‘to exert oneself’ ; there- 
fore it may mean, by dgrivation, (i) a place where 
exertions are performed, afid (ii) the action of performing 
such exertions.* Literally ,;,'>an dsrama is a ‘halting or 
resting place’. The word therefore signifies a halt, a 
stoppage or a stage in the journey of life just for the sake 
of, in a sense, rest in order to prepare oneself for further 
journey. The dsramas, then, are to be regarded as resting 
places during one’s journey on the way to final liberation 

* For a discussion of- the implications of the concept of 
dharma on similar lines, see also Thoothi: “The Vaishnavas 
of Gujarat”, Ch. II. 

* Hastings: “Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics” — Art. on 
"Airama”, by P. Deussen. 
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which is the final aim of life. The four stages of life, says 
Vyasa in the Mahabharata, form a ladder or flight of four 
steps. That flight attaches to Brafewa. By ascending that 
flight one reaches the region of Brahma. ^ Whichever of 
the above be the original meaning of the word, the 
historical development of the dsrama scheme as an insti- 
tution and the social implications within it include all the 
interpretations given above. Each of the airawas is a 
stage of life in which the individual has to train himself 
for a certain period, and exert himself within the circuit 
of the same in order to qualify himself for the next. 

The dsramas axe four in number: (1) the brahma- 
charya- — ^that of a student, (2) the grihastha — ^that of a 
married man, the householder, (3) the vdnaprastha — that 
of a retired life in the forest, after abandoning the home, 
preparatory to complete renouncement of worldly re- 
lations, and (4) the samnydsa — the life of complete 
renunciation of worldly relations and attachments. 
Attempts have been made to show that in the beginning 
there were only three dsramas, that originally the 
vdnaprastha and the samnydsa dsramas, formed only one 
order, and that these came to be distinguished from one 
another in later times. * Thus the Chhandogya Upanishad 
mentions three orders of life according to dharma (trayo 
dharmaskandhd) ; (i) the householder’s order, where one 
is expected to perform sacrifices (yajnah), study {adhya- 
yanam), and charity ida ^m) ; (2) the order of the recluse 
wherein one is expected to perform penances (tapas) ; 

* Maha. Santi. 242, 15: 

” Chatushpadl hi rdhirenl brahmanyeshd pratishthitS. / 
etamSruhya nihsreram brahtnalo’ke mahlyate J j . 

* See “Proc. and Trans, of the Seventh AU-Ind. Ori. Con.” 

Baroda, Dec. 1933 (1935), PP- 315-16, Art. on ‘‘Develop- 
ment of the System of Airamas” by Dr. P. M. Modi. See 
also ‘‘Vedic Index” by Macdonell and Keith, Vol. I, 
pp. 68-69; C. V. Vaidya: "History of Sanskrit 

Literature”, Vol. I, Section ii, pp. 180 ff., Poona (1930). 
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and (3) the order of a perpetual or life-long (atyantam) 
student residing permanently in the house of a teacher 
{dcharyakuhvdst). All these three {sarva ete,) reach the 
worlds of bliss (punyaloM) y aiter des^th ; but any of these 
three who is established in Brahman {brahma-samsthoY 
attains immortality (amritatvam),^ Dr; Modi also refers 
to two other passages from Manusmriti where reference 
to the scheme of dsramas as consisting of three asramas 
is made. ® 

^'Hrayo dhannaskandha, yajno* dhyayanam ddnamiti pratha- 
mah, tapa eva dvitlyo, acharyakulavasi tritlyo, atyanta- 
mattnana7nachayyakuWvasadayan/ sarva ete. pimyaloka hha- 
vanti brahmas amstho* mntatwmeti/— Chhando. Upa. ii, 
23, I. 

* See Modi : Op. cit. 

This passage, however, may be interpreted in a different 
manner. For, Dr. Modi has taken the word ^brahmor 
samsthah* as an adjective qualifying the three orders 
mentioned previously in the passage. The word, on the other 
hand, may have been used independently to denote an order 
by itself. It is in this manner that Prof. Ranade has 
interpreted the last sentence from the passage quoted above — 
as referring to the samnydsa d^rama as the fourth dsrama, 

“ We are told^', says he, ‘‘that he alone who lives in 

Brahman (brahma-samstho) j referring probably to the life of 
the Saninyasin, attains to immortality. When we re-arrange 
these orders, he further adds, “we find that the foundations 
of the future Ihama system are already to be found firmly 
laid even in such an old Upanishad like the Chhandogya. ’ ’ — 
‘A Constructive Survey of Upanishadic Philosophy’, (Poona, 
1926), pp. 60-61. 

eva hi tray a lokdsta eva traya diramahjta eva hi trayo 
veddsta ev oktds tr ay o'gnay ah* ii, 230. 

“There are three Worlds, three Adramas, three Vedas, as 
also there are said to be three Fires.’" 

And, ''Yasindttrayo*pyd§ramina fndnendnnena chdnvahamj 
grihasthenaiva dhdryante tasmdjjyeshthdhamo grihlj — Man. 
iii, 78. 

Dr. Modi considers that in the latter verse, the force of ‘api’ 
is intended to include all the diramas in existence ; and there- 
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Now even though in early literature, we find, as in the 
Chhando^a tJpanishad qtioted above, a mention of the 
three phases of life viz., the student, the householder, and 
the anchorite, yet there is no particular order laid down 
in the Upanishads for these phases to be followed. A man, 
it seems, could become a householder after he finished his 
student’s life, or he could live the life both of a student 
and a householder, or he could turn to the anchorite’s life 
after he finishes his student’s career, without marrying.’ 
This means that the samnydsts stage need not necessarily 
be preceded by the grihastha phase. The four stages 
come to us, in an ordered form, from later Upanishads 
like the Jabala, according to which the order of the 
student must precede that of the householder, and that of 
the householder must be followed by the order of the 
anchorite {vdnaprastha) , while the order of the wandering 
or begging ascetic {parivrdjaka or bhiksu) must be pre- 
ceded by those of the householder and the anchorite.* 

If we try to identify the three dsramas mentioned in 
the Chhandogya Upanishad with the four traditional 
ones, we may say that a system of three dhamus rather 
than four could more stand the test of reason. There is a 
view according to which the samnydsa state was not re- 
garded as an dsrarna proper ; it was rather considered- as 

fore, for him, the passage means that all the three dsramas 
including the grihasthOirafna itself are dependent upon 
grihasthdirama. The conimehtatof Kulluka on Manu, how- 
ever, has interpreted ‘trayo’ pyCHratnino’ ,as ‘the three 
diraonas other than the grihasthdirarna’ . (grihasthavyatirik- 
tdstrayo’pydirdmino) depend upon grihasfhdSrama for their 
support’. 

1 See Chhand. Up. ii, 23, i (already quoted above); v, 10 ; 
viii, 15; Br. Up. iii, 8, 10; iv, 2, 22; Taitt. Up. i, ii, i. cf. 
Ranade: “A Constructive Survey of Upanishadic Philoso- 
phy” pp. 60-61; Keith: ‘‘Religion and Philosophy of the 
Veda and the Upanishads”, voL ii, p. 587. 

* Keith : Op. cit. pp. 587-8. Sefe* Jabala Up. iv. 
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outside the meaning, and therefore beyond the limits, of 
an dsrama, as in the ^vetasvatara Upanishad wherein the 
samnydsi, is said to be above all the dramas {atydsraminY \ 
as such, he is no longer a social personality ; he is 
devoid of any family bond ; he is a homeless wanderer, 
begging, without any belonging or property of his own ; 
and such a one bears the name of samnydsin, that is, a 
person who has renounced everything.® And, we may also 
point out that even in the later development of the 
dsramas into a scheme of four stages, the personal identity 
of the man who ends -with the vdnaprastka stage and 
enters into the samnydsa stage ceases to exist altogether 
both for himself and for the rest of the world. In fact, such 
a person is actually supposed to have been dead, the usual 
death ceremonies (antyeshti) being actually performed by 
his kinsmen ; and the samnydsin is said to have been born 
out of the ashes and the flames of the funeral pyre of the 
dead person. Such a person, in fact, even abandons his 
personal name and the family surname by which he has 
been known before he takes up samnydsa, and actually 
adopts a new name by which he comes to be known there- 
after. And, since the man is supposed to be dead, and his 
body is taken to have been already burnt away and the 
death ceremonies performed, his actual death after the 
samnydsa is accepted by him has to be by the rites of 
what is known as samddhi, and not by the antyeshti death- 
rites meant for the ordinary man. 

Now, according to the Hindu Dharmasastra, each in- 
dividaul should normally pass through these four phases 
of life, one after another (kramasah), and live in them 
according to the sdstras if he desires to obtain salvation 
{moksa).* After passing from dsrama to dsrama, and after 


* Svet. Upa. vi, 2. 

* Keith: Op. cit. p. 589. 

* Man. VI, 88; also see Gau. Hi, 1; Apa. ii, 21, 2. 
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offering the sacrifices with senses subdued (jitendriyah), 
comprehending and realizing the limitations and futility 
of a life dependent upon alms and offerings {bhiksdbali- 
parisrdntah) ii one goes forth as a wandering mendicant 
(parivrajan) and dies thereafter, he becomes blessed ; that 
is, as explained by Kullukabhatta, such a person attains 
moksa.^ Now, before entering the last phase, viz., the 
samnydsa, he has to pass through the three previous 
phases of life in their proper order ; besides, he has to 
satisfy himself that he has carried out the duties and 
obligations laid down for each of the dsramas ; and he has 
also to see that he has duly given his dues to the “debts” 
(rmas).* These three rinas ate : (i) the debt to the rishis 
{rishirind), (2) the debt to the ancestors (piinma), and 
(3) the debt to the Gods (devarina).* Now these three 
debts could be satisfied, respectively, (i) by studying 
the Vedas in accordance with the rules laid down for the 
study (vidhivad), that is to say, by passing through the 
brahmacharydsrama , (2) by begetting sons in accordance 
with the dharma {dharmatah), i. e., by going through the 
grihasthdsrama and (3) by offering sacrifices according to 
one’s capacity (sdktito), i. e., by performing the duties of 
the vdnaprasthdsrama.* After carrying out these, one 
should apply one’s mind towards the attainment of 
mohsa.^ It is opined that the man who fails to carry out 
any of these obligations due to him during the first three 
dsramas is not entitled even to try to attain moMa ; and, 
Manu says that he who seeks moksa without fulfilling his 


* Man. vi, 34, and Kullukabhatfa’s commentary on it: 
(mok^aJ&bKadbrahmabhiitcvrddhyatUayam prapnoti). cf. also 
Bau. ii, 17, 15-16. 

* Man. vi, 35 ; cf. Yaj. iii, 57. 

•Man.:iv,/ 257 ./ ' 

* Man. vi, 36. 

*ibid. 
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duties in the first three asrdmas will sink low to damnation 
[vrajatyadhah).'- 

There are differences of opinion among different 
authorities concerned as regards the particular period of 
age at which one is expected to enter each of the dsramas. 
Thus, for instance, different ages at which a man is ex- 
pected to enter the grikasthdsrama have been prescribed ; 
and, moreover, for dilferept z’arwas again, different ages 
at which an individual ma.y enter the brahmacharya stage 
are given.* After the prescribed course of education is 
completed, the young man enters the grihasthdsrama ; this 
is bound to be obviously in the maturity of youth, when 
he is fit to marry. And, he is expected to retire from the 
grihasthasrama after doing his part as a member of the 
dhama in the proper manner (vidhivat) this happens 
when his skin gets wrinkled, ; when his hair turns white, 
and when he sees the sons of his sons ; he has now to take 
to a life in the forest ; he may leave his wife to the care 
of his sons, or he may take her away alongside with him 
(sdhaiva vd).*' In the forest he has to live the simplest 
life : receiving alms, performing sacrifices, and studying 
the Vedas and the Upanishads.® After having thus spent 
the third part of (a man’s natural term, of) life in the forest 
{vane), he may live as an ascetic during the fourth part 
of his existence abandoning all attachment to worldly 
objects and relations {tyaktvd sam gam). 


^^'Amdhitya dvijo vedananutpadya iathd sutdn / anishtva 
chaiva yajnai^cha mokiamichchanvrajatyadhah*' and also, 
^'Rinani trlnyupdkritya nmno mokSe niv&iayet j anapdhritya 
moksam tu sevamano vrajatyadhah” — Man., vi, 35,' and 37. 
cf. also Yaj: iii, 56; Bau. ii, 34; Apa, ii, 24. 

* See next chapter. 

* See chapters IV and V. 

^ Man. vi, 1-3; also Maha. Santi. 244, 4. 

® Man. vi, 5 ff; Yaj. iii, 45; Vis- xciv. 1-3. 

® Man. vi, 33. 
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The Kamasutras of Vatsyayana point out in this con- 
nection, that as the natural spa‘n of the life of a human 
being is supposed to be a hundred years [satdyurvai 
purusho), one should divide this period into childhood 
(bdlya), youth (yauvana) and old age (sthdvira). In child- 
hood, the individual should acquire education (yidya- 
grahana) ; in youth he should seek to satisfy his natural 
craving for enjoyment and pleasure {kdmam) ; while in his 
'old age he should seek dharma and moksa. ^ But, 
Vatsyayana adds, that owing to the uncertainty of life 
[anityatvaddyusho), one should follow these, viz. vidyd, 
kdma, dharma and moksa as they come to him at any 
period of life {yathopapddam seveta) f that is to say, one 
has to pursue each of these, not to the exclusion of the 
rest, but whenever he gets opportunities to practise any 
of these, he should avail himself of the^ same. According 
to Vatsyayana, in fact, one should pursue all the three 
purushdrthas (trivarga) viz. dharma,^ artha, and kdma, 
together in proper adjustment with each other, without 
any one of these coming in the way uf the other.* This is 
also the tone in which Manu has advised that the real 
good of man consists in the harmony or aggregate of the 
‘three purushdrthas (trivarga)!* 

Of the four dsramas, the first two will be treated here 
only in brief, as they will be described in details in the 
chapters that follow ;® on the cither hand, we propose to 
^scuss the vdnaprastha and thic samriydsa dsramas suffi- 
ciently fully in this chapter, sn as to give us an idea of 
the kind of discipline and trai.ning which the individual is 
expected to undergo in these, dsramas. 

* Kama, i, ii, i-6. 

* ibid. 

* “ Anyonydnuhaddham parasparasyanupady&ttakam seveta’^. 

* Man. ii, 224. 

® For 'Brahmacharyairama’ , see Ch. Ill, infra.; and for 
‘ grihastha^rama' , see fJhs. W and V infra. 
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The upanayana ceremony introduces the young boy 
into the Brahmacharydsrama.^ After the course of 
studies is over in accordance with the dharmas laid down 
for the brahmacMn, betakes a bath, symbolic of his com- 
pletion of that dsrama course; so he now becomes a 
sndtaka (one who has taken the bath).* He now becomes 
fit to enter the next dsrama viz., the grihasthdsrama. The 
ceremony of returning back home from the teacher is 
called samdvartana. In the grihasthdsrama, the individual 
has to fulfil his obligations to the members of his family, 
to his deceased ancestors, to strangers and to the gods, 
in order to become fit to enter the next dsrama of 
vdnaprastha. 

Now in the vdnaprasthdsrama, as the name itself 
suggests, the individual has to leave the shelter not only 
of the family {kula) and of the home {griha), but of the 
village (grawa) too ; he must go to the forest and live 
there, all the while striving to bring under control his 
senses of enjoyment (niyatendriyah)* in the following 
manner ; He has .to eat vegetables and fruits only 
(sdkamulaphala) ;* he is not to touch sweet things or meat 
{madhu mdmsam cfea)®he must never accept fruits or roots 
grown in the village {grdmajdtdni) even when he is ex- 
tremely hungry (drto’pi). ® For his clothing he has to use 
the deerskin {charma) of the bark of a tree {chlram vd)P 
He should make no deliberate attempts to obtain comforts 
{aprayatnah sukdrtheshu\; and, has to lead a celibate life 


* See San. Gr. Su. II, i ffj; Gobh. Gr. Su. II, lo ff. Ap. Gr. 

Su. IV, lo, I. etc; A^v. Gr. Su. I, 20, ii ff. etc. 

* San. Gr. Su. Ill, i, ff.; Gobh. Gr. Su. Ill, 4, 7 ff. ; Ap. Gr. 

Su. V, 12-13. Su. Ill, 8, 9. etc. 

» Man. vi, 4: also Yaj. Hi, 45; Gau. iii. 27. 

* Man. vi, 5; also Yaj. iii, 46s 
® Man. vi, 14. 

* Man. vi, 16; cf. Yaj. iii, 46. \ 

^ Man. vi, 6. 
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(brahmachdri), sleeping on the floor (dhardsayak), resid- 
ing under a tree, without any attachment to where he 
happens to reside {saraneshvamamschaiva).'- Yet he has 
to continue the performance of the five great sacrifices 
(mahdyajndn) which he used to perform in the grihasth- 
dsrama, in the proper manner {yidhipurvakam),^ and has 
to offer to the fullest for sacrifices ihalim) ; and he has to 
offer to the guests who may visit him out of whatever he 
collects for himself to eat according to his might 
(saktitah).^ Besides, he should utilize his time in studying 
the upanishads and the srutis, and practise penances 
(tapas) for the purging of his body (sarlrasya cha 
suddhaye), as also in order to raise his soul up to higher 
and higher levels (atmasamsiddhaye).* Thus, he must de- 
vote himself heart and soul to his studies {svddhydye 
nityayuktah sydt) ; at the same time, he has to lead a life 
of self-control [ddnto) and friendliness (maitrah) and 
charity (ddtd) to others — life wherein though he never 
accepts drartty from 'dthef s (nityamandddtd), h e has a 
compassionate attitude towards all creatures sarva bhutd- 
nukampakatrpr^TTtKe individual dies while he is pursuing 
his life in the vdnaprasthdsrama in this manner, he is sup- 
posed to reach the region of brahma* — ^that is, he attains 
moksa, as the commentator KullukabhaUa, on Manus- 
mriti, ’’ explains. 

But if he survives the vdnaprasthdsrama* the individual 
has to enter the last dsrama of samnydsa, casting off all 


^ Man. vi, 26; Ytj. iii, 51 and 54. 

* Man. vi, 5. 

® Man. vi, 7. 

^ Man. vi, 29-30. 

^ Man. vi, 8, cf. Yaj. iii, 48. 

® Man. vi, 32. 

On Man. vi, 32. — Mok^amapnoti ityarthah. 

^ '"Yasya tu mcimnabhavastasyaha"' says Kuliaka, before start- 
ing commenting on the next section on Samnydsa, 
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attachment (saw^aw) with the world. * Manu also permits 
the individual to enter this airaww immediately after the 
grihasthasrama.^ Commenting on this sloka of Manu, 
Kullukabhatta quotes from Jabalasruti : “One should 
complete brahmacjiarya and enter grihastha s order, after 
that he should enter vdnaprastha, and thence he should 
take to samnydsa; or else, he may take to samnydsa 
directly after brahmacharya, or after the grihastka stage 
is completed Yainayalkya, too, takes up the same view 
by allowing a person to take up the samnydsdsrama either 
after the vdnaprasihdsrama, or directly after he has done 
with the grihasthdsrama.* The man who has entered the 
sanydsdsrama should possess nothing ; he must always 
move about, all alone [eka eva char enmity am), without 
being dependent upon any one for help or support 
{asahdyavdn) f he could beg alms only once in a day ; and 
he should not feel down-hearted when he fails to procure 
alms nor should he feel elated when he procures it.® 
Indeed, he should care neither for living nor death 
(nabhinandeta maranam ndbhinandeta jivitam). '^ By re- 
straining his senses (indnyd-mm nirodhena), by casting 
away the love and hatred within himself [rdgadveshak- 
sayeita cha), and by living a life of harmlessness to living 
beings (ahimsayd cha bhutdndm), the samnydsi becomes 
fit to achieve immortality— that is, as Kulluka explains, 

^ Man. vi, 33. 

Atmanyagmn samUropya hrdhmanah pravrajedgrhdt '\ — 
Man. vi, 38. 

® Yathd Jdhdlasnitih :' — ^hrahmacharyam samdpya grihl 
hhaved, grihl hhutvd vanl hhatved, vanl hhuivd pravrajet ; 
itaratha brahmacharyddeva pravrajed, grihadva, vanadvd\ 

^Yaj. iii, 56; also in Ban. ii, 17, 18-28; Vis. xcvi, x-2; 
Vijnane^vara's comm, on Yaj. iii, 56, quotes the same 
passage from Jabalasruti wKich is quoted above. 

® Man. vi, 57. 

®Man. vi, 57. 
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to attain moksa. ^ All the sins {papmanam) of the man 
who passes through the samnydsdsrama in this manner 
come to be washed off and destroyed (vidhuya),^ and thus 
he attains the ultimate end or goal of existence {paramdm 
gatini), which end is again explained by Kulluka as the 
same as “mohsa” 

The Mahabharata describes the duties and obligations 
of the dramas in almost similar terms/ And Kautilya 
too, summarizes them in his Arthasastra in a like 
manner/ Kautilya further adds that it is the duty of the 
King to see that his subjects abide by the rules made 
obligatory for persons following any one of the four 
dsramas. He asserts that the violation of the codes of 
behaviour for the dsramas as well as for the varnas would 
lead to a confusion of the varnas and dsramas and thence 
to a chaotic state of the society (samkara) — such that the 
world {lokah) would thereby come to an end (uchchhid- 
yeia).^ On the other hand, he adds, if all people follow 
these regulations, the world would certainly progress. ’’ 
The dsrama and the varna schemes are thus conceived as 
means not merely towards furthering the best ends of 

* Man. vi, 6o; Kulluka’s commentary is — “Mokiayogo 
bhavati”. 

* Man. vi, 85. 

* Man. vi, 96; Kulluka’s commentary is; “pararnam gatim 
mokialdkiand-m pr&pnoti”. 

■ * See Maha: Santi. Adhyayas 6i,,(ii to 17 4 Iokas); 191-192; 
241-245; 268-275; 353 " 355 > Anu. 141 (where the Great God 
Maheivara is said to have explained to his wife UmS, the 
duties of the four a.^mmas. 

® Artha. p. 7 (Samasastry’s Tr.). 

® ".Svadharmassvar.gaydnantyaya chaftasyatikrame lokassam- 
kar'O.duchchhidyetdjtasmMsvadharrhxtim" bhutanSm r&js, na 
vyabhich&rayet / svadharmam swmdactkWno hi pretya cheha 
cna nandatif I” Artha. I, iii,, 8/6^7; 'Samasastry’s Tr., op. 
cit. p. 7. 

“ Vyavasth.itd,ryamaryddah kritavarri^irarnasthitihjtrwyyd hi 
rakdito lokah prasldati na siiidiij f” i^id. 
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social organization, but also of social progress, stability 
and equipoise. 

Apart from the special duties concerned with the life of 
the individual in each of the airawas/ there are certain 
obligations of a general or universal nature ; these are con- 
sidered as part of the duties of every human being with- 
out reference to the asrama to which he belongs. Thus, 
according to the Smritis, to whatever asrama a man may 
belong, he should, with diligence and assiduity {prayat- 
natah), practise the following characteristics of a proper 
life of dharma {dasalaksanako dharmah) ‘P Steadiness, 
forgiveness, self-control, abstention from unrighteously 
appropriating anything, purity, control of the sense- 
organs, correct discernment, knowledge, truthfulness, and 
absence from anger.* Kautilya too has said that harmless- 
ness, truthfulness, purity, absence of spite, abstinence 
from cruelty and forgiveness are the duties common to all 
human beings.* 

Of all the dsramas however, the grihasthdsrama is given 
a very high place of honour. The Mahabharata is quite 
emphatic in this connection. Thus we are told in the Santi- 
parva, that once Yudhishthira became so disgusted with 
the ways and affairs of the world that he proposed to take 
to the samnydsi’s mode of life ; but eventually he was 
pursuaded to remain in the grihasthdsrama by the wise 
counsels of his brothers, wife, and the Dvaipayana Vyasa 


1 Man. vi, 91. 

^“Dhritih kiama damo’steyam iauchamindriyanigrahah 
Dhlrvidyd satyamakrodho da§akam dharmcdaManam” . Simi- 
larly, Yaj. iii, 66; — 

"Satyamasteyamakrodho rhlh iauchwm dhtrdhritirdamah 
samyatendriyata vidyS, dharmah sarva udahritah". cf. also. 
Vas. X, 30. 

* "Sarvesh&mahimsd satyam iauchamana^uya'nriiamsyam 
Mama, chaj” — Artha. I, iii, 8, 4. 
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himself.' The story was narrated to him, of how “certain 
little-witted well-born Brahmana youths, without attain- 
ing manhood, forsaking their homes, came to the woods 
for leading a forest life.”* Indra felt pity for them, and 
taught them that “Asceticism is attainable by leading the 
life of a householder (kutumbavidhind) upon which the 
proper management of everything depends {jasmin 
sarvam pratishthitam).”’' In fact, says Indra “the life of 
a householder is very superior and sacred, and is called 
‘the field of success’ We are told that hearing these 
beneficial words pregnant with dharma, those ascetics 
abandoned the idea of Renunciation, saying — This is not 
meant for us now, — ^and started living like householders.® 
After all his relatives did their utmost to dissuade 
Yudhishthira from taking up samnjdsa, the Dvaipayana 
Vyasa himself advised him to follow the counsel of his 
brothers and wife of not abandoning his post as a member 
of the grihasthdsrama. For in the opinion of that sage, 
the highest dharma as sanctioned by the scriptures, con- 
sists in a training through the duties of a householder.® 
The householder supports birds, animals and various 
other creatures f ‘ ‘he, therefore, who belongs to that 
mode of life, is superior to all.”* In this dsrama, more- 
over, can the three purushdrthas, dharma, artha and 

1 Maha. Santi. Adhyayas 1 1 ff. The explanatory title of 
adhyaya ir is: “Yudhishthhram praii girhasthyasya 
sreshthyopapSdanatn.” 

* Maha. Santi. ii, 2. 

*ibid. 11, 21. 

^ ibid. II, 15: Siddhikietramidam punyam ayamev&iramo 
fnahanj 

®ibid. II, 27: “Tataste tadvachah ^rutvS. dharmdrthasahitam 
hitam/utsrujya 'nSsti iti' gat& gdrhasthyam samupaintSh j j 

* Maha. Santi. 23. 2 : "'Sastradrishtah paro dharmah sthito 
g&rhasthyamaSritah / ” 

’ibid. 23, 5. 

* ibid. 23. 5 : ” Grihasthencdva dhiryante tasmS,chchhreshtho 
grih&iratni" ■ 
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kdma, exist together, towards the end of moksa. ' In fact 
this mode of life is considered as the very root of all the 
others.* The other three asramas “derive from this 
dsrama the means they live upon, the offerings they make 
to the departed manes and the gods, and, in short, their 
entire support. ” * All the obligations of life, individual 
and social, all the three ‘debts’ (nwas)— the debt to the 
gods (devarind) the debt to the manes dr ancestors 
{pitririna) and the debt to the sages {rishirina) — could be 
satisfied by a person living a full life in the grihasth- 
asrama.* So also, the trust vested in us by the Creator 
could be executed m this airawa by the proper begetting 
of offsprings in the family!® 

And the Smritis, too, bestow the highest praise upon 
.the grihasthasrama. Just as all living creatures subsist by 
receiving support from air, so all the asramas subsist by 
receiving support horn ' the grihastha ; and since men in 
the three other asramas are daily supported by the house- 
holder, with sacred knowledge and food, the house- 
holder’s is the chief state.® As rivers, great and small, find 
a renting place m the ocean, even so men of all asramas 
gather their stability and support at the hands of the 
householder.’' “And, in accordance with the precepts of 

^ Maha. ^anti. 191, 10: "'Pharmarthakamavaptirhyatra^^ 

2 ibid. 191, 10: '^Taddhi sarvasramandm muJam uddharanti^ ^ 

® ibid. 19 1, 10: ^''T'eshdmapyata eva hhikiahalisammhhdgah 
prafvartcLfite^' . . ... 

^ibid. 191, 13: ^^Api chdtra yajnakriydhhirdevatdh priyante, 
nivdpena pitaro, vidyabhyasasravanadhaMnena rishayahy 
apatyotpadanena prajdpatiriti / ’ * 

5 ibid. - - 

® Man. iii. : ^'Yathd vayum samahitya vartante sarvajantavah f 
tdtha" " gHhasthdMiritya vUHanU sdfva ' ahamah / / Yas- 
'mattmyo'pya^tamino jmnenannena chanidhl’Vanijgnhasthe- 
navud dharyante tasmdfjyeshthaSramo 'grihlfljSlf 
cf. also Vis, lix, 27-28; Vas. viii, '14-^6: ' 

Man. vi, 90: '^Yathd fiadknadah sorve sdgafum ydntisam- 
sthitimjtathaivahardindh sari)^' grihagthe ‘ yanti samsthitim j ' " 
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the Veda and the Smriti, the householder ib declared to 
be superior (sreshtha) to all of them ; for he supports the 
three”/ He who desires imperishable bliss in heaven and 
permanent happiness here, rnusf strive through this 
Asrama with great care and effort ; for it is difficult to be 
practised by men with weak faculties. * 

Now, we must not here rhisiinderstand this special 
eulogy bestowed upon the grihasthasrama, but must try 
to comprehend its meaning in its proper context. The 
grihasthdsramd is glorified, not in ternls of absolute 
superiority of that asrama over all the others, but from a 
particular angle of vision and with reference to the parti- 
cular position which that airawa occupies in the scheme 
of life. The SastraUdra s praise for the grihastha as the 
best airaTOft emanates, we must not fail to notice, from 
the point of view of the social values of the dsramas. 
Ordinarily, since each asrama is in theory regarded as an 
essential stage for the development of the individual, it 
is the best in its own place, and any comparison of merits 
between them on absolute grounds would be surely beside 
the point. But, with reference to a particular aspect, viz. 
the aspect of social valuation, the prih astha is exalted o n 
the merits of its lending Support to the other three 
dsramas, as well asoFTfi/duect contact' with the society 
and the'co'nseqiient direct contributions made by it to the 
society. On the other hand, from the point of view of the 
acquisition of knowledge by the individual, the brahma- 
charydsramd woulti evoke the highest praise ; while from 
the point of view of individual s^vation, the samnyds- 
asrania would evoke the highest praise. 

1 Man. vi, 89: ”Sarvesh&Tnapi cftfUtesham p^dfismritividliiin- 
atah I grihastha uchyate ireshthdh so. trinetdnhibharti hif I” 
The al>ove Tf.’ is Buhler’s. cf. Ga'u. in, 36; Vas. viii, 14. 

* Man, iii, 79: "Sa samdhUryah prayatnena svargamaks- 
avamichchhatfl./ sukham cheheehchhdto, mtyam yo’dharyo 
durbalendriyaih f / 
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However, such an interpretation as the above does not 
completely dissolve our difficulties ; for there are also one 
or two statements, noted above, which specifically com- 
pare the grihasthasrama with the next two dsramas by 
asserting that in this dsrama could be achieved the merits 
that are achievable in the other two dsramas too. Thus, 
it is said that in the grihasthdsrama alone can the three 
purushdrthas be practised together, and the three rinas 
could all be discharged satisfactorily. May we say that 
such a view of the grihasthdsrama was due to the fact that 
the Hindu ,5asirafearas perhaps found that it was practi- 
cally not always possible, or exceedingly difficult, for 
every individual to follow the course of all the four 
dsramas one after the other, and that therefore they 
suggested that one can hope for salvation even if he con- 
tinued in the grihasthdsrama till the end of his life, pro- 
vided that he discharged the three rinas and practised 
the three purushdrthas in the manner prescribed.^ 

In the light of our description of the theory and practice 
of the dsramas given above, let us try to find out the 
significance and position of the purushdrthas as envisag- 
ed in the airawa-scheme. In the Brahmachary dsrama ^ 
dharma is the predominating purushdriha; dharma has 
to be learnt up and practised particularly as a check upon 
kdma and artha ; besides, the ultimate value of moksd has 
to be comprehended. In the grihasthdsrama both artha 
and kdma become the fields of the personality of the in- 
dividual who has acquired a knowledge and practice of 
dharma, and who has realised the value and place of 
moksa for his own self-realisation. Here, let it be admitted 
that kdma and artha are part of the essential heritage of 
both the human individual and races. In this sense, artha 
and kdma form what may be called part of the natural 
psycho-physiological apparatus for the functioning of both 
the group and the individual. We must observe, however. 
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that this apparatus may be, and as a natural history of 
facts, has been and is being misused and misfunctioned by 
individuals and races. Now, instead of demanding a total 
repression of this apparatus by damning them as merely 
base and worthless, the Hindu seers have taught that 
artha and kdma, shall, on the one hand, be wisely 
directed into proper life-functions as prescribed by 
dharma, and shall, on the other hand, be controlled from 
misfunctioning or disfunctioning as prescribed also by 
dharma. In this way, artha and kama have been so placed 
in the dsrama scheme, each in terms of dharma, that both 
of them may, by right functioning, contribute their 
necessary quota for the upkeep, growth and development 
of the human race consistent with the personality of each 
of the individuals whose conscious self-control and self- 
direction carry the seeds of the race and its cultural 
heritage, through history. So also, in the vdnaprasth- 
dsrama, dharma and moksa become the main concern of 
life, dharma occupying the primary position. And, in the 
samnydsdsrama, moksd occupies the supreme position in 
the samnydsi s mind ; in fact, his dharma now becomes 
identified with moksa. Of course, throughout the dsrama- 
scheme and- throughout life in every and any phase, 
moksa always lurks as the ultimate aim, permeating, 
sometimes visibly, sometimes invisibly, underneath and 
defining the course of, the three — viz. dharma, artha 
and kdma. , 

Like the tradition of dharma (dharma-parampard), the 
tradition of yajna (yajna-parampard) also persists and 
permeates through the Hindu scheme of life' through the 
dsramas. In terms of yajna, all the four dsramas must be 
considered as four kinds of yajna. The nature, practices 
and the forms of the yajna in each of the dsramas are 
obvious. It is, in fact, a part of the theory of the dsramas ; 
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■^as such, yajnd must of necessity be the spirit that hovers 
over every stage of tlie Iffe of a person in any of the 
dsramas. Thus, in the bratmacharyusrama, the individual 
has to surrender his life of senses {indriyas) mind (mana), 
and intellect {buddhi),—-th.a.t is to say, all the intellectual 
and emotional apparatus, to the handling of the adept 
{guru). Therefore in this airawa a sort of a yajna of the 
lower self has to be practised, on the one hand, in the 
sense that the student {brahmachdrt) has to undergo all 
sorts of lessons in self-control imposed upon him by his 
preceptor {guru) ; and a[s he has as well to acquire know- 
ledge from his guru, jndna-yajna has also to be increasing- 
ly practised by him. 

The grihasthdsrarm proves another kind of field for a 
life oi yajna. At its best, it is, in a sense, the fully- 
dedicated life. Here it is one’s duty to practise ariha and 
hdma in terms of kdrmas consistent and in strict 
accordance with the dharmas, the meaning and value and 
the justification of which he has learnt in the first dsrama. 

I The grih iSihcL S \]£e is to be a continuous , Stream of giving 
I (Mnd) — a life of self-less service and dedication of histest 
I and^ufniSSrfoF his elders, children, wife (who also is his 
I sharer in his serFfce to others) and other in&ibers of his 
/ family {kuta), his dependehts and strangers {atiihi). Here 
in the home, he has to bear in mind and practise the 
parting advice given by his guru in the preceding dsrama 
; that he has to_giy£LbisL4 ues to the mot her, to the father, 
to the teacher atid to the strangers {indtndevo bhava, 
Pttridevb bhava, dcharyadevo bhava, atithidevo bhava). 

! The devoted service of and for these, is considered the 
same as the service of G6d. Here, therefore, the karma- 
yajna consistent with and in a.cco'rdarice to dUarma has to 
be practised as fully as possible by the individual. 

In the third dsidma, tne beginnings {drambha) are made 
for the yielding of the self for the final yajna , which is 
expected to be perfofm'ed in the last dsrama. The indivi- 
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dual has now to give up his fields of artha and kdma by 
leaving his near and dear ones, his family (kula), his 
village (grama), and by abandoning his belongings and 
possessions ; he has now to go out into the forest (vana, 
aranya), where by meditation and service of others, he 
has to train himself up for the execution of the final yajna 
that awaits his soul-pouring in the samnydsdsmma. 

And, the last dsrama provides the fullest opportunities 
for the self-expression and self-expansion of the individual 
in terms of the final yajna. This consists of an dhuti, a 
complete offering, of the self, wherein the self, out of a 
will and purpose to be perfect, surrenders all that was 
nearest and dearest to his lower ego, in order that thereby 
and thereafter he may be enabled to be one with the real 
self, the dtmd. In both these last dsramas a kind of bhakti- 
yajna has to be practised in that the dedication to God is 
complete, the entire self of the individual having been now 
surrendered to God (sarvdrpana). Again, the individual 
becomes, in a sense, a jndnl-bhakta when he takes to 
samnydsa; for he has undergone the schooling and dis- 
cipline from stage to stage, dsrama to dsrama, realizing 
more and more that he belonged not to this samsdra nor 
that this samsdra belonged him ; thus, fully realizing the 
place and meaning of the self in the midst of samsdra, he 
now brings himself face to face with the final aim of all 
existence, viz., moksa. 

The dsramas, then, as we have already said, are re- 
garded as schools of life at several stages of human 
existence, devised and organized towards the best likeli- 
hood for the individual to attain the end of moksa, in 
accordance with the theory of the ultimate nature of 
things, or in accordance with the conception of existence 
and its relations to the Ultimate. During these different 
stages of life, the functions of the group and the individual 
are both different and definite with regard to each other. 
For example, during the first dsrama the function of the 
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group is to look after the individual. So far as the indivi- 
dual is concerned, on the other hand, this may be said to 
be a natural, neutral phase. In the second asrama the 
individual has to look after the group ; he is the trustee 
and manager of the social estate, of the social mores, and 
of the three rinas. The group here is interested in giving 
and taking the fullest opportunities, social, economic and 
spiritual, so that the individual may and should best 
satisfy these obligations. The third asrama is, once more, 
a designedly neutral phase from the point of view of the 
individual as well as of the group. Here, on the part of 
the individual, efforts have to be made to yield up his 
responsibilities in the midst of power and pelf, and thus, 
by and by, to take to a life in accordance with the best 
lessons acquired in the brahmacharydsrama, viz., of going 
into one’s self and finding the truth out for oneself. The 
feeling of separation from the Ultimate or God should 
really start at this stage. Even then the individual is 
pledged to the young and the junior that he shall serve 
them, the family and the group, as a guide occasionally 
advising them, rather than as a manager of their estate 
which position he had to undertake in the second asrama. 
In this asrama and in the fourth, the function of the in- 
dividual is to deal with the supernatural, with the life 
within ; and the function of the group becomes by and by 
thinned out, till in the fourth it comes to almost nil. And 
in the last stage, the individual who is completely free 
from any social obligation, has to help himself in the 
search of the self {dtmachintana, dtmajndna). 

And the justification of such a scheme of the functions 
and independence of the group and the individual is to be 
taught during the first stage of life, the brahmacharya ; 
and the management of the whole scheme is to be 
organized, supported and established by the group as well 
as the individual in the second stage, the grihasthdsrama. 
In the first stage, the group rears, protects and gives the 
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best of his heritage to the individual. In the second stage, 
the individual yields his best and most for the efficient and 
harmonious functioning of group life, consistent with the 
dictates of his own conscience ; here, the individual seeks 
to make the group the chief medium and instrument for 
the upkeep and growth of his personality. In the third 
stage, the individual, giving up the close attention 
required of him to manage the affairs of group life, starts 
on a preliminary journey for self-search. While, in the 
fourth stage, the individual retires altogether from group 
activities and seeks to know and find and realize the self 
that hides within the core of his being. 



CHAPTER III 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF EDUCATION 



CHAPTER in 


The Psychology of Education 

In the first chapter we attempted to study the funda- 
mental attitude of the Hindu towards the problem of living 
which is at the basis of all Hindu social institutions. In 
the second chapter, we considered how the general frame- 
work of the social institutions was visualized in the theory 
and practice of the dsramas, which is a unique way of 
considering and solving social problems, without a 
parallel in the whole history of social thought of the world. 
In this chapter, we shall discuss the first of the four 
Asramas, viz. the brahmacharydsrama which concerns 
itself with education as a social institution. In this connec- 
tion, we shall consider the institution of education as a 
social phenomena or fact, rather than discuss the purely 
psycho-physiological technique of education which is 
generally understood to be the subject-matter of modern 
“educational psychology” ; we propose to undertake a 
study of the Hindu system of education with reference to 
its socio-psychological outlook, methods and implications. 

It is well recognised that the outlook and methods of 
education prevalent in a society have a far-reaching 
significance and influence upon the other social^ institutions 
of a human group. It is also realized that this significance 
and influence is not merely one-sided but also of a mutual 
nature ; that is to say, the system of education prevalent 
amongst a people influences as also is itself influenced by 
the society which it serves and by its mores. Education 
is the principle instrument, in the hands of a social group 
or an assemblage of social groups, by means of which it 
passes on and hands over to the individual (and thus to 
itself), the traditions, disciplines and culture it has 
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gathered through long and continual endeavours of the 
race towards making the best and most of the gift of 
human life ; thus it seeks to train the individual to adjust 
himself to the ideas and ideals which have gathered 
meaning and value, nay, even respect from the best and 
the noblest that have made the history of the race. It is 
evident, therefore, that amongst all the social institutions, 
the system and outlook of education is of primary signi- 
ficance. Our main concern here will therefore be, to study 
the social aspects and implications of the Hindu system 
of education and to discover the psychological reactions 
of the same on the individual and the society in relation 
to each other how far, in what respects, and with 
what results does the Hindu educational system affect the 
relations of the individual with the society in which he 
“lives and moves and has his being’’.?; what are the 
socio-psychological foundations of this influence of educa- 
tion upon the individual and upon the group ? — these 
shall be some of the issues we shall have to raise, and into 
which we shall have to probe deep. After stating the 
views of the Hindu sages on these points, we shall en- 
deavour to evaluate the same. 

Before starting to enquire about the problem of the 
Hindu educational system, it would be advantageous for 
us if we consider some of the general social principles 
which should generally underlie every educational 
system. By ‘education’, is meant here what Dewey has 
called “formal or institutional education” ;*this is a re- 
gular programme of training, as, for instance, carried 
out by schools and colleges to-day. For, in one sense, 
we are being educated every moment of our life, from 
birth till death. Consciously and unconsciously, we may 
be said to be learning every moment of our life. But it 
has been recognized that since the behaviour of an in- 

^ Dewey: ** Democracy and Education’* pp. 7-1 1. 
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dividual is likely to have vital reactions on the community 
of which he is a member, the individual should be given 
a regular training calculated to equip him to serve the 
community. Students of human nature of all times have 
urged that some sort of a deliberate training of the in- 
dividual is absolutely essential in order to enable the 
individual to adjust himself to the complex social 
environment in which he finds himself. From Plato, 
Aristotle and Plutarch down to Pestalozzi, Rousseau, 
Herbart and Spencer, in the West, all have pointed out 
that nature unaided by training and discipline cannot 
accomplish all that is demanded of an individual in this 
direction.* If we bear these remarks in our mind, they 
will be sufficient to give us an idea of the social functions 
which an educational system is expected to, and actually, 
has to serve. 

In this connection Dr. Nunn observes: “Every 
scheme of education being, at bottom, a practical philo- 
sophy, necessarily touches life at every point. Hence any 
educational aims which are concrete enough to give 
definite guidance are correlative to ideals of life and, as 
ideals of life are eternally at variance, their conflict will 
be reflected in educational theories.’’* And yet it seems 
that we can formulate certain social principles which are, 
or must be, common to all educational systems. For, the 
real conflict is reflected not so much in what the aim of 
education should be, but in the ways and means employed 
in education, and in emphasizing some aspect or other of 
education. It is therefore not so difficult to get at a general 
idea of the social functions of education. 

The main social functions of education are, first, the 
carrying over “to the child and youth of the tools, techni- 
que and information necessary for his adjustment to the 


1 O’Shea: “Social Development and Education’’ pp. 248 ff. 
*Nunn: “Education; Its Data and First Principles’’ p. 2. 
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world around him, and second, the carrying over of the 
social and moral codes of conduct which the group holds 
to be essential to its survival.”* The chief aim of educa- 
tion is thus to furnish the individual with such necessary 
equipment for living that he may be enabled to reduce to- 
a minimum the operation of those of his personal interests 
which conflict with the interests of the group or the 
society, so as to live in harmony with the group life and 
its ideals, and even to raise high and exalt the social and 
moral practices and codes which the group considers as 
conducive to the healthy and right growth of its members. 
Each one of us has innate tendencies and impulses, some 
of which, if given unrestrained freedom and expression, 
might come into clash with the best interests of the 
society ; therefore, one of the main purposes of education 
should be to train the individual in curbing these in the 
interests of the society. As Sumner has expressed it, 
education transfers the mores to the individual ; that is, 
‘‘He learns what conduct is approved or disapproved ; 
what kind of man is admired most ; how he aught to 
behave in all kinds of cases ; and what he aught to be- 
lieve or reject.”* In this sense, education may be said 
to be the process par excellence to socialize the individual. 
Looked at from this point of view, the main problem of 
education would consist, in the words of O’Shea ‘‘either 
in repressing in some manner such of the child’s native 
impulses as are out of alignment with contemporary 
social practices, or transferring these impulses into ten- 
dencies that will bring the individual into harmony with 
the customs, ideals and institutions of civilized society.”* 
Now, the problem of the socialization of the individual 
must be understood and evaluated in its proper perspec- 


' Young: “Social Psychology” p. 293. 
* Sumner: “Folkways”, p. 638. 
’O’Shea: op. cit. p. 249. 
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live. An individual may be said to have been socialized 
when, and to the extent to which, he has attained a 
harmony with the purposes, aims and ideals of the group 
of which he is a member as also of humanity at large. 
For, we must remember that from the larger view-point 
we cannot possibly think of a particular limited group or 
tribe or clan apart from or opposed to other human 
groups or mankind as a whole. Particularly, if we are in 
search of finding out the widest and most universal mean- 
ing of the aim of education as the theory, method and 
institution devised and planned for the proper socialisation 
of the individual, then, we must understand the term 
‘socialization’ in this wider sense. Of course, there is a 
narrower sense in terms of which socialization would mean 
the ‘making of a good citizen’ or some such thing. But 
this cannot form the universal aim of education ; for, the 
ideals of citizenship may vary. And, here we come to 
the distinction between aims of education as they should 
be, and as they have been and are being actually con- 
ceived by the different systems of education. In many 
educational systems, the aims of education are formulated 
with reference to the satisfaction of certain ideals of a 
particular group at a definite period in its history. “There 
can be no universal aim of education if that aim is to 
include the assertion of any particular ideal of life ; for 
there are as many ideals as there are persons. Educational 
efforts must, it would seem, be limited to securing for 
every one the conditions under which individuality is 
most completely developed — ^that is, to enabling him to 
make his original contribution to the variegated whole of 
human life as full' and as truly characteristic as his nature 
permits ; the form of contribution being left to the in- 
dividual as something which each must, in living and by 
living forge out for himself.’’* 
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This interpretation of the socialization of the individual 
by means of education suggests another very important 
function of education which may be called the individual 
function of education as distinguished from its social 
function. This individual function consists in the develop- 
ment of the personality of an individual. In this sense, 
education should provide the necessary machinery, train- 
ing and opportunity to the individual in order that the 
potentialities within him may be nursed and developed, 
even to the extent that the group may thereby grow in 
the stature and breadth of its mind and vision. Much has 
been made, by most writers on the subject, of education 
as the chief instrument in the operation of the process of 
socialization as compared to its value in the development 
of personality. Thus, Professor Ell wood remarks that 
' ‘the systems of education may work under the fiction that 
they exist for the training and development of the in- 
dividuals as such, regardless of the social life ; but their 
real purpose must be to control the process by which 
individuals acquire habits ; so that as adults, they will be 
efficient in carrying on the social life, and will co-ordinate 
their activities harmoniously with the group.” ‘‘Systems 
of education”, the same writer proceeds at another place, 
‘‘have not been created for the training and development 
of the individuals as such, but rather to fit the individuals 
for membership in society, that is, to control the process 
by which they acquire habits, so that they shall advan- 
tageously co-ordinate their activities with those of the 
group.”* In a similar strain. Dr. Williams opines that 
‘‘Education must lead to the formation of convictions for 
civic and political action, to the end that every citizen 
may become, within the limits of his capacity, an effective 


lEllwood: “Introduction to Social Psychology’’ p. no. 
*Ellwood: “Sociology in its Psychological Aspects’’ p. i86. 
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agent for progress.”^ It will be evident from this that 
there is a growing opinion of writers on this subject that 
the value of education lies in its ability to function the 
capacities and powers of the individual towards the pro- 
per functioning and stability of the social group to which 
he or she belongs.® It must be borne in mind, however, 
that education can be said to have an equally great value, 
if not greater, in as much as and to the extent to which it 
provides a means for the intellectual development of the 
individual Sis such. And this aspect of the value of educa- 
tion requires as much attention on the part of our 
educationalists as the other aspect of socialization has 
already received and has been receiving even to this day. 
True education helps the cultivation not only of character, 
habit and discipline of mind, but also of the intellect, the 
reason, and the critical and discriminating faculty. With- 
out the development of the faculty of intelligent appre- 
ciation and judgement, man would be no more than a 
tool, a machine which acts, be it for the good of the 
society or otherwise, without understanding how his 
actions are good or bad, and in what respects they are 
going to affect the social order. A truly educated indivi- 
dual is not always expected to be led by the society ; in 
fact, he may at times also lead the society. He must be 
able to weigh, to discriminate and to appreciate, and 
possess sufficient courage and personality to follow his 
own reason. 

Any sound theory of education, we may therefore say, 
must not separate the intellectual faculties of the indivi- 
dual from his behaviour towards the society. The two 
react closely upon each other ; and education must try to 
lay the foundations of individual’s social behaviour upon 

1 Williams: “The Foundations of Social Sciences” p. 115. 

* See also Judd: “Psychology of Social Institutions” 
Ch. XVIII; Yonmg: “Social Psychology” pp. 293 ff. 
Williams: “Principles of Social Psychology”, pp. 366 ff. 
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an appeal to his or her own powers o£ reasoning and 
intellect, and not upon the mere fact of social approval 
or disapproval. The appeal to the individual’s reason or 
intellect, moreover, will receive welcome consideration or 
will fall short of it and be turned down under the pressure 
of a social bias, according as the individual’s intellect has 
been allowed an independent development or not. It is 
the task of true education to help the growth of the in- 
dividual’s intellect by keeping it independent and 
uninfluenced by external prejudices and biases of any 
kind. Such a development of the individual on the in- 
tellectual side would enable him to judge every action or 
idea on his own, and, thus, free from any social or other 
bias. This is what is most likely to result in the develop- 
ment of the personality of the individual members of the 
group. The system of education which aims at develop- 
ment of the individual’s personality endows him at the 
same time with the power of rational appreciation ; such 
a system abolishes that conservative and orthodox 
attitude of mind, which shuns the acceptance of any new 
ideas in the social and moral fields, and which pursues the 
traditional path merely because it offers the line of least 
or no resistance. For, such an education enables one to 
judge any idea or act on its own merits. Acts based on 
such educational equipment will be actions backed by 
intellect and reason, rather than mechanically followed by 
the individual. 

Moreover, the development of the personality of 
individual members of the group will thus also help 
the growth of real social progress. Society will, under 
such conditions, refuse to remain satisfied by blindly 
following a social bias when it may be irrational to 
do so ; it would, in fact, incessantly endeavour to break 
away from old biases and thus lead itself onwards and 
upwards towards a life based and built on a will that con- 
forms with reason. This aspect of education, viz., of 
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personality-development therefore, is as much important 
as the other aspect of social harmony which has been 
much stressed by writers on the subject. In fact, real 
education has value both in so far as it develops the per- 
sonality as v/ell also as it “socializes” the person and thus 
enables him to keep in harmony with the material and 
moral framework of the group to which he belongs. The 
proper ideal of education must envisage a co-ordination 
of these two aims. It is our contention that such should 
be the true socio-psychological basis of any educational 
theory. 

After this introductory discussion on the problem and 
aims of education in general, we propose to study the 
socio-psychological basis of the Hindu Educational 
theory, and see how the Hindus have tried to solve the 
problem of Education. 

To start with, every male' child belonging to the 
Brahmana, Kshatriya and Vaisya varnas started his 
educational career with the observation of certain rites 
and rituals grouped under the name of the upanayana 
ceremony. The earliest reference to this upanayana 
ceremony seems to be in Atharva-Veda, where the sun 
is described as a Brahmaiia student approaching his 
acfearya® (teacher) with firewood (samidh) and alms.* The 
^atapatha Brahmana describes a student named 


^ Female education will be dealt with later on in this chapter. 
^ Icharya is the word most often used in the Grihya-Sutras 
and other early literature (See e. g. Man. G. S. L 2, 10; 
Asv. G. S. I. 19, I etc.). The Smritis have used both dcharya 
and guru to denote the teacher (see e. g. Man. ii, — 69; 140; 
145; 191-218; 225-26; etc. Yaj. i,— 15 ; 26; 33; 51; etc,). In 
Man. ii, 191, for instance, we have lx>th the words dchdrya 
and guru used simultaneously to denote the same person. 
Other words denoting a teacher are adhydpaka, upddhydya. 
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Uddalaka approaching his teacher with samidfes, and re- 
questing him to be accepted as a brahmacharin for 
tutions under him. ^ And the Brihadaranyakopanishad 
declares that such a request to the teacher by the student 
has to be preceded by the words 'Upaimyaham hhavan- 
tam’ , i. e., ‘I am approaching you, Sir.’® The teacher 
then inquires about the name, birth and family of the 
student, as Satyakama Jabala was asked when he 
approached Gautama Haridrumata.’ All these formali- 
ties, and many others which we shall observe as we 
proceed, had to take place with the observance of due 
rites [vidhivat), as was done by Saunaka when he 
approached Angiras, to learn.* The Satapatha Brahmana 
describes some of the rites thus : The dchdrya places his 
right hand upon the head of the pupil (Sishyamastake), 
thus symbolizing the imparting of the very core of his own 
personality to the pupil {tena garbhl bhavati) ; and on the 
third night, such personal inner splendour [garbha) of the 
teacher is supposed to enter the very core of the pupil’s 
whole being ; thereafter the pupil becomes a true 
Brahmana, on being taught the Sdvitri M antra J The 
Grihya-Sutras and the Smritis have given elaborate des- 
criptions of these and various other rites to be performed 
at the Upanayana.^ A girdle (mekhald) has now to be 

1 Sat. Br. xi, 4, I, 9. 

^ ^'Upaimyaham hhavantam iti vachaha smaiv a purva 
upayantP^ Brih. Up. vi, 2, 7. 

® Clihand. Up. iv, 4, 4. 

Muncl. Up. i, I, 3. 

^ ^>at. Br. xi, 5, 4, 12; with Sat, Br. xi, 5, 4th Brahmana, 
which gives a description of the rites of accepting a pupil by 
a teacher, cf. San. Gr. S. ii, i if . ; A^v. G. S. 1 , 20 ft'."; 
Par. G. S. ii, 2, 17 ft. ; etc. 

® See AJv. G. S. I, 19 seq. ; SSn. G. S. II, i seq. ; III, i ; IV, 5, 
seq; Apa. G. S. IV, 10, seq; etc. Man. ii; Yaj. I, i4ff. etc. 
Some of these texts use the word 'upanayana' hnt as 
Vijnanej^vara on Yaj. i, 14 has explained, this word also 
means the same thing as 'upanayana* , 
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tied round the waist of the young boy to be initiated. 
This girdle is to be made of munja grass in the case of 
a Brahmana, bow-string in the case of a Kshatriya and 
woollen thread in the case of a Vaisya. * The boy is then 
to be given a staff (dawda) — oi paldsa or bilva wood for 
the Brahmana boy, of nyagrodha wood for the Kshatriya 
and of udumbara wood for the Vaisya. * Or, in the alter- 
native, it is also laid down that any sort of staff may be 
used by a boy of any r)ar«a.* Thereafter, the sacrificial 
chord {yajnopavlta) is adjusted round his body.'* The 
dchdry a then inquires after the name, family and other 
particulars of the boy, and asks him whether he is 
seriously desirous to undertake the vow of brahmacharya 
under his instructions. ® After the student asserts his 
willingness to observe the brahmacharya, the dchdry a, 
“grasping down, with the span of his right hand, the 
student’s right shoulder, touches part of his chest behind 
which his heart lies with the words : ‘May I be dear to 
thy inviolate heart.’ ”® He further adds ; “Under my 
will I take thy heart ; my mind shalt thy mind follow ; in 
my word shalt thou rejoice with all thy heart; may 
Brihaspati join thee to me.’’’ Then, calling the boy by 
his personal name, the acfenrya declares “Thou art the 
brahmachdrin of hdma.”^ And then the Sdvitri mantra is 
recited by the dchdrya to the student. The upanayana 


' San. G. S. : ii, i, 14-17; Asv. G. S. i, 19, 12; Par. G. S. ii, 
5, 21-23; Man. ii, 42. 

* San. G. S. ii, I, 18-20; Aiv. G. S. i, 19, 13; Par. G. S. ii, 5, 
25-27 ; Ap. G. S. V, ii, 16. 

* San. G. S. ii, i, 24; ASv. G. S. i^ 20, i; Par. G. S. ii, 5, 28; 

Go. G. S. ii, 10, 14; Ap. G. S. v, ii, 17; etc. 

■* San. G. S. ii, 2, 3; etc. 

® San. G. S. ii, 2, 4 if; Par. G. S. ii, 2, 17 If.; etc. 

* San. G. S. ii, 3, 3; cf. Alv. G. S. i, 20, 10. 

T San. G. S. ii, 4, I ; Aiv. G. S, i, 21, 7. 

* San. G. S. ii, 5, 1-3 ; Par. G. S, ii, 2, 7-10; Apa. iv, ii, 

8-10; etc. 
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sacrament {samshdra) is virtually regarded as the second 
birth of the young boy (fettwara).‘ Till the upanayana is 
not passed through, every child is considered nature- 
born and, cis such, as good as a Sudra ; therefore any 
child that had not gone through the upanayana rite did 
not enjoy the full rights of an Arya. After upanayana, he 
becomes a dvija, a twice-born Arya. 

These elaborate rituals and ceremonies centering round 
the upanayana have a great social significance which is 
worth noting in this connection. They create an 
atmosphere of dignity and seriousness about the particular 
occasion ; therefore they serve to impress the minds of 
the persons taking part in the ceremonies with the high 
significance attached to the occasion. It has been pointed 
out that the savage tribes also had noted the social im- 
portance of ceremonials of which they took advantage 
when they initiated their young folk in the art of archery, 
or hunting. * These ceremonies arouse in the spectators 
as well as in the person undergoing the ceremonies, 
“states of feeling and emotion that are frequently of great 
social importance.’’* Both of them feel the weight and 
importance of the particular duties and responsibilities 
entrusted to the initiated young ; and interest shown by 
the spectators is an index of the social significance of the 
occasion. 

Regarding the age of the pupil at which he is to com- 


* Apa. i, I, I, 15; Gau. i, 8; Vis. xxviii, 37-40; Vas. ii, 3-5; 
Man. ii, 148; 68. 

*Nunn: “Education; Its Data and First Principles” (1935)- 
pp. 75-76. 

* Speaking of the elaborate ceremonials of this nature, 
Dr. Nunn observes: 

“The value of these consists not in themselves, but in what 
they symboli2e._ In brief, their biological utility lies in their 
power of arousing in actors and spectators, as often as they 
are repeated, states of feeling and emotion that are frequently 
of great sociaT importance”. (Nunn: op. cit.). 
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mence his studies, there are differences of opinions among 
the Hindu ^astrakaras. Some authorities, for instance, 
lay down that the BraJimana, the Kshatriya and the 
Vaisya student should be initiated (M^awayef) at the age 
of eighth, eleventh and twelfth year respectively.* 
Yajnavalkya adds that the Upanayana may also be carried 
out at any convenient time according to the family custom 
iyathakulam).^ But it is advised by some of these that 
the students who desire to speed up their educational 
attainments should start their studies a little earlier : the 
Brahmana in the fifth year of his age, the Kshatriya in 
the sixth, and the Vaisya in the eighth.’ The authorities 
concerned also declare that the upanayana may be per- 
formed at any time between the eighth and the sixteenth 
years of age for the Brahmana boy, between eleventh 
and twenty-second for the Kshatriya boy and between 
twelfth and twenty-fourth years for the Vaisya.* Those 
who do not get initiated within the age limits as mentioned 
above, become patitasdvitnka, i. e., lose their right 
of learning the Sdvitri verse ; ® they become vrdtyas, by 
thus losing their right (savitripatita) ; and they are des- 
pised by Ary as (dry avigarhitdh).^ The sudras were not 
to go in for learning according to these authorities. From 
the difference in the respective ages prescribed for the 
three different varnas. Dr. S. K. Das infers that “it 

1 San. Gr. Su. ii, i, 1-9; A^v. Gr. Su. i, 19, 1-7; Par. Gr. 
Su. ii, 5, 36-38; Go 11, 10, 1-4; also in the Smritis: Man. 
ii, 36; Yaj. i, 14 etc. 

* Yaj. i, 14; so also Par. Gr. Sii. adds that upanayana may 
also be performed at any time according as it is considered 
auspicious by different families. — Par. G. S. ii, 2, 1-4. 

’Man. ii, 37, cf. Ap. i, i, 19-20; Gau. ij 6. 

* San. Gr. Su. ii, 1,1-9; b * 9 > 4 " 7 > 

5, 37-38; Go. ii, 10, 3-4; etc. and, Man. ii, 38; etc. 

® San. Gr. Su. ii, 1,8; Aiv. G. S. i, 19, 8; Par. G. S. ii, 5, 39; 
Go. G. S. ii, 10, 5. 

* Manu. ii, 39; Yaj. i, 38. 
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seems probable. . .that the difference in age was to 
emphasize the supposed intellectual superiority of the 
Brabmana who was thus ready to begin the study at a 
younger age than his non-Brahmana fellows.” ‘ But if 
we recall here an earlier remark, made at the beginning 
of this chapter, that an educational scheme touches life at 
every point and is a practical philosophy of life, we shall 
be able to see that the real explanation of this distinction 
should lie in another direction altogether. Of the three 
varnas, the Brahmana’s main duties centred round teach- 
ing and learning, according to the Hindu theory of varnas 
of which we shall have to speak in more details in a later 
chapter.* The Brahmana boy was supposed to come of 
a family, the members of which adhered to their duties 
of teaching and learning ; and therefore, it would be quite 
natural to expect a hereditary predisposition for a 
Brahmana child to develop tendencies to learn earlier, 
owing to his family and social surroundings, than it could 
be for the Kshatriya and Vaisya children. And, as to the 
Kshatriyas and the Vaisyas, the age when each of these 
is allowed to start studies is very nearly the same, which 
fact also goes to support the above contention of ours. 
Moreover as the Brahmana’s duties of life were centered 
round learning and teaching, the earlier he started to 
learn, the better it would help him to become a master 
of as much knowledge as possible. 

With the performance of the upanayana ceremony of 
the boy, his first lessons in simple living begin. In all 
humility and humbleness the initiated pupil had to start 
begging alms for his teacher. The Satapatha Brahmana 
I says of the student who is required to do this : “J^iaving 
I made himself humble, as it were, and having become 
I devoid of ' Shame'te Begs , alms The initiated pupil had 

* Das: “Educational System of Ancient Hindus”, p. 72. 

* See Ch. VII. 

» Sat. Br. xi, 3, 3, 5. (Tr. by J. Eggeling-). 
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to start begging, food ; he may be£ from his mother, 
sister or other female relatives who are not likely to 
refuse. ’ He has then to announce {nivedya) the same to 
the guru, and with his permission, should help himself 
with it.* The student is expressly forbidden from accepting / 

from anybody .anything but aIms"'(MiiTsa)T ' ——I 

Next, there are rules aBduf~taking"Trreals prescribed 
for the student. Manu says that he should take meals only 
twice a day, once in the morning and once in the 
evening, and must abstain from taking a third meal 
between the two.* He has to avoid over-eating {atibho- 
janam) because it causes ill-health (androgyam), shortens 
the duration of life (andyushyam), prevents acquisition of 
the spiritual merit (apunyam ) , will not lead to heaven 
(asvargyam) and is condemned by men.® According to 
Harita also, over-eating as well as eating spoilt or stale 
food causes ill-health, is hostile to longevity and to the 
attainment of the celestial region and virtue ; besides, it 
is condemned by the society and should therefore be 
avoided.® The student should never eat flesh (mdmsam) 
or honey (madku).'' He is also advised not to eat stale 
sweet.® He is ordered not to eat beetle leaf.® Says the 
Mahabharata : “ Eating morning and evening is an 

ordinance of the Gods. It is ordained that no one should 
eat anything between these periods.”*® 

About the dress of the student, Manu has said that a 
Brahmana student shall wear a piece of hempen cloth, 

’ Man. ii, 50; also San. G. S. ii, 6, 4-6; A^v. G. S. i, 22, 4-7. 

* San. G. S. ii, 6, 7; Man. ii, 51 ; Yaj. i, 35. 

® Vyasa, i, 32. 

^ Man. ii, 56; cf. Bau. i, 8, 14. 

® Man. ii, 57. . 

e Har. i, 61 (Tr, by M. N. Dutt). 

•7 Man. ii, 177; Gaut. ii, 13; Ap, i, 2, 2, 23. 

»Man. ii, 177; Yaj: i, 32; Vis, xxviii, 11. 

® Para, i, 50. 
iSanti. 193, 10. 
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the Kshatriya student shall wear a piece o£ silken cloth,, 
while the Vaisya shall wear a piece o£ woollen cloth just 
enough to cover the body. So also each of these three 
have to put on upper garments {uttarlyas) made of the 
skins of the antelope, of the ruru (a kind of deer), and 
of the goat respectively. ‘ In the opinion of Vasishtha, a 
BrShmana student should wear a piece of white and 
spotless cloth, the Kshatriya student should wear a piece 
of cloth dyed with madder, and the Vaisya student should 
wear a piece of cloth dyed with turmeric or made of raw 
silk.® Another piece of thread or threads, considered 
sacred, (yajnopavita) is also to be worn by the student ; 
it is suspended from the left shoulder and comes to the 
bottom of the right arm, and is made up of three strings 
of cotton for the Brahmana student, of hempen thread 
for the Kshatriya, and of woollen thread for the Vaisya.* 
We must note that the higher the vania to which the 
student belonged, the less luxurious piece of garment in 
regard to its quality is to be worn by him. The staff which 
the student is to hold, should be straight, unburnt, 
beautiful in appearance (saumyadarsanah) , and not likely 
to create terror in any person (anudvegakarah) for it 
is intended merely as a security of the student’s safety 
and not for deliberately offensive purposes. It is also 
required of the student that he should not indulge in such 
luxuries as annointing (anjanam) the eyes, using scents, 
and using umbrellas and shoes (upanachchhatradhara- 
nam) . ' He is not to embellish or adorn his body with 
ointments etc. (abhyangam) ; nor is he to enjoy dancing 
(nartanam), music [gitavadanam) ^ or take part in gamb- 


^ Man. ii, 41. 

2 Vas, X. 

^ Man. ii, 44; Vis. xxviij 19. 

^ Man. ii, 47. 

SMan. ii, 177-78; Yaj. i, 32; Gaut. ii. 
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ling {dyMam), or useless discussions (janavudd'm') J He is 
to preserve his vow (vmtam) of brahmacharya; he is not 
to talk with women more than is necessary.® He is to 
speak the truth, be modest and possessed of self-control, 
and keep free from lust (kdma), anger (krodha) and greed 
(lobha).* He has also to behave without causing any 
harm (himsanani) to any being.* In short, as Gautama 
puts it, he has to keep his tongue, his arms and his 
stomach under control and discipline.® 

Thus the Hindu student was being trained in the habits 
of simple life, no matter to what family he belonged. 
Williams has rightly observed that young children should 
be taught to think not what they can have but of what 
they can do without. “Then, as men and women’’, he 
proceeds, “will they be free to give themselves to high 
aims untempted by the material side of life.’’* In India, 
whatever the social position or status of the students’ 
families, — whether they came from rich or from poor 
families, — they had to take up the same mode of life. In 
the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, there are several 
instances showing how even princes had to undergo the 
same rigours of the student’s life along with their poorest 
brother-students. The hero of the Ramayana and his 
brothers, — all sons of King Dasaratha, had to under- 
go these hardships of the life of a student. And in the 
Srimadbhagavata, we have, for instance, the story of 
princes Balarama and Krishna following the hard life of 


1 Man. ii, 177-9; ^P- h ^*^3 to 3-34; Gau. ii, 135, 16, 

22: Yaj. i, 32. 

* ibid. 

* ibid. 

* ibid. 

® Gau. ii, 22. 

* Williams; “Principles of Social Psychology’’, p. 378. 
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the student along with their poor fellow student Sudatna 
at the dsrama (hermitage) of guru Sandipani of Avanti.* 
So again, in ‘Raghuwamsa’, we have a description of the 
peaceful atmosphere and the simple mode of living at the 
dsrama of kulapati Vasishtha ; ® we are told that King 
Dilipa, accompanied by the Queen Sudakshina, went to 
the dhama with a very small retinue of attendants, in 
order that there should be no disturbance to the quiet 
atmosphere of the dsrama {dsramafndd) f and, on their 
arrival to the dsrawa, these royal guests were provided 
with only the rural [vanydm eva) means of living for the 
night’s stay- — viz. a hut made of leaves (parnasdld) and 
beds of kusa-grass.* 

The student has to rise up early in the morning before 
the sunrise. “If the sun rises, seeing him asleep out of 
wilful laziness, let him mutter the gdyatri mantra and fast 
for a whole day.”* He is not to sleep during day time 
at all. “ He should perform the sandhyd rite twice daily— 
early in the morning and in the evening.’ Says Bhishma 
in the Mahabharata : “The Sun-God should always be 
adored. One should not sleep after sunrise. Morning 
and evening the prayers should be offered, sitting with 
face turned towards the East and towards the West res- 
pectively.”* The student should take his bath every 
day.® The first duty (dditah) of the guru, on the comple- 
tion of the preliminary rites of the Upanayana oi the 
student (sishyam), was to instruct {siksayet) him in the 


1 See Bhag. x, 8o, 34 ff. 

* See Raghuvamia, Canto, i, 35-95. 

* ibid, i, 37. 

* ibid. i,_ 94-95. 

® Man. ii, 220. 

e Ap. i, i, 2, 24. 

’Man. ii, 222; Yaj. i, 22; 25. 

* Santi. 193, 8. 

» Man. ii, 176 etc. 
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rules of personal cleanliness (sattcham) and of good con- 
duct {dchdram)J The dchdrya says to the initiate : “ You 
are a brahmachdri; do the service ; do not sleep in day- 
time ; with devotion to the acharya, study the Veda.’’* 

One unique thing to be noted about the student’s life 
in Hindu India was that he had to live in the house or 
hermitage {dsmma) of the guru. The Ghhandogya 
Upanishad speaks of the student as residing with the 
family of, or in the neighbourhood of the dchdrya 
(dchdryakulavdsin, antevdsin)^ The term antevdsin with 
reference to the student is also mentioned in the 
Brihadaranyaka and the Taittiriya Upanishad.* The 
Smritis too prescribe rules for the student’s residence at 
the guru’s house. We have already referred to the story 
of Balarama and Krishna’s education at the dsrama of 
guru Sandipani, and Ramachandra’s and his brother’s 
education at Viswamitra’s dsrama. And, there is some- 
thing indeed that could be said in favour of this 
system of the ancient Hindus giving the boy away to the 
absolute care of the teacher, during the period of his 
education. In the family, the young boy is likely to come 
in close contact with persons who may be of a less moral 
calibre than his parents would desire for his company. 
It is also probable that the boy may come in contact with 
environment and surroundings which would not be con- 
ducive to his free and healthy moral and mental develop- 
ment. There are likely to be some family prejudices and 
beliefs whose impress upon a child at an early age may 
obstruct the proper development of his faculty of reason. 
Under the Hindu system, the raw material of the child 

‘Man. ii, 69; Yaj. i, 15. 

* A^v. G. S. i, 22, 2 : “Brahmocharyasyupo’sana karma hunt 
diva nta svapsirach&ryadhtno vedartiadhishveti” j . 

Also, cf. Sat. Br. xi, 5, 4, 5: San. G. S. ii, 4, 5. 

* Chhand. Up. ii, 23, 2; and iii, ii, 5; 

* e. g. Briha. Upa. vi, 3, 7! Taitt. Up. i, ii, i. 
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was given over, for proper emotional and intellectual 
shaping, to the care of the expert who was particularly 
equipped for his special task, and whose main duty in 
life was to teach and train. The young child was placed 
in the hands of the guru at an age when his attitude to- 
wards things and persons around him was not yet formed 
and fixed. At this age, his mind is so flexible and so much 
likely to be influenced by those who possess authority 
over him that it should be the duty of the parents to 
place him under the care of a tried person of a high moral 
character. Ross has observed : “The hackneyed meta- 
phors, ‘potter’s clay’, ‘wax tablet’, ‘bent twig’, ‘tender 
osier’, are so many ways of emphasizing the high sug- 
gestibility of the child. The mark of the young mind is 
an absence of fixed habits, of stubborn volitions, of per- 
sistent ways of acting. The staunch personality that can 
plough through counter-suggestions as tremorless as an 
iron-clad in a flight of arrows we look for only in the adult. 
The child gradually builds it as a worm builds its 
wormcast — out of material taken in from without. And 
this original dependence on surroundings holds true alike 
of the martyr and of the milk-sop, of moral hero and of 
weakling. They differ only in their power to form fixed 
habits.’’' 

Therefore, childhood is an age when utmost precaution 
has to be taken in selecting the environment in which the 
child is to be brought up, as well as in selecting the person 
under whose influence he is to be brought up. It is the 
formative period of life ; and the processes of suggestion 
as well as of imitation play greatest part during this 
period of one’s life. The greater part of an individual’s 
character is due to the various impressions his mind has 
received during childhood. We know how the modern 
psycho-analyst, for instance, often traces the cause of an 


*Ross: “Social Control” p. t63. 
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adult’s mental disorder to some event which has left its 
stamp upon his mind during his more tender years. Under 
the Hindu system of education, the young boy had to 
live with his gwM, often far away from his nearest re- 
lations, so that his absolute mentor and guide was 
the gwru alone. 

This system, again, can claim another advantage to 
its credit. It avoided any occasion of conflict between the 
teacher and the family, such as are, for instance, met 
with in the modern school.’- The school-child finds itself 
divided between two kinds of interests, — the one is the 
tendency to follow the family and other attitudes he has 
been acquiring during the time he is spending with his 
family, and the other is the tendency to develop the power 
of independent learning.* It was this conflict of the two 
interests which the Hindu system sought to avoid by leav- 
ing the child entirely in the custody of the acharya. 

Rightly, therefore, have the Hindu sages spoken of the 
acharya as the “spiritual father’’ of the pupil.* The 
acharya in his turn was to regard the pupil with all the 
affection due to a son.* Unless the acharya took a real 
parental interest in the pupil, he would not be able to 
wield a moral influence upon him ; and, therefore, to that 
extent he would also be unable to mould his character pro- 
perly. The opening prayer which both the teacher and 
the pupil sing, according to the Taittirlya Upanishad, is 
this : Almighty ! do protect us both, together ; give food 
for both of us at the same time ; may both of us apply 
our energies towards acquisition of knowledge in harmony 
and co-operation ; may our studies be illustrious and 

^ See» e. g.y Williams. ^‘Principles of Social Psychology'' 
pp. 367 ff. 

* ibid. 

«Ath. Veda, xi, 5, 3; Ait. Br. i, i ; Man. ii, 170; Gaut. i, 
I, 10; Vas. xxviii, 3S-9; Mahi, Vana. 180, 34; etc. 

* Prasna Up. v, 8 ; Ap. i, 2. 
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brilliant; may there never be hatred amongst us two I 
Peace, Peace, Peace! 1 !* 

The teacher’s duty towards his student was to impart 
to him“ truth exactly as he knew it.”* The function of the 
teacher was to lead the pupil from the darkness of 
ignorance to the light of knowledge.* The teacher from 
whom the pupil receives the upanayana sacrament 
(samskdra) is called an dchdrya. * And Apastamba ex- 
plains the word thus : “He from whom the student 
gathers (dchinoti) his dharmas is the dchdrya.^ The 
dchdrya must never get wearied of instructing his pupil, 
and must also, as a teacher, try to maintain a high stand- 
ard in respect of his own academic attainments.® The 
Gopatha Brahmana narrates the story of a certain teacher 
named Maitreya who closed his seminar and dismissed 
his students as soon as he discovered that he was not 
conversant with a particular subject ; thereafter he started 
to acquire a knowledge of that subject. ’’ The dchdrya 
must not only love his pupil like his own son, but must 
also give full individual attention to him while teaching ; 
and he must not withhold any part of the sacred know- 
ledge from him : “Loving him like his own son, and full 
of attention, he (the teacher) shall teach him the 
dharmasdstra, without keeping away anything from the 
whole dharma. And, he shall not use him for his own pur- 


1 Taitt. Up. ii, i : '*Om! sahmidvavatu, sahanau bhunaktii, 

sahavlryam karavdvahailtejasvindvadhltamastu md vidvis- 
hdvahai/Om! sdntih! sdnfih! Mntih! The same prayer is 
repeated in ibid, iii, i. 

^ Miind. Up. i, 2-23; Pra^na Up. vi, i; Chhand. Up. vii, 
16, 7. 

» Ap. 

Gau. i, 9; Apa. i, i, i, 13. 

^ Apa. i,^ I, I, 13. 

^ Man. ii, 73; Sar. Gr. S. iv, 8, 12, 16-17. 

^Gop. Br. i, I, 31. (— From Altekar: Edu. in Ancient Ind. 
p. 49). 
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poses to the detriment of his studies, except in times of dis- 
tress. ’ ’ * The Mahabharata as well as the Ramayana give 
us numerous instances of teachers of very high moral 
character and learning, like Viswamitra, Vasishtha, 
Sandipani, Dronacharya, Kripacharya and others. 

On the other hand, a very high degree of reverence to 
the teacher was expected of the student, Manu-smriti says 
that within the sight of his guru, the student shall not sit 
carelessly or at ease (yatheshtasano). * Again, in the 
presence of his teacher he was always to eat less, wear 
less valuable dress and ornaments, and rise earlier and 
go to bed later.* Wherever people defame his teacher, 
justly or falsely [parlvado nindd vdpi), there the student 
must cover his ears, or depart from that place, rather than 
hear it. * By censuring his teacher, though justly, he will 
become (in his next birth) an ass ; by falsely defaming 
him he will become a dog. ® Now, these and such other 
rules were not intended to create a servile attitude in the 
pupil towards the teacher; they were meant only to 
cultivate an attitude of deep reverence for the teacher 
in the breasts of the students. Yajnavalkya explains such 
rules by saying that the student should “wait upon {upd- 
sita) the guru for the sake of learning (svadhydyartham) . 
He should be all attentive (samdhitah). He should always 
{nityam) promote his guru s interest (hitam) by all acts 
of body, mind and speech’’ (mano-vdk-kdya-karmabhih).’^ 
In Mahabharata we have several instances of strict 


1 Ap. i, 2, 8, 25-26. 

* Man. ii, 198; also Gaut. it, 14-15; Ap. Gr. S. i, 2-21; Sar. 
Gr. Su. iv, 8-5-7-11. 

* Man. ii, 194; 198; also Gau. ii, 21; Ap. Gr. S. i, 4, 22-28; 
Maha. Adi. 91. 

* Man. ii, 200. 

® Man. ii, 201. 

“Yaj. i, 26-27; cf. also Man. ii, igi — ‘ Kuryadadhyayane 
yatnamach&ryasya hiteshu chaj’. 
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obedience of the teacher’s word by the pupils. The 
Mahabharata says : “The father and mother only create 
body. The life, on the other hand, which one acquires 
from the guru is divine.... Preceptors always treat their 
disciples with great affection. The latter should, there- 
fore, revere their preceptors duly.... The preceptor 
deserves greater respect than either the father or the 
mother.’ These and such other rules were intended to 
infuse a spirit of high reverence in the pupil’s heart to- 
wards his teacher. The reason is obvious. Unless the 
teacher is regarded with deep reverence as well as deep 
affection by the pupil, he would not succeed in carrying 
the psychological influence over the pupil such as is 
necessary for the proper mentor and the guide. Child- 
hood, as Ross puts it, “is the hey-day of personal 
influence’’,* and the Hindu child was therefore placed 
under the influence of a “picked person’’ and an expert 
intellectual leader of a high moral standard. Such great 
selfless intellectual leaders are a rarity at any time and 
in any country. At any rate it would be certainly impos- 
sible to find such an intellectual leader in every family. 
To the sole care of one of these few great men was every 
student in ancient India entrusted for his moral and in- 
tellectual training. The Mahabharata points out that “if 
the guru happens to be unwise, the disciple cannot 
possibly behave towards him in a respectful or proper 
way ; if the preceptor is possessed of purity and good 
conduct, the disciple also succeeds in acquiring conduct 
of the same kind.’’* 

The moral influence of the teacher upon his pupil must 
have acquired an added weight due to the fact that the 

* Santi. 108, -i8, 21 and 24. 

* Ross : op. cit. p. 164. 

* Maha. Anu. 105, 3: ''Na gurdvakritaprajne iakyam 

iishyerui vartitumj gmorhi dlrghadariitvam yat tachchhish- 
yasya Bhdratajj. 
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teacher charged nothing to the pupils or their parents for 
his labours. Teaching for a stipulated fee {bhritakddhyd- 
pakah), as well_ as being taught for a stipulated fee 
[hhvitakddhya^iah) , have both been severely denounced.* 
After the young student has finished his course of studies, 
however, the student may offer a gift {gurudakshind) to 
his guru according to his own means before he leaves 
the guru’s house.* But such a gift, as, the Vajasaneya 
Samhita points out, does in no way signify an adequate 
return in exchange ' of the knowledge received it is only 
a mark of honour and respect to the teacher.* There is 
an instance in the Mahabharata, for example, of gwru 
Drona being presented with gifts by Bhishma for accept- 
ing the tutorship of the Kaurava princes.'* But such gifts 
to the teacher were regarded as honoraria paid to the 
giirw, .as an expression of respect for one 'Who was very 
often a penniless man. The poet Kalidasa has given a 
pertinent Instance in this connection : Varatantu, the 
guru, was asked by Kautsa, the sishya, to accept some 
fee (gurudakshind) irom him after his course of studies was 
over (samdptavidyena). Varatantu, however, refused to 
think of any payment in return for the knowledge he had 
imparted, for, indeed, he looked upon Kautsa ’s attention 
and devotion (bhakti) to him as the fee itself. But 
Kautsa’s haughty insistance provoked him into anger, and 
he demanded “four and ten crores of money, accord- 
ing to the number of lores’’ — i. e. the fourteen lores 
(vidyds) — that were taught by the guru. * This story 
clearly indicates that accepting- fees.jQE tuitions was re- 
garded as 'imfnoral fcy the teachers of ancient India.. 

^ Man. iii, 156; cf. Yaj. i, 220; MaM. Santi, 260. 

* See Man. ii, 245; Yaj. i, 51; A^v. Gr, S. iii, 9, 4; Gobh.- 
Gr. S. iii, 4, 1-2 etc. 

® Vaj. Sam. xix, 30. 

4 Maha. Adi. 141-44. 

^ Raghuvami^a, Canto, v, 20-21. 
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Learning was thus never used in India as a means of 
acquiring material gains. 

Free tuitions had another very important significance 
in the Hindu educational system. It meant that the educa- 
tion of the Hindu child never depended upon the 
financial position of theOfemily into which he was born. 
The gates of' the Temple of Learning were open to all, 
prince and pauper, alike. Nor did the quality of education 
suffer owing to lack of capacity to spend money over it. 

Knowledge was not only never given with any material 
motive behind it, but it was also never acquired with such 
a motive. There were no prizes offered to pupils for ex- 
cellence shown in their lessons except perhaps the ex- 
pression of admiration by the teacher. There were no 
competitive examinations marking the gradations of the 
students’ abilities. To acquire knowledge for its own sake 
was the sacred duty (dharma) of every one ; and no one 
went to learn with a view to furthering or increasing 
material prospects. Absence of any material motive in 
learning must have been a great psychological asset in 
keeping the Hindu educational system free from many of 
the evils that would otherwise have beset it. For, once 
the material motive is set on, it would not stop until it 
has created all the mischief it could, into the educational 
system including those that taught and learnt under it. On 
the side of the teachers, there would be created a rivalry 
and competition amongst them to obtain as large a number 
of students as possible, since that would pay them more, 
and the efficiency in imparting education would deteriorate 
to that degree. On the side of the students, there would 
be created a rivalry and a spirit of competition amongst 
them also to win prizes and other material awards ; and 
this spirit of rivalry amongst the students is most detri- 
mental to the real cause of education. For then, learning 
will have value for the students only in so far as it is 
able to yield laurels and prizes, and will therefore be 
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pursued only with the material motive in view. The temp- 
tations of material profit would be too great and too 
enticing to keep the pure, disinterested intellectual joy in 
learning alive. “Spontaneous and disinterested desire 
for knowledge”, says Russell, “is not uncommon in the 
young, and might be easily aroused in many in whom it 
remains latent. But it is remorselessly checked by teachers 
who think only of examinations, diplomas and degrees. 
The Hindu system of education was never allowed to 

suffer from motives of any kind, of .material prospect or 

of a spirit of rivalry and competition ; and utmost care was 
taken to keep alive lofty ideals in. the breasts of the de- 
votees of Learning. The pursuit of knowledge was carried 
on as one’s part of the inherent, natural duties (dharmas) 
of man. 

To learning (vidya) is due all honour for the Hindu, 
more even than to achievements in wealth, (vittam) or to 
elderly relationship or to age.* Manu tells us the story 
of a young boy (sisuh) named Kavi who taught his elder 
relatives and used to call them “little sons” {putrakd Hi), 
since he excelled them in knowledge. These relatives 
complained to the Gods of Kavi’s audacity ; but the Gods 
gave their decision in favour of young Kavi.* For, a 
learned man, though young', has to be re^jected and 
honoured by virtue of his learning. * Bhishma advises that 
before giving a maiden in marriage, inquiry must first be 
made as to the educational qualifications of the suitor . ’ 
So again, a maiden coming from a family where the Vedas 
are not studied is regarded as unfit for marrying.* Every 
twice-born person (dvijanman) is by sacred duty bound 

^ Russell: ‘‘Why Men FtghV* p* 174* 

«Man, ii, 136; Yaj, i, 116; Mahi.’ Wana. 133, n-12. 
ii, 3:51-53; 47 * 

'‘'Man. ii, 156; Gaul vi, 2’i-23; i, 115. 

^Maha. Anu. 44, 3. 

«Man. iii, 7; Yaj. i, 54. See Ch. on ‘Marriage’. 
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to study the Vedas together with the rafea^yas; at the 
same time such a person must undergo the disciplines 
and obey the rules (vratdh) laid down ior a, brahmachdrin, 
(that is, for one belonging to the order of a student).^ It 
was well recognized that education was the foundation 
upon which the whole edifice of the moral culture of the 
individual was to be built. A person belonging to the 
dvija varnas, i. e. to any of the first three ■warwar, who 
failed to do his duty of studying the Vedas would be 
degraded to the 5udra varna.^ 

There were many other matters of discipline imposed 
upon the Hindu student. As soon as the initiation cere- 
mony of the student was over, the first duty of the guru 
was to instruct his new pupil in the rules of personal 
cleanliness and of good conduct.® The young boy must 
learn to befriend all living beings.* A striking feature 
of the Hindu system of education was that the train- 
ing in character -building proceeded side by side with 
the development of the intellect of the Student. The moral 
culture of the student was not separated from his intellec- 
tual culture. “Grateful, non-hating, intelligent, pure, 
healthy, non-envious, honest, energetic, — such a student 
should be taught, according to dharma/' ^ Manu would 
say that one who completely governs himself (suyantri- 
tah), though he knows the S'aw’fn only, is better than 
he who knows all the Vedas but who cannot control 
himself.® No amount of knowledge can help one whose 
heart is contaminated with evil ideas (vipradushtabhd- 


ii, 165. 

^Man. ii, 168; Vis. xxviii, 36; V^s. iii, 2. 

^Asv. Gr. S. i, 22, 2. Man. ii, 69; Yaj. i, 15. 

^Man. ii, 87, Vas. xxvi, ii. 

® Yaj. i, 28: Kntajno^dtQhi medhdvi ^uchih kulyo^aTiasu- 
yakah / adhyapya sddhu^aktdptasvdrthada dha^ matastvime / / 
Also cf. Man. ii, 109. 

^ Man. ii, 118. 
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vasya).^ On the other hand, he whose speech and thought 
are pure and ever perfectly guarded, gains the full 
benefit which is attainable by the study of the Vedas.* 
“The wise man,” says Manu, “should strive towards 
restraining (samyame) his organs iindriyanam) which run 
wild among alluring sensual objects (vishayeshu), just as 
a charioteer restrains his horses. ’ ’ ’ The organs are : the 
five organs of sense {buddhindriyani) — viz., the ear, the 
skin, the eye, the tongue and the nose ; the five organs of 
action {karmendriydni)— -viz., the anus, the organ of 
generation, hands, feet and the organ of speech ; and the 
eleventh- — the mind, which is both an organ of sense as 
well as of action. When the mind (manas) is controlled 
(jite), all other organs are controlled. For Manu, man 
incurs guilt undoubtedly {asamsayam) through the attach- 
ment of his organs to sensual pleasures. But he is sure 
to attain the aim of his life (siddhim) if he keeps these 
under complete control (samyamya) . ® On the other 
hand, desire {kdmah) is never extinguished by the enjoy- 
ment of the desired object ; it grows only stronger like 
fire fed with clarified butter." One must, therefore, — 
arid especially the student must, (because Manu is dealing 
with the life, of a student [brahmacharydhama) in this 
section) — try his utmost to subdue the desire for sensual 
pleasures (vishayeshu). And, the best way to subdue and 
keep under control the organs which are attached to the 
sensual pleasure is, not by mere abstinence (asevayd) from 
them, but by constantly engaging oneself in the pursuit 
of studies (jndnena).'’ Mere repression of desires is not 

‘ Man. ii, 97. 

* Man. ii, 160: "Yasya vangmanasl iuddhe samyagupte cha 
sarvadd/sa vai sarvama'vS.pnoti •veddntopagatam phalam. 

* Man. ii, 88. 

■* Manu. ii, 90-92. 

® Man. ii, 93. 

® Man. ii, 94. 

’’ Man. ii, 96. 
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SO much effective in achieving self-control as the purpose- 
ful engaging of one’s mind in the pursuit of better and 
more desirable things would prove to be. Manu indeed 
declares that “not a single act here below appears to have 
been done by a man free from Mma; for, whatever he 
does, it is the result of the impulse of kdma.”^ What every 
one has to take care of is to see that these desires or 
kdmas are directed in the proper manner, and towards 
proper ends. This is the purpose of education, — ^to train 
the young student to direct his energies towards right 
actions.® 

Kautilya also has declared that the main purpose of 
education is the control of the organs of sense.* “Absence 
of discrepancy (avipratipatti) in the perception of sound, 
touch, colour, flavour, and scent by means of the ear, 
the eyes, the tongue and the nose is what is meant by the 
restraint of the organs of sense {indriyajay ah)” says 
Kautilya. “Strict observance of the precepts of sciences 
{Sdstrdnushthdnam vd)”, he further proceeds, “also 
means the same ; for the sole aim of all sciences is nothing 
but restraint of the organs of sense [kritsnam hi 
sastramidam indriyajayah) ; whosoever is of reverse 
character, whosoever has not his organs of sense und’er 
control, will soon perish, though he possesses the 
whole earth bound with the four quarters’’. The young 
student is therefore enjoined to “abandon lust (kdma), 
anger (krodha), greed (lobha), vanity (mdna), haughti- 
ness (mada), and overjoy (harsfea)’’.* Says the Maha- 
bharata, also : “Knowledge of the sdstras is said to bear 

’ Man. ii, 4: Akdmasya kriyd kdchit dri^yate neha karchichit/ 
yadyaddhi kurute kinchit tattatkdmasya cheshtitami f also 
Man. ii, 2. See also our discussion on the purushdrthas in 
Ch. II. supra. 

® Man. ii, 3 and 5. 

^ Artha. i, iii, 12, 1-2. 

^Artha: ibid. Tr. by Shamasatry, p. ro. 

^ Artha: ibid. Tr. by Shamasatry, p. 10. 
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fruit when it produces modesty and virtuous conduct. 
And the ^ukraniti similarly observes : “The mind 
covetous of the meat of enjoyable things, sends forth the 
senses, sound, touch, sight, taste and smell ; — any of 
these five by itself is sufficient to cause destruction. 
Therefore, one should check the mind ; for when the mind 
is controlled, the senses are conquered.”® The student 
ought to keep himself away from gambling (dyutam), 
idle disputes ijanavddam), hack-hiting or talking scandals 
[parlvadam), and lying (awritem). So also has he to 
abstain from looking at and toulhing women {strlmm 
preksandlambham) , and from hurting others * It was 
well recognized that mere knowledge without a proper 
discipline and training in self-control would prove of 
little avail to a person who desired to promote his own 
happiness and progress as well as of those around him. 

Thus, the teacher’s duty under the Hindu systan of 
education was to help to cultivate the moral culture of 
his pupil along with his intellectual culture. The harm 
that results, in our own times, out of the separation of 
the moral from the intellectual development of the young 
boys is expressed thus ably by John Dewy : “The much 
lamented separation in the (modern) schools, of intellec- 
tual and moral training, of acquiring information and 
growing in character, is simply one expression of the 
failure to conceive and construct the school as a social 
institution, having a social life and value within itself”.* 
“It is false psychology”, says Dr. R. B. Cattell, “to 
draw any sharp distinction between character training and 
the acquisition of knowledge. Habits of behaviour, such 
as honesty, fair play, tidiness, etc. have been produced 

* Maha. Sabha. 5, 112. 

* Sukra. p. 195-6 (Sarkar’s Tr.). 

* Main, ii, 179; also Ap. i, 3, ii, 17-24. 

^ Dewey: “Moral Principles in Education”, p. 15. 
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under experimental conditions ; and it has been found out 
that they only maintain themselves in the field in which 
they were taught. This means that a boy who has learned 
fair play and honesty on the playing fields of Eton may 
yet show no signs of them on the Stock-Exchange.” h 
Therefore, every efficient scheme of education must 
always find an adequate place for the moral training of 
the young, along with the courses devised for their in- 
tellectual training. In the words of Sir T. P. Nunn : 
‘‘The school must be thought of primarily not as a place 
where certain knowledge is learnt, but as a place where 
the young are initiated in certain forms of activity 
namely, those that are of greatest and most permanent 
significance in the wider world. Those activities fall 
naturally into two groups : In the first, we place the 
activities that safeguard the conditions and maintain the 
standard of individual and social life ; such as the care of 
the health and bodily grace, manners, social organization, 
morals and religion ; in the second, the typical creative 
activities that constitute, so to speak, the solid tissue of 
civilization these are, the arts, the sciences, and litera- 
ture. * In the Hindu scheme of education both these aims 
of education were thought out by the Hindus, in their 
own way, as inseparable complements that made one 
whole system. This is also what is expressed by the 
Taittiriya Upanishad when it declares : Justice (ritam) 
reading and teaching have to be practised together ; 
truth, reading and teaching have to be practised in 
harmony ; austerities, reading and teaching have to be 
carried on together ; self-control (damah) and tranquillity 
of mind (samah), reading and teaching have to be 
practised at the same time ; the worship of sacred fires, 
reading and teaching have to be practised side by side ; 


'Cattell: “Psychology & Social Progress.” p. 374. 

*Nunn: Education: Its Data and First Principles pp. 242-3. 
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burnt offerings, reading and teaching have also to 'be 
carried on side by side ; nay, even the duties and obliga- 
tions towards strangers (atithayah), duties as a human 
being {manusham), duties of begetting offspring and those 
towards descendants, have to be practised by man in 
conjunction with his studies and teaching.* 

In all writings on the life and programme of the student, 
the Hindu Sastrakaras have laid the greatest emphasis 
on the importance of the virtue of celibacy (brahmacharya) 
in the development of the moral culture of a student. The 
powers of brahmacharya have been described to be so 
great that the Rigveda declares that by virtue of it, a 
King is able to rule his kingdom efficiently, the gods 
themselves were able to attain immortality, and Indra 
was able to achieve the position of the chief of gods. * 
Some authorities would forbid the young student even 
from “looking at or touching women’’.* Kautilya, speak- 
ing about the duties of a prince-student, says that such a 
one should observe celibacy till he becomes sixteen years 
of age.'* “Let him always sleep alone’’ ; says Manu, “let 
him never waste his manhood ; for he who voluntarily 
emits his manhood, breaks his vow (vratam )” This 
quality of brahmacharya, of celibacy, was thought to be 
so very necessary for a student, that in the course 
of time, the word that signifies celibacy has come to 


* Taitt. Up. Siksha Vallf, 9 : "Ritam cha sv&dhyayaprava- 
chane cha, satyam cha svadhy&yapravachane cha, dama&cha 
svadhyayapravachane cha-, Samaicha svadhydyapravachane 
cha, agnayaicha svSdhyayaprwvachane cha, agnihotram cha 
svddhydyapravachane cha, atithayaicha svSdhySyaprava- 
chane cha, mdnusham cha svidhydyapravachane cha, 
praja cha svddhyayapravcbchane cha, prajanaScha svSdhy&ya- 
pravachane cha, prajdtUcha su&dhyiyapmvachanecha. 

* Rig-. V. xi, 5-19. 
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acquire the meaning of studenthood itself ; the word 
brahmacharya has thus become synonymous with 
‘studenthood’. Every stiident, in order to increase the 
spiritual merit {tapovriddhyartham) , must observe 
brahmacharya till he completes his studies, ‘ It was 
thought to be incumbent upon the student to cultivate 
habits of purity of thought and action, as well as of the 
body. 

One of the very important considerations with regard 
to a system of education is the place, value and method 
of punishment in that system. Should every lapse on the 
part of the pupil be met with the rod.^ Should the fear of 
punishment for ever loom large before the horizon of the 
student’s vision in order to prevent him from committing 
mistakes ? Or should his native love for the right and 
hate of the wrong be aroused and cultivated by a sym- 
pathetic appeal to his heart and he be thus convinced that 
it would be in his best interest that he should never commit 
a wrong again ? The Hindus have answered this question 
in favour of sympathetic treatment in dealing with the 
pupil ; though, according to them, the rod may be of 
some use at times, if properly used. Manu is quite 
emphatic on this point ; and Gautama and Apastamba 
agree with him ; "Created beings’’, says Manu, "must 
be instructed in what concerns their welfare without giving 
them pain ; and sweet and gentle speech {vakchaiva 
madhurd shkshnd) must be used by a teacher who 
desires to abide by what is dharma” At other places, 
he has said that the teacher may beat his pupil, if he has 
committed a fault (aparddha), with a rope or a stick ; 
but this can be done only on the back, and never on any 
of the noble parts of the body {nottamdnge) ; but, even 


1 See Tait. Ar. ii, i ; Man. n, 175; Yaj. i, 33; Kam. Su. i, ii, 
2-3; Paras. G. S. ii, 5, 12 ; Gobh. G. S. ii, i, i6; etc. 
* Man. ii, 159; and Gaut. ii, 42; Ap. i, 8, 25-30. 
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this can be done, again, only with a view to correct or 
improve the student {sishtyartham), and with no other 
motive/ Similar observations with regard to the use of 
the rod are made by the Gautama, Vishnu and the 
Mahabharata/ The social bearing of the use of the rod 
for correcting the young is quite apparent. Locke has 
expressed it in these words ; “ If the mind be curbed and 
humbled too much in childhood, if their spirits be abashed 
and broken much by too strict a hand over them, they 
lose all their vigour and industry, and are in a worse state 
than the former. For, extravagant young fellows that 
have liveliness and spirit, come sometimes to be set right 
and so make able and great men ; but dejected minds, 
and low spirits are hardly ever to be raised, and very 
seldom attain to any thing. To avoid danger that is on 
either hand is the great art ; and he that has found a way 
to keep up a child’s spirit easy, active, and.lpie, and yet 
at the same time to restrain him from many things he has 
a mind to, and to draw him to things that are necessary 
to him ; — he, that knows how to reconcile these seeming 
contradictions, has, in my opinion, got the true secret of 
education.”* O’Shea has shown, by giving instances of 
the use and spare of the rod in different countries of 
Europe and America, how in actual results the rod is 
ineffective as a measure of corrective.* In France, for 
instance, corporal punishment is absolutely prohibited, 
while in Germany it is the most used, in public schools. 
But the German student, as soon as he leaves the school 
and joins the University where the control at the point 
of the rod is taken off, gets into more riotous moods than 

1 Man. viii, ^99-300 and iv, 164. 

* Gaut. ii, 42; Vis. Ixxi, 80-81; Maha Anu. 104, 37. 

* Quick: “Lock on Education” p. 46; quoted by O’Shea: 
Op. cit. p. 260. (The above quotation is slightly modified, 
as the original one is in old English). 

^O’Shea: Op. cit. pp. 346 ff. 
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his French brother. What is essential for the real disci- 
pline of the student, therefore, is more a habit of self- 
control than a control imposed from without. Control 
from without may at best prevent recurrence of mistakes 
so long as the fear of that control from outside exists ; 
and at worst it may create a psychological framework of 
a hesitating and halting disposition in the future man. 
Self-control, on the other hand, is bound to be perma- 
nently effective in the individual. It is the basis of the 
strength of character and firmness of mind upon which, 
ultimately, effective and well-regulated conduct must 
depend ; and this is opposed to the hesitating and irregular 
conduct which is the outcome of direction and control 
from without by the help of fear. 

We thus see that the Hindu student had to learn habits 
of simple life, honesty, modesty and cleanliness. He had 
to under gdpk discipline in self-control. He was by his 
svadharma bound to be friendly to all living creatures. 
He was to avoid bad company. In the matter of his 
material needs, he was to remain satisfied only with what 
was absolutely necessary for his bodily upkeep, whether 
he was a King’s son or a pauper’s. Under the roof of 
the Guru’s abode, all students had the same status with 
reference to each other ; and every one of them had to 
observe the same rules of discipline and of simple living. 
One would very much like to see this principle of 
equality of treatment and habits of simple living being 
introduced in the modern schemes of education. As for 
equality of treatment, though it is absent to-day where it 
is most needed, it is conspicuously present where it ought 
not to be so at all : Equality of treatment in regard to 
material needs of the students has given place to equality 
of treatment in regard to their intellectual requirements 
in a sense that is quite undesirable. Education, especially 
in the modern class-room, cannot proceed unless it takes 
for granted that all the students in the class possess the 
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same intellectual abilities, the same capacities to grasp, 
the same mental outfit, and the same intellectual needs 
also. All of this is as injurious and unwise as anything 
■could be ! And, proceeding upon this assumption of equal 
abilities and equal interests, the whole class is made to 
go through the self-same intellectual exercises, without 
regard to the personal differences of interests and abilities 
between the members of the class. Any scheme of educa- 
tion which is based on such a fundamentally false and 
dangerous psychological assumption must necessarily tend 
to retard the progress of the inherent capacities of students 
who may be above the average in the class, while others 
who are below that average might continue to progress 
only in their inability to keep pace with the class ! At 
best, such a system of education may yield its fullest and 
best advantages to the child of average intellect only. 
In all probability, it has been devised with reference to 
some vague notion and basis of average ability. The 
Hindu educator of old times| however, used to be careful 
enough to provide for individual attention to the pupil, 
regard every student as his own son, and make full 
allowances for individual differences in learning abilities 
between those that came to him to learn and to know and 
to do. We have several instances of how the Hindu 
student was, each with reference to his own talent, 
personally attached to the teacher — as for example, in 
the relations that existed between Dronacharya and the 
Kaurava princes, and between Parasurama and Karna, 
in the Mahabharata ; between Visvamitra and the sons 
of King Dasaratha in the Ramayana ; and between 
Vasishtha and his pupils in Raghuvansa {Canto I). 

It stands to reason to infer that education in ancient 
India was free from any external control like that of the 
State or the Government or any party politics. It was 
one of the King’s duties to see that the learned pundits 
pmrsued their studies and their duty of imparting know- 

17* 
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ledge without iBterference from any source whatever. So 
also, in all probability, education did not suffer from any 
communal interest or prejudices in India. ^ Again, there 
were no curricula of studies that bound down the student 
or the teacher. So that there was no censorship or limit- 
ation laid down in the matter of the quality or variety 

t The deportation of the great scientist, Albert Einstein, along 
with many others, from Germany because he belongs to a 
race different from that of the dominant political party 
illustrates ho-w education is influenced by party politics to- 
day. The “Nature”, a leading British Scientific journal, 
gives a report of how another great man of science of 
Germany, and himself a Nobel Laureate, Professor Lenard, 
was influenced by the political views of the Government and 
denounced any “intellectual follower of a Jew’ % (See 
Nature”, No. 3422, vol. 135, [June i, 1935 ] > P* 919)- 
Some more instances illustrating the unhealthy influence of 
politics on Education are also given by Professor Newlon of 
Columbia University. Wjiiting on the “Forms of Repression” 
upon teaching, in the U. S. A., he observes: “Repression 
takes various forms. Refer<^ce has already been made to the 
growing tendency to legisla* the content of the curriculum — 

to compel by law the study of particular subject-matter 

or to delimit severely the areas of study......”. 

“If any reader questions the reality of this problem, he is 
referred to Dr. Howard Beale’s study of freedom of teaching 
in the United States ’’...{The study by Beale is, “Are 

American Teachers Free?”, Scribner’s, 1936) “Or, he 

is referred to numerous instances of dismissal, such as the 
dismissal of Professor Turner and others from the University 
of Pittsburgh and Professor Carrothers from the University 
of Ohio for political activities; this list could be extended 
indefinitely; instances might be cited of limitations placed 
upon freedom of teaching by boards and sometimes even by 
administrative officers; instances might be included of dis- 
missal^ of teachers in the last twenty years in almost every 
State in the Union because they dared tO’ make controversial 
social problems the subject of study in their classrooms or 
because of their alleged dangerous political views. ’ ’ 

— Ch. X: Freedom of Teaching, pp. 268 ff., in “Teacher 
and^ the Society”, (First Yearbook of the John Dewey 
Society). Appleton-Century, London and New York, 1937. 
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of courses to be studied or taught according to the in- 
dividual needs or tastes of the pupils. Anything worth 
knowing, and everything that was known by the teacher, 
could be taught by the teacher and learnt by the student. 
The teacher, as we have already seen, was to explain 
truth exactly as he knew it ; he was enjoined not to keep 
back any knowledge from his student. He never worked 
under the influence of any person, institution or sect. 
And yet he was a person always honoured, respected, 
and listened to even by the King ; and no one, not even 
the King, could domineer over him. 

Nor was the student in Hindu India dominated by the 
particular ideas and prejudices of his family. We have 
seen how during the course of his education, the guru 
becomes his sole mentor. True education, remarks 
Sumner, “means a development and training of all useful 
powers which the pupil possesses, and repression of all 
bad prepossessions which he has inherited.’’* If a real 
development of the useful powers of the child is the aim 
of education, it is essential that his mind should be kept 
beyond the influence of any family prejudices and family 
traditions; for, these are likely to be founded more on 
family conveniences rather than upon rational convictions. 
Among the prepossessions of the child, there are also 
instinctive prepossessions, apart from the specific family 
traits. Of these instinctive prepossessions, or the original 
or primitive instincts of man as they are called, psycho- 
analytic studies of recent times have discovered that the 
sex instinct is the most powerhil ; it is found out to be 
the most potent source of a greater part of the psychic 
energy of an individual.* Now, psycho-analysts tell us 

'Sumner: “Folkways” p. 634. 

* See e. g. Tansley: “The New Psychology” {8th imp. 1923) 
Ch. VII. For more details see Freud: “Introductory 
Lectures on Psychoanalysis”, and his “New Introductory 
Lectures on Psychoanalysis”. 
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that such a natural instinct cannot be completely des- 
troyed by repression. On the contrary, such repression 
may lead to certain mental deficiencies and other harms 
in the child who may have to suffer due to them in later 
years. The most effective way to control the sway of this 
natural instinct is to divert the child’s psychic energies 
to other proper channels. “In years before puberty 
says Professor Tansley, “almost any direction can be 
impressed upon the developing mind by appropriate and 
sufficiently severe training’ ’ . ' By insistence on brahma- 
chary a in deed and word as well as in thought, the 
Hindu system of education attempted to keep the 
student’s psychic energies in proper directions. Further, 
throughout the day, the student was kept engaged either 
in studies, or in doing some personal or religious duties, 
or in bringing food or wood for fuel, or in some way or 
other helping himself or his guru. Purity of body, mind 
and thought was always insisted upon by the teacher in 
regard to the day-to-day behaviour of the student. The 
best part of his energies was thus directed towards 
studies and the formation of good habits. 

The Hindu scheme of education which we have 
surveyed so far seems to have been formulated with re- 
ference to the sons of India only ; for there seems to have 
been no place in the whole scheme for the daughters of 
India. It seems, however that in the Vedic India women 
were able to achieve educational attainments similar to 
what men could achieve. The eighth and the tenth 
mandala of Rigveda describe a man and his wife parti- 
cipating in sacrificial arrangements and performing the 
recitations of mantras together.* In the Kaushitaki 
Brahmana there is mentioned a lady named Pathydvasti 


■Tansley: “ibid. p. 96. 
*Rig. viii, 31, 5; X, 85, 10. 
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who obtained the title of Vdk (learned woman) after 
finishing her courses of studies.* A lady named Gand- 
harvagrihlta is spoken of as having specialized in a branch 
of knowledge (wieskawjwa). * So also, in the Brihad- 
aranyaka Upanishad there have been many instances of 
learned women. For instance, in the sixth chapter of 
this treatise, a certain ritual is mentioned for the farther 
who desires his daughter to become a panditd, that is to 
say, a learned scholar ;* so also, in the second chapter, 
we find Yajnavalkya’s wife Maitreyi discussing some 
problems of the deepest philosophical import, like the 
destiny of the soul after death, with her husband ;* and, 
in the third chapter, a lady named Gargi Vachaknavi is 
one of the learned participants in the debate held at King 
Janaka’s Sacrifice.® Besides, two ladies, named Ghosha 
and Lopamudra are spoken of in the Rigveda Samhita 
as being mantmdrik, that is to say, well-versed in the 
mantras. * Then, particular mantras are enjoined to be 
recited by the wife, according to Asvalayana Srauta- 
Sutra ;*' which means that the wife was expected to know 
some mantras at least. According to this and other Sutras 
it seems that the wife was taught; for, otherwise, she 
would be unable to participate at a sacrifice as described, 
by them.® 

Patanjali in his Mahabhashya, refers to the My 
scholars of his times who were well-versed in the Mi- 
mamsasastra^*, a work written by Kasakritsni ; arid these 


^ From Muir’s * ‘Original Sanskrit Texts, VoL v, p. 3 ^^- 
« In Kaush. Br. ii, 9 and in Ait. Br. v. 29. 

^ Br. Up. vi, 4-17. 


ibid, ii, 4. 

^ ibid, iii, 6, i. 

« Rig. Sam. i, 179 and ix, 39-40. 

7 Asv. Srauta. Su. i, ii: Vedam patnyai 
«Go. G. S. i, 3, 14-15; Kh. G. S, i, 5, 17* 
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women were known as Kdsakritsna Brahmams . ‘ Patan- 
jali also distinguishes the word upadhyayl ixom upadhyd- 
ydni. Upadhydyt is a lady teacher under whom one 
studies ; while an is the wife of anupadhyaya 

or a teacher ; this shows that there were lady teachers in 
these times.* 

In the Epics, there are several references to educated 
women. In the Ramayana, Ramachandra, the hero of 
that epic, finds his mother in the act of offering oblations 
with the necessary mcMitras, when he goes to bid farewell 
to her preparatory to his journey to the forest.* Tara, 
the wife of Vali, is referred to as a lady who had learnt 
mantras (mantravid).* Hanumat, when he is unable to 
find Sita in the city of Lamka, feels sure that he would be 
able to meet her at the time of sunset on the bank of the 
river ; for Hanumat knows for certain that she was sure 
to come there to perform her sandhyd (evening prayers 
and oblations which accompany the repetition of 
mantras).^ In the same manner, the Mahabharata 
supplies us with instances to show that women acquired 
learning in those days, like men. A lady named Siva was 
learned in the Vedas (Fada^dragd).® In the Udyoga- 
parva, queen Vidula gives a long discourse to her son 
who ran away from the battlefield, on the dharma of a 
Kshatriya. Another lady, princess Sulabha lectures on 
the principles and methods of yoga, samadhi and moksa 
to king Janaka. In the Vanaparva again, King Virata 
is found employing a woman named Brihannada as a 

^ iv, I, 140. 

® ibid, ill, 322. 

^ Ayodhya. 20, 15. 

^ iv, 16-12. 

® Sundar. 15, 48, 

^ Vanaparva. 
t Maha. Sand. 321* 
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tutor in the fine arts — dancing, music and painting— to 
the ladies of the palace. 

Similarly in the poetic and dramatic literature, we find 
actual references to ladies who were able to read and 
write, and in some cases at least, were even learned. In 
the Sdkuntalam of Kalidasa, for instance, Sakuntala is 
said to have written a love letter to her lover. In the 
same poet’s Raghuvamsa, the wife of King Aja is des- 
cribed as his own dearest disciple in the literary and fine 
arts {priya'sishyd lalite kaldvidhau). In another poem of 
his called the Meghaduta, the heroine of the poem is 
described as composing poems when the pang of 
separation from her lover becomes unbearable to her. 
So again, in the Kdvyamimdmsd of Rajasekhara are 
mentioned some learned ladies,— viz. Silabhatprika, the 
poetess ; Vijayanka, the Goddess of Learning (Saraswati) 
incarnate ; Vikalanitamba, whose poetry was extremely 
sweet; Vijjika, who w^as also Saraswati incarnate; 
Prabhadevi, who was adept in all the arts; and Avanti- 
sundari the wife of the poet himself, who was a writer on 
the science of poetics.* 

The “ Samskaraprakasa” of Viramitrodaya says that 
in former times, there were two kinds [dvividhd) of 
women : (i) the Brahmavddinis- who continued acquiring 
knowledge of the Vedas, sacrificing, and begging alms 
in their own houses ; and (2) the Sadyovadhus who 
married as soon they attained the marriageable age.* 
Then he proceeds to quote some now well-known verses, 
from Yama-Smriti and Harlta-Smriti, in his support ; 
these verses also record that in olden times ladies used 


J See Venkatesvara: “Indian Culture through the Ages”, 
Vol. i, (1928) p. 293. 

* See ‘Viramitrodayah’ of Mm. Pt. Mitra Misra, Ed. by 
P. N. Sarma (Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series) Benares, (1919), 
— Section on ‘Stryupanayana,’ pp. 402-5. 
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to go through the samskam (ceremony) of initiation 
(maunjl-bandhanam) and enter the order of Brahma- 
charya ; but, it is added, that these women had to pursue 
their studies under the guidance of the father, uncle or 
brother only, and of no Other person.* 

But if we turn to the other Smritis, we find a different 
rule laid down for women in regard to the initiation sacra- 
ment. In the opinion of Mahu, the marriage ceremony 
{vaivahiko vidhih) of a maiden is equivalent to the initia- 
tion ceremony of a boy ; and serving her husband 
{pdtisevd) and staying with him is equivalent to the boy’s 
service of the guru and residence in his dsrama.^ On the 
other hand, however, Manu and also Yajnavalky a ex- 
pect every housewife to keep accounts of the family in- 
come and expenditure.’ 

According to the scheme detailed out by Vatsyayana, 
women are to be taught the sixty four kalds or arts of 
life, of which he has given a list.'* The list includes such 
items as music, painting, knowledge of dramas and 
stories (ndtaMkhydyihddarsanam), the composing of 
poems {kdvyasamasydpuranam and kdvyahriyd), a know- 
ledge of the language current in the country {desabhdshd- 
vijndnam), and even the game of dice (dyutaviseshah) and 
other indoor physical games (hriM). Vatsyayana dis- 
cusses the question whether women should be taught the 
^dsiras or not, and concludes that they ought to be taught 
these, though the content of his scheme of education for 


1 Purd kalpe tu ndrindm maunjlhandhanamishyate j adhyd- 
panam tu veddnam sdviirlvcwhdndm tathdj jpitd pitrivyo 
hhMta vd naindmadhyapayetparah/svagrihe chaiva kanydyd 
hhalkshacharyd vidhiy ate j j The same quotations from Harita 
and Yama are also ‘given ?by Madhavacharya on Parana- 
msamhitd (Bom. Sansk. Ser. Vol. I, pt. ii, pp. 82-84). 

® Man. ii, 67; cf. Yaj. i, (r3. 
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women is, as we have seen above, different from that of 
men. 

Thus, both Manusmriti and Vatsyayana seem to think 
that the women’s sphere of action lies in the home and 
that their education, therefore, must be such as to help 
them in securing comforts for the husband and for the 
other members of the family. Thus, though in the Vedic 
period, women could secure the same education as men, 
later on it seems that the content of the education for the 
two sexes came to be differentiated. In view of this, a 
woman’s services to the society seem to have been con- 
ceived as concerned with, in and through the home and 
the family. Due to this, it may be said that on the whole, 
the Indian woman has had much less chances of educa- 
tion on terms of the chances man was accorded.’ 

The above review of the salient features of the Hindu 
educational system will prove sufficient to impress upon 
our minds how it functioned as a social organization cal- 
culated to create,— so far as males at least were con- 
cerned — strong personalities whose reason was sought to 
be kept ever awake, whose mental powers and capacities 
were well-developed, whose understanding of the meaning 
of life, in general and in detail, was founded on a broad 
basis unaffected by any political, family or secular 
interest, and whose intellectual impulse to learn was kept 
pure and alive, unsullied by any pecuniary motive. 

There have been no definite rules prescribed as to the 
period for which a student is expected to continue his 
studies under the guidance of his teacher. Manu, for in- 
stance, lays down that the vrata of studentship may be 
observed for thirty-six years, or for half the time or for 
one-fourth of the time, or, in the alternative, till the 

^Note : — See also Ch. VII on *‘The Position of Woman”, 
infra. 

18 » 
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Student has perfectly learnt the Vedasd On the eve of his 
departure for home after completing his studies, the 
teacher advised the student in these words, according to 
the Taittiriya Upanishad : “Speak the truth, follow 
dharma, never swerve from thy own studies. Having 
pleased the dchdrya with a gift of his choice, you should 
now marry and should not break the family lineage. Never 
swerve from truth and dharma. Take good care of your 
health (kusala). Do not miss any opportunity of success 
or fortune (bhuti) in life. Do your duties towards gods and 
ancestors. Regard your mother as your god, the father 
as the god, the teacher as the god, the guest as the god ; 
and, as such, pay your dues to them. Perform only those 
actions which are regarded as unblameable by people and 
not others ; and worship and follow only those actions of 
ours which are praiseworthy and not others.”* 

Thus, the fundamental lesson in brahmacharydsrama 
was in answer to the quest : what is dharvta? In this 
dsrama, the pupil is taught his dharma, primarily as a 
pupil so far as his studies {adhyayana) are concerned, but 
also with reference to the future man in him, who is to 
go out into the society as a grihastha. The reading, 
writing, arts, sciences, and other studies also have to be 
consistent with the dharma laid down for man. He is to 
keep under control artha and kdma completely in accord- 


1 Man. iii, i; cf. also, A 4 v. G. S. i, 22, 3; Par. G. S. ii, 5, 
13-15; Yaj: I, 36; Apa. i, 2, 12-16. 

* Taitt. Sik^a Valll, 9 : “Vedamanuchya cLcharyo’ntevasi- 
namanuiasti : satyam vada, dharmam chara, svadhyayanma 
pramadahfachdry 3 .ya priyam dhanam&rhitya prajatantum 
mS, vyavachchhetslh j satydnna pramaditavy am, dharmanna 
pramaditatiyam, ku^aldnna pramaditavyam , bhutyai na 
pramaditavyam, svadhydyapmvaahanabhydm no. pramad.i- 
tavyam, deva-pitrikSrydbhydm na pramaditavyam Imatri- 
devo bhasja, pitridevo bhava, dch&ryadevo bhava, atithidevo 
bhava/y&nyanavady&ni karm&ni t&ni semtavyani, no itar&’^ij, 
y&nyasmakam sucharitdni t&ni tvayopdsy&ni no itardnij. 
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ance with his dharma in the hrahmacharya'smma. In fact, 
in this dirawo., dharma is the only immediate aim for the 
pupil, and his whole behaviour and conduct {dchdra) is in 
terms of dharma only. The rules and definitions of such 
behaviour are known as watas, which include study pro- 
per as owe of them. We have described these throughout 
this chapter. 

After the student has completed his course of studies, 
he leaves the place of the dchdrya and journeys back 
home ; this is called Samdvartana (returning back).’ He 
is now to take a bath (swdwa) symbolizing his ‘washing off’ 
as it were, of the brahmacharya vrata, and is hereafter 
known as a sndtaka.^ 

The brahmachdri has to fulfil all vratas of brahma- 
charydsrama before he passes on to the next dirawa. * In 
fact, some scriptures speak of three kinds of students, 
who have completed their career of brahmacharydsrama : 
{i) the vidya-snataka, (2) the vrata-sndtaka and (3) the 
'vidyd-vrata-smtaka.* The vidyd-snataka is one who ends 
his student’s career as soon as his studies are finished but 
before he has been able to fulfil the vratas laid down for 
the brahmachdri. The vrata-sndtaka is one who has ful- 
filled all the Drafas satisfactorily, but has not yet completed 
his studies. The vidyd-vrata-sndtaka, on the other hand, 
is one who ends his student’s career after completing the 
course of his studies as well as fulfilling his vratas. ® 

We may close this chapter with the following quotation 
from Satapatha Brahmana which quite admirably sums up 

1 San. G. S. ii, iS, 1-4; etc. ■ ; 

® San. G. S. iii, i; Pir. G. S. . ii,. 6, ' i ; , Apa, G, S. v, 12, i; 
Man. iii, 4; Ytj. i, 51; etc.' ■ 

^ Man. G. S. i, i, i: ^^UpanayanUtprahhriti vratachdrl sydt 

^ Par. G. S. ii, 5, 32; cf. Man, iv, .'31.; Ap. i, 30, 1-3; Kulluka, 
on Man. iii, 2, quotes a similar passage describing the three 
kinds of sndtakas as above, from Htrlta. 

5 Par. G. S. ii, 5, 33-35. 
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the virtues and aims of education as conceived by the 
Hindus : 

“Now, then, the praise of the study (of the scriptures). 
The study and teaching (of the Veda) are a source of 
pleasure to man; he becomes ready-minded {yukta- 
manah) and independent of others, and day by day he 
acquires prosperity. He sleeps peacefully ; he is the best 
physician for himself ; and (peculiar) to him are restraint 
of the senses, delight in the one thing or steadiness of 
mind {ekaramatd), development of intelligence, fame 
and,” last but not least in importance, “the task of per- 
fecting the people.” ‘ 



I Sat. Br. xi, 5, 7, i ; the above translation is a little modified 
from that of j. Eggeling, in S. B. E. vol. xliv, p. 99. 
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CHAPTER IV 

Marriage 

Inspite of the fact that many authoritative works on 
India and Indian Life are seeing the light of the day, some 
people in the West still seem to be persisting in their 
ignorance about India, or in their method of gathering in- 
formation about India from unauthoritative quarters. 
There is yet a lamentable ignorance prevailing in the West 
regarding the Hindus and their ways, and the realities of 
Hindu social psychology ; and this can be said to be the 
case even among some of the eminent Sociologists. For 
instance, Robert Briffault’s essay on “Sex in Religion”* 
refers to India as a place “where the harvest festival is a 
signal for general license, and such general license is look- 
ed upon as a matter of absolute necessity. Men set aside all 
conventions and women all modesty and complete liberty 
is given to the girls.”* The same essay gives us other 
novel pieces of information about India. “In many parts of 
India, ‘the Brahmans play the part of thorough-bred 
stallions, upon whom it is incumbent to ennoble the race 
and cohabit with virgins of inferior caste. The venerable 
personage scours the town and country ; the people give 
him presents of money and stuff ; they wash his feet,, 
drink the dirty water and preserve the rest. After a repast 
of dainty meals, he is conducted to the nuptial couch, 
where crowned with flowers, the virgin awaits him’. The 
first child is accordingly held particularly sacred, and is 

^ In **Sex in Civilization*^ edited by Calverton and Schmal- 
hausen, New York. 

* p. 34, Mr. Briffault does not name the authority upon which 
he relies for this curious piece of information, though he 
evidently gives this as a quotation from somebody. 
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.spoken of as ‘born by the grace of God.”‘ Here is another 
piece of information from the same source : “In India 
the amount of rain is thought to be proportionate to the 
number of marriages that have taken place during the 
season.’’* In the same strain, Professor Paolo Mantegazza 
says this about the Hindus : “In some countries of India 
the creditor has the right to demand the debtor’s wife, 
whom he enjoys until the whole debt has been paid. If 
the woman remains with him several years, and if the 
debt has been paid in the meantime, the children born in 
this period are divided between creditor and debtor — ’’* 
He gives, again, a partially true information when he 
says that “The laws of Manu allow a son to be begotten 
per procura" 

It is really surprising that such opinions based on in- 
correct reports should find place in the works of eminent 
writers. “Unfortunately”, says Professor B. Malinowski 
in his excellent article on “marriage” in the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, “we find too often in ethnographical 
accounts generalities and stock phrases such as that ‘the 
wife is regarded as the personal property of the husband’, 
as ‘his slave or chattel’, or else again we read that ‘the 
status of the wife is high’. The only correct definition of 
status can be given by a full enumeration of all mutual 
duties, of the limits to personal liberty established by 
marriage, and of the safeguards against the husband’s 
brutality or remissness, or, on the other hand, against 


1 ibid. p. 44. 

* ibid. p. 45. _ 

3 “Sexual Relations of Mankind** (Anthropological studies of 
Professor P. Mantegazza, of the University of Florence). 
Privately issued by the Anthropological Branch , of Falstaff 
Press. Tr. by James Bruce. Pub. : Anthropological Press, 
New York. 10^2. 

^ ibid. 
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the wife’s shrewishness and lack of sense of duty.” ‘ In 
the present part of this study, I shall try to present the 
Hindu view of marriage; and this, in conjunction with 
the discussion of the Hindu conception of the rights and 
duties of the husband and the wife in the family treated 
in the next chapter, will give us a clear idea of the real 
status of each of them with reference to the other. Be- 
sides, we shall be studying the issue with reference to 
the original sources. 

The term marriage has been generally used to denote 
a social institution complete by itself.* But Sumner has 
drawn our attention to the fact that the word does not 
truly denote a perfect social institution. “Although we 
speak of marriage as an institution, it is only an imperfect 
one. It has no structure. The family is the institution, and 
it was antecedent to marriage. Marriage has always been 
an elastic and variable usage, as it now is. ...In fact the 
use of language reflects the vagueness of marriage, for 
we use the word ‘marriage’ for wedding, nuptials or matri- 
mony (wedlock). Only the last can be an institution.”’ 
As a social institution, marriage is a part of, and should 
be included in, the family ; and even though in a theoretic 
treatment it precedes considerations about the family, it 
is actually intended as a preparation for, and, therefore, 
the supplement of the study of the more inclusive institu- 
tion called the family. Similar considerations generally 
apply to the discussion of the Hindu vivdha. For, the 
Vivdha is in essence a formality, of course very important, 
through which an individual has to go, to be able to start 
his or her life in the Grihasthdsrama i. e., the family life. 
The meaning of vivdha refers mainly to the ceremony of 

1 Ency. Brit. vol. 14. (14th. Ed. 1939) p. 945- 

* Westermarck : “History of Human Marriage” vol. i, 

p. 26. 

^Sumner: “Folkways”, pp. 34S-9. 
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carrying away the bride to the house of the bridegroom. 
But generally the term has come to be applied to the 
whole of the wedlock ceremony. 

As a social institution, marriage has been defined by 
Westermarck “as a relation of one or more men to one 
or more women which is recognized by custom or law, 
and involves certain rights and duties both in the case 
of the parties entering the union and in the case of the 
children born of it.”I Such a definition of marriage once 
more indicates that certain aspects of the family itself are 
included in its connotation. Indeed, it would be impossible 
to study the problem of marriage without at the same 
time involving ourselves into the discussion of some im- 
portant and fundamental questions relating to the institu- 
tion of the family. When Westermarck, for instance, 
points out that “marriage is something more than a regu- 
lated sexual behaviour”, and that “it is an economic in- 
stitution, which may in various ways affect the proprietory 
rights of the parties”,® he refers more to the issues con- 
nected with the structure and function of the family than 
to marriage itself. Any discussion of the institution of 
marriage, therefore, must necessarily include also some 
of the vital problems connected with the institution of the 
family. And let us state at the outset that all these con- 
siderations are equally true of the Hindu social institution 
of vivdha. 

Among the Hindus, vivdha is generally considered as 
obligatory for every person ; because, in the first place, 
the birth of a son is said to enable one to obtain moksa. 
“To be mothers were women created, and to be fathers 
men; therefore, the Vedas ordain that dharma must be 


^ Westermarck : Op. Cit. p. 26. 
* ibid. p. 26. 
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practised by man together with his wife.”’ Vivaha is one 
of the sarlrasamskdras (sacraments sanctifying the body) 
through which every man and woman must pass at the 
proper age and time (see Ch. on Family) ; Manu con- 
■ ceives it as a social institution for the regulation of proper 
relations between the sexes.* Again, it is believed that 
one’s progeny is considerably connected with and instru- 
mental to happiness both in this world as well as 
hereafter.® ‘‘He only is a perfect man who consists of 
his wife, himself and his offspring. ’ ’ * There is a story in 
the Mahabharata, for whatever it is worth, of a lady who 
remained single because she could not find her equal to 
marry ; she devoted her life to the practice of hard penance 
till old age with a view to obtaining mohsa. But the sage 
Narada rebuked her for remaining unmarried ; he told her 
that it was impossible for her to gain the ultimate bliss 
unless she had sanctified (asamskritd) herself by marriage 
rites.® Moreover, the birth of a son is conceived to be 
specially contributory towards helping the father to 
execute his obligations due to the departed ancestors 
{pitririna ) — one of the three which every Hindu 

1 Man. ix, 96: Prajcmdrtham striyah srishtdh santdndrtham 
cha mdnavdh / tmmdt sddhdrano dharmah §rutau patnyd 
sahoditah/ , 

® Man. ix, 25: Eshodita hkaydtrd mfyaw strtpumsayoh 
subhaj, 

® ibid.; also A^v. G. S. i, 6, i if; Baudh. ii, 9, 16, 10; Ap. 
ii, 9, 24; 3. 

* Man. ix, 45; also cf. Ap. ii, 14, i6; and Brih. Smri. xxiv, ii. 
(Man, ix, 45 : etdvdneva pumsho yajjilydtm& prajefi ha/ 
vipmh prdhustathd chaitadyo bhartd sd smyitangand/ 
The Commentator Kulluka quotes from Vajas. Br. : “That 
man who does not win a wife is really half {ardho); and he 
is not the full man {asarvo hi tdvadbhavati) as long as he 
does not beget an oEspring {prajdyaie, etc.), 

® Maha. Salya. 52. 

« Man. ix, 106; Baudh. ii, 6, ii, 3; Vas. xi, 48, etc. See also 
Ch. II. 
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is bound to execute. The Hindu Sastrakaras are especial- 
ly particular about the wafea of a woman, though it is 
enjoined that every male should also marry. For, a “wife 
is the very source (mulam) of the purushdrihas , not only 
of dharma, artha and kdma, hut even of moksa. Those 
that have wives can fulfil their due obligations in this 
world {kriydvantah) ; those that have wives, lead a (truly) 
family life ; those that have wives can be happy ; and those 
that have wives can lead a full life (inyuwwM)’’ ^ Most 
particular care, however, has to be taken to perform the 
vivdha of maidens who have attained the marriageable 
age. A girl who continues to stay in her father’s home 
more than three years after attaining puberty, is called a 
vrishald or a fttdra; and the father or other guardian of 
such a girl who is not careful enough to give her in 
marriage in proper time is said to be incurring a great sin.* 
If her elders do not arrange her marriage within the pro- 
per time, it is permissible for such a young lady to take 
the whole responsibility upon herself of choosing her life- 
mate and enter into wedlock with him ; she has to wait 
for three years only after puberty, but no more.* 
Vatsyayana, too, advises a young maiden who has attain- 
ed youth (prdpta-yauvand) to select a husband for herself 
and get married without waiting for the assistance and 
permission of her elders.* 

This brings us to the various forms of the Hindu 
marriage. The term “form of marriage” is generally 
applied to the numeric variation in marriage, as Mali- 


1 Maha. Adi. 74, 40-41. 

* Man. ix, 93; 90; Yaj. i, 64; Vis. xxiv, 41; Vas. xvii, 
67-705 Baudh. iv, x-li-14; N4r. 25-26; Gaut. xviii, 23; 
Para, vii, 6. Brihas. Smr. xxiv, 3, speaks of punishing 
such relatives. 

* ibid. (all). 5 and Maha. Anu. 44, 16-17. 

Kama, iii, iv, 36. 
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nowski puts it. Aecordingly, the forms of marriage usually 
listed are monogamy, polygamy, polyandry and group- 
marriage. * But in dealing with the Hindu vivdha, we shall 
use the term “form of marriage” conveniently to denote 
the method of consecrating a marriage-union. The forms 
that are enumerated are ; * 

(1) The Brahma iorm, consisting of the gift {ddnam) 
of a daughter by the father, after decking her with orna- 
ments, to a man, learned in the Vedas, and of a good 
character (srutisllavate) whom the bride’s father himself 
invites. 

(2) The Daiva form involving the gift of the daughter 
as above, to a priest who duly officiates at a sacrifice, 
during the course of its performance. 

(3) The Arsha form wherein the father gives his 
daughter in marriage to the bridegroom, after receiving 
a cow and a bull, or two pairs of these from the bride- 
groom, in accordance with the requirements of dharma 
(dharmatah) and not in any sense with the intention of 
selling the child {na tu hdkabuddhya, — says Kulluka). 

(4) The Prdjdpatya form in which the father makes 
a gift of the daughter, by addressing the couple with the 
text “may both of you perform together your dharma”' 
(sahobhau charatdm dharma), and has shown due honour 
to the bridegroom. 

(5) The A sura form : In the four forms mentioned 
above, the important point to be noted is that it is the 
father (or a person in his place) who makes a gift {ddna, 
or praddna) of the bride to the bridegroom. But in the 
Asura form, the bridegroom has to give money to the 
father or kinsmen of the bride, and thus, in a sense, buys 
up the bride. 

' (6) The Gandharva form wherein the mutual love and 

^ Enqjr. Brit. art. “Marriage”, vol. 14 {14th Ed. 1929) p. 949. 

* Man. iii, 27-37; Yaj. i, 58. 
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consent o£ the bride and the bride-groom is the only condi- 
tion required to bring about the union {ichchhaydnyon- 
yasamyogah). Neither the father nor the kinsmen need 
have a hand in bringing about the marriage. 

(7) The Rdkshasa iorm is described as “the forcible 
abduction of a maiden from her home, while she cries and 
weeps, after her kinsmen have been slain or wounded and 
their houses broken.” It is the capture of the bride by 
force. 

(8) The Paimcha form is one in which a man seduces, 
by stealth, a girl who is sleeping, intoxicated, or dis- 
ordered in intellect. 

In all the Smritis, the descriptions of the forms of 
marriage are much the same as described above.* Manu- 
smriti further declares that of these forms, the (i) Brahma, 
(2) Daiva, (3) Arsha (4) Prajapatya, (6) Gandharva and 
(7) Rakshasa, are lawful, while the two forms (5) Asura 
and (8) Paisacha are unlawful and should never be 
practised (na kartavyau kadachana). * 

The most approved form of marriage is of course 
the gift of the maiden, by the father or other guardian, 
to the bridegroom. The father, the grandfather, the bro- 
thers, the kinsmen, and the mother, in the order in which 
they are placed here, have the right to give young maiden 
in marriage, provided the giver be in good physical and 
mental conditions {prahritisthah) i. e. not insane etc. * 

The first qualification needed in a young man for 

1 See Yaj. i, 58-61; Vis. xxiv, 18-28; Gaut. iv, 6-15; Vas. 
'^7'35; Baudh. i, ao, 1-21; Ap. ii, ii, 17-21. The Alv. G. S. 
gives these eight forms in this order: Brahma, Daiva, 
Prajapatya, Arsha, Gandharva, Asura, Paisacha and 
Rakshasa. Each of the first four brings purification {pundti) 
to twelve, ten, eight, and seven ancestors respectively, on 
both the sides; no such merit is described to be due to the 
remaining four. — A^v. G. S. i, 6, 1-8. 

* Man. iii, 24-251; also cf. Maha. Anu. 44, q. 

* Yaj. i, 63-64. 
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marriage is the fulfilment of his obligations of the student’s 
life. He must have studied, in due order, the three Vedas, 
or two of them, or at least one, without violating any of 
the rules of the order of studentship {aviplutabrahma- 
charya), the first of the four orders ifl'sramas) of life.* The 
Kamasutras also follow the Smritis on this point ; a person 
who has completed his course of studies should enter then 
the householder’s order {gdrhasthya), and lead the life of 
a citizen.^ In Vatsyayana’s opinion, only such an educated 
youth (irwto'zoaw) had a right to marry . ’ 

The bride to be selected must not have been already 
given to any one before, and she must be a virgin. Love 
directed to a girl who is already accepted by another 
(paraparigrihUdsu) will evoke public censure {prati- 
shiddhah).^ 

Sumner characterises this demand for virginity in the 
maiden to be married as an “appeal to masculine vanity’’, 
and as “a singular extension of the monopoly principle”.* 
“In the development of the father family’’, he proceeds, 

‘ ‘fathers restricted daughters in order to make them more 
valuable as wives. Here comes the notion of virginity and 
pre-nuptial chastity. This is really a negative and ex- 
clusive notion His wife is to be his from the cradle, 

when he did not know her. Here then, is a new basis for 
the sex-honour of women and the jealousy of men. 
Chastity for the un-married meant — no one ; for the 

1 Man. iii, 2; Yajn. i, 52; Medhatithi expands the meaning 
of Man. iii, 2, by saying that one who was well educated 
can have the right to be a householder: And Asv. G. S. 
i, 5, 2 ; says : ‘'buddhimate kanySm prayachchhet. 

® Kam. i, 4, i: grihltavidyah .... garhasthyamadhigcmya 
ndgarakavrittam vartetaj. 

* Kam. iii, i, 2: Srutaw&n illayetf. 

4 Kam. iii, i, i: — ananyapurvd ; Yaj. i, 52: — [cmanyapurvikO) 
Gaut. iv, i; Vis. xxiv, 9; Vas. iii:, i. 

® Kam. i, 5, 2. 

* Sumner; “Folkways”, p. 358. 
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married— none but the husband." * The Hindu Sdstm- 
kdra’s emphasis on pre-nuptial chastity, however, does 
not seem to have worked on the basis of one-sidedness, 
and in favour of the male only. The Hindus demanded 
pre-nuptial chastity on the part of the male as well, in 
the form of hrahmacharya vrata, as we have seen above. 
Evidently they were not one-sided in their valuation of 
chastity, but placed equal value on the pre-nuptial 
chastity of the boy as they did on the virginity of the 
maiden. 

There are certain rules of endogamy and exogamy laid 
down in the Dharmasastras, for regulating the Hindu 
marriage with a view to control the choice of mates. 
According to these, the endogamic rule states that 
marriage must pdt take place between persons of the same 
varna. * If a person directs his love towards an unmarried 
girl of his own varna in accordance with the injunctions 
of the sdstra, his action deserves the approval of public 
morality (laukikah), fame, (yasasyah) and good progeny 
(putrlyah). Any other way of love is against morality 
{pratishidihah).* We may note, here, that in practice the 
law of endogamy has come to play a very important part 
with reference to the later jatis within each of the varnas ; 
according to this, the endogamic circle is restricted within 
the orbit of each of the jdtis. This means that members 
of the same varna who at the same time did not belong 
to the same jdti, could not marry each other as before. 

The exogamic rules relating to Hindu marriage form 
a very complicated subject. The three terms gotra, 
pravara and sapinda, used in connection with the law of 
exogamy, have undergone so many changes, additions 
and modifications in their meaning and implications 


1 Sumner: “Folkways”, p. 359. 

* Man. iii, 4; Yaj. i, 52; Kama, iii, i, i; etc. 
® Kama, i, 5, 1-2; etc. 
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through the ages since their origin, that it becomes well- 
nigh impossible to find out their original implications. We 
need not go into the problems of the origin and history of 
the institutions called gotra and pravara; for our purposes 
we shall content ourselves with a general discussion of 
these terms so as to bring out their social import and re- 
lation to marriageability among the Hindus. 

So far as the paternal side is concerned the problem is 
dealt with in terms of gotra; and, with reference to the 
maternal side it is ordained that a person shall not marry 
a woman who is a sapinM on his mother’s side,^ upto the 
sixth degree in ascending or descending line ; this means 
that sapi-wda relationship ceases to exist with the seventh 
degree in ascending or descending line between two in- 
dividuals with reference to their maternal relatives.* 

Next, we take up the gotra : It has been pointed out 
that gotra probably meant ‘herd’ ;* and, later on it came 
to denote the ‘family’ or the ‘clan’.* The gotra of a family 
is said to be named after the risfei-ancestor who founded 
the family in the immemorial past. It is said that originally 
there were few gotras in existence. But, later on, as the 
population went on multiplying, more and more persons 
attained fame as rishis on account of their achievements ; 
and, subsequently, gotras came to be formed after the 
names of these new rishis. * Whatever may have been the 

1 Go. G. S. iii, 4, 4-5; Hir. G. S. i, 17, 2; etc. and Man. iii, 
5; Yaj. i, 53; Bau. ii, 37-38; Vis. xxiv, 9-10; Maha. Anu. 
44, 18; etc. 

* Man. V, 60; Bau. i, ii, 2; Vis. xxii, 5; Vas. iv, 17-18. 

s From 'go' — cow, gotra may have come to mean ‘a collection 
of cows’. See Vedic Index, i, p. 235. 

*Ved. Index, i, 235. 

s Maha. Santi. 297, 17-18, says e. g. : mulagotr&ni chatvilri 
samutpannani bharataj ...karmato'nyUni gotrani samutpan- 
nani parthiva/namadheyani tapasa tani cha grahanam 
satam I / 

The grammarian Panini has explained gotra as ‘the des- 
cendants from grandson onwards’ — ^iv, i, 162. 
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origin of gotra, the exogamic rule relating to the Hindu 
marriage according to the Grihya-sutras and the Dharma- 
Mstras is that no man shall marry a maiden from within 
his own gotra. * 

Closely connected with the gotra is the other term 
pravara. Pravara literally means ‘invocation’ or ‘sum- 
mons’.® It can be traced back to the cult of the fire-wor- 
ship amongst the I ndo- Aryans. The Pur ohita (priest), 
officiating at a sacrifice to Agni, used to recite the names 
of his famous rishi ancestors when invoking Agni to carry 
libations to the Gods ; therefore, the pravara came to 
denote the series of such ancestors of the person who had 
in former times invoked Agni.^ Now, evidently the list 
of ancestors has had its social bearings : for, by and by, 
pravara came to be associated with the various ^awsfearas 
of domestic and social nature, the most important being 
the vivdha p and it is laid down by some of the authorities 
that a man shall not marry a woman who can be traced 
from any of the ancestors as mentioned in his pravara. ® 


1 See foot-note i., supra., p. 155. 

* Ved. Ind. ii, p. 39. 

® ibid. 

4 For some historical details relating to the terms goira, pra^ 
vara, see K. Rangachari : Art. on 'Gotra and Pravara* in 
Proc. and Trans, of the Third Ori. Con., Madras (1924), 
pp. 635 ft'.; C. V. Vaidya: Art, on 'Goira and Pravara*, in 
Proc. and Tran, of Ori. Con., Poona (1919); P. V. Kane: 
Art. on "Gotra and Pravara in Vedic Literature' \ J. B. B. 
R. A. S., News Series, VoL xi, 1-2, Aug. 1935, p. i ft. None 
of these, however, have been able to arrive at any satisfactory 
solution of the problem. 

® E. G. Man. G. S. i, 7, 8; Gaut. iv, 2; Vas. viii, i; Yaj. 
i, 53. How and why pravara came to be associated with 
these exogamic rules is almost impossible to ascertain. For 
apparently there is no connection between Gotra which 
denotes the ancestry of a person, and pravara which denotes 
the ancestry of some purohita of one of his ancestors. It 
might be that in those ancient times when the Hindu sacri- 
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Oil the whole, therefore, these exogamic taboos are 
designed for the restrictioi^^ of free marital relationship. 
Their psychological origin lies in the horror of incest and 
the consequent incest-taboo which aims at preventing sex- 
relations between parents and offsprings, and between 
brothers and sisters.^ In course of time, however, strict 
adherence to the requirements of these exogamic law^s 
must have been found so difficult, for one reason or an- 
other, that some of the Dharmasastras have sought to 
modify these rules by making them more limited in their 
operation. Thus, according to- these, persons related with 
each other beyond live degrees on the mother ^s side and 
beyond seven degrees on the father’s side are allowed to 
marry,® 


ficer (YajamUna) acted himself as the priest (purohita) 
reciting the various mantras for himself, he used to invoke 
Agni by the name of his gotra^rishi as well as by some other 
ancestors who had attained fame as rishis; in such a case, 
the goira and pra^aras are obviously related to each other 
as being all paternal ancestors of the sacrificer. However, 
later on when priesthood came to be established and certain 
experts used to officiate at the sacrifice for the Yajamana, 
it is probable that the officiating priest invoked Ag^ii in the 
name of his own ancestors, and so these came to be the 
pravara-rishis. The connection between gotra and pravara, 
once established in the more ancient past when the sacrificer 
himself used to be the priest, was however thoughtlessly 
supposed to be still holding true, and was allowed to 
continue. 

3 The Dharmasastras have declared that sex relations with 
mother, or with sisters by the same mother or by the same 
father, or with the daughter, or with the wife of a son, is 
a heinous sin (mahdpdtaka) — See Man. xi, 59; Yaj. iii, 231 ; 
Vis. xxxvi, 4-7; Gaut. xxi, i ; Bau. ii, 2, 13; etc. The 
Vishnu Smriti declares that for a person who has committed 
such a heinous crime, there is no other way of expiation but 
burn himself by throwing himself into the fire. — Vis. 
xxxiv, I f. 

® Vis. xxiv, 10; Vas. viii, 2; Gaut iv, 3-5. 
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In view of the inavailability of sufficient data, scienti- 
fically collected and adjudged, it is extremely difficult to 
give any opinion on the scientific worth of the rules and 
practice of endogamy and exogamy as prescribed in the 
Hindu scriptures, in the light of modern biology and 
social psychology. In fact, in our own times, there is a 
tendency on the part of educated people not only to neg- 
lect all inquiry regarding this problem, but also to go 
along the path that is being trodden by the peoples of 
Europe. May we, however, remind ourselves that some 
of the best scientific workers of Europe and America have 
been giving out material and opinions on the question of 
human marriage, such as should make us feel if the Hindu 
rules of in-marrying and out-marrying may not have a 
sufficiently scientific basis and value. Eugenists have been 
warning the world so much against in-marrying which they 
have found out to be the cause of racial degeneration — 
physical, mental and moral ; so also have these pioneer 
workers been telling their own people in no small voice, 
against unreasoned, eccentric and emotional choosing and 
mating, called ‘falling in love’ in popular parlance. If 
their findings can be said to be going in the right direc- 
tion, may it not be a fruitful course of research that some 
of our scholars should measure and look deeply into the 
rules, methods and outlook of Hindu exogamy and 
endogamy, and thus test their validity in the light of 
modern science ? 

There are other rules regarding qualifications for fitness 
to marry, laid down by the Dharmasastras. Thus, Manu 
gives a list of types of families, girls from which should 
not be accepted for wedlock, even though the families 
may be “ever so great, or rich in kine, horses, sheep, 
grain, or other property”. These families are : 

(1) One which neglects the dharmas, i. e. their duties 
and obligations according to the sdstras. 

(2) One in which the Veda is not studied. 
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(3) One in which no male children are born. 

(4) One, the members of which (a) have thick hair 
on their body ; or (b) are subject to any of the following : 
hernorrhoids, pthisis, weakness of digestion, epilepsy, and 
white or black leprosy. ‘ 

The third and fourth types of families have to be 
avoided due, it is evident, to biological considerations. 
They suggest that the smritikdras were impressed by the 
influence of heredity on man. A maiden from a family in 
which there is a hereditary disease prevalent of the type 
mentioned above is quite likely to be a victim of that 
disease herself ; again she is likely also to transfer it to her 
progeny. 

Similar considerations of the influence of heredity seem 
to prevail with the smntifearas when they prescribe 
certain other qualifications for the bride. Thus, a man 
must not marry a girl with reddish hair, or one who has 
a redundant or extra bodily limb, or who is sickly, or 
has no hair or too much hair on the body ; nor should he 
marry one who is garrulous or has red eyes.* He must not 
marry a maiden who has no brother, or whose father is 
not known ; for, in the former case, there is the likelihood 
of her being made an ‘appointed daughter’ ;* and in the 
latter case, there is a likelihood of the young man’s com- 
mitting the sin of marrying either a sagotrd or a girl born 
of illicit union.* In short, says Manu, a man should 
marry a maiden free from any bodily defects, with agree- 

1 Man. iii, 6-7; cf. also Yaj. i, 54; and Vis, xxiv, ir. 

* Man. iii, 8; cf. Vis. xxiv, 12-16; cf. also Vishnu Pura. 
iii, 10. — One must “not marry a girl who is vicious, un- 
healthy, of low origin, ill brought-up, talks improperly, 
inherits some disease from mother or father, is of masculine 

appearance,... has hairy legs, or thick ankles or red 

eyes...” etc. 

* i. e. her son may be adopted by her father, in order to 
continue his family line; and so, she may remain son-less. 

* Man. iii, ii; cf. Yaj. i, 53. 
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able name, with the gait of a feawsa or elephant, with 
a moderate quantity of hair on the body and head, with 
small teeth and delicate limbsd Vasishtha sums up the 
situation by saying that the maiden must come of a good 
family and faultless lineage.* 

These qualifications apply on the bride-groom’s side 
also, by analogy (atidesa)/ He too must possess these 
qualifications ; moreover, he must be one whose powers 
of virility are carefully ascertained.* And Narada declares 
that the bride-groom is fit to be married “if his collar- 
bone, his knee, and bones are strongly made, if his 
shoulders and his hair are also strongly made, if the nape 
of his neck is stout and his thigh and skin strong, and 
if his gait and voice is full of vigour;”® the man has 
also to undergo an examination with regard to his 
virility. * 

Vatsyayana takes a similar point of view into con- 
sideration with regard to most of the qualifications which 
he thinks are necessary in the bride-to-be. Thus he 
advises : “Let him give up a girl who, when the wooers 
come to woo (varane), is found asleep, or in tears, or 
not at home. Let him also shun these sixteen types : (i) 
a girl with an unlucky name (aprasastanamadheyam) , (2) 
One who has been kept in concealment {guptdm), (3) One 
who is betrothed to another man, (4) One with red hair, 
(5) One with spots on the face, (6) A masculine woman 
(rishabhdm), (7) One with a big head, (8) A bandy-legged 
woman (vikatam), (9) One with a rather too broad fore- 
head, {vimunddm) , (10) One ceremonially impure 


1 Man. iii, lo; says A^v. G. S. ^BuddhirupaMalakshaimsam-- 
pmnamarogdmupayachchHa^ ’ 

® Vas. i, 38. 

^ Yaj. 3, 54; etairiva gunairyuhtah, 

^ Yaj. i, 35: yatimt partkskitah punistvi, 

® Nar, xii, 8. 
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^ {suchidushitam) , (ii) One born of improper marriage 

i {sdmkariMm}, (12) One who has menstruated^ {rdkdm), 

(13) One who is or has been pregnant, (14) An old friend, 
(15) One who has a younger sister much handsomer than 
herself, and (16) One that hath a moist hand.® The girl, 
further, must have both of her parents alive ; she should 
be younger than the man by three years at least ; she must 
belong to a family (kule) of good character (sldghydcMre), 
wealthy and large {dhanavati pakshavati) with many re- 
latives who are attached to each other with affection 
(sambandhipriye sambandhirdkule).^ She must have 
numerous relatives both on the father’s side as well as on 
I the mother’s side. ‘ She must possess beauty as well as 
good conduct ; and she must be one with auspicious marks 
on her body {rupakilalakshnasampannd) . She must have 
neither more nor less than the proper number of any of 
her physical limbs like teeth, nails, ears, hair, eyes and 
i breasts ; and must have a healthy constitution free from 
any disease. ' Manu does not speak much about the bride- 
groom’s qualifications on the biological side as Yajna- 
valkya and Narada have done.® Vatsyayana, on the other 
j. hand, specifically says that the bridegroom also must 
possess similar qualities described above for the bride ; 
and, in addition, he must have completed his course of 
studies.’’^ 

Vatsyayana shows a truly psychological insight into the 
I problem, again, when he points out that marriages 

■ ^ This probably means one who is just passing through the 

period of three days’ menstruation, for Vatsyayana is more 
liberal than others in his views on marriage. 

* Kam. iii, i, 11-12; Peterson’s Tr. J. B. B. R. A. S. 
xviii, p. 117. cf. Rati 4 astra. viii. 

* Kam. iii, 1,2. 

* ibid, (prahhutamdt&pitnpakshatn). 

* ibid. 

“ Yaj. i, 55; Nar. xii, 16, 18 (See supra), 
j,; T Kam. iii, i, 2: ‘tathdvidha Sva irutavdn iilaydt’. 
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between persons of unequal social status are not likely 
to be happy unions. “Social games such as filling up 
'bouts rimes,' marriages, and social intercourse [samga- 
tdni) generally, should be with a man’s equals, not with 
those either above or below him. A man marries above 
him (uchchasambandhah) when he marries a girl only to 
be treated by her and her friends as a servant ever after- 
wards ; no man of spirit will do that. He marries below 
him (hinasambandhah) when he and his people lord it 
over the girl ; that is a bad marriage ; it too is censured 
by the good.’’^ Inequality of social status between the 
two parties to a marriage union is thus likely in all pro- 
bability to be a cause of disparity between the relations 
of the two with each other. True love-union can arise only 
between social equals. “Where the love between husband 
and wife adds lustre to both, and where it is a source of 
joy to families of both, — that is the only type of marriage 
which is worthy.’’* In any case one should at least take 
precaution not to marry with a bride from a status lower 
than his own. “Let a man marry above him, and walk 
humbly ever afterwards; but on no account let him do, 
what all good men disapprove of, viz., marry beneath 
him.’’* 

Even though Vatsyayana goes into such critical details 
about the principles that should guide the selection of 
the bride as well as the bridegroom, he seems to be con- 
scious of the fact that it would be ordinarily rather diffi- 
cult for every person to make a scrutinizing search into 
so many details while making the selection of a bride or 
of a bridegroom. He therefore gives one simple test, as 
if to make up for all the deficiencies of incomplete in- 
formation, viz. “He will be a happy husband who marries 

1 Kam. iii, i, 22-24. The Tr. is Peterson’s in J. B. B. R. A. S. 
xviii, (1890-94) p. Ilf. 

® ibid, iii, i, 25. 

* ibid, iii, i, 26. 
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the woman on whom his heart and eyes are set.”‘ He 
■quotes Ghotakamukha on the point as saying that a man 
should direct his love or attention {pravrittih) towards 
that girl by marrying whom, he feels, he would be blessed 
and would not incur the censure of his equals.® Or 
perhaps,— -which seems to be the more correct interpret- 
ation of his view , — Vdtsydyana wants that in addition to 
the several other qualities in the parties to a marriage, 
mutual attraction between the two should also be looked 
upon as an essential condition to bring about the marriage,. 


Let us now consider the rites and ceremonies (vidhi) 
to be performed at the vivdha. In describing the ceremo- 
nies and rituals connected with the vivdha, all the texts 
concerned refer to the bride as being given away (ddna) 
by the father or her guardian in the family, who invites 
the bridegroom. ’ The bridegroom goes to the bride’s 
home* where the vivdha is to take place. The description 
of these rites, therefore, may be said to refer to the 
Brahma form of vivdha; and these have come down to 
us even to this day from ancient times. In this connection, 
the Asvalayana-Grihya-Sutra® tells us that there are, 


^ ibid, iii, i, 14: ^Yasyam manaichakshii shot -nib andhanam 
tasydm riddhir netardniadriyetoilHtyeke* 

Peterson: Op. cit., thinks that Vatsyayana is quoting here 
from Ap. G, S. i, 3, 20. 

^ Kam. iii, i, 3: ^Ydm grihUvd kritinam dtmdnam many eta 
na cha samdnairnindyeta tasydm prafurittir Hi ghotaka- 
mukhah\ 

^ Ail these ceremonies are described, e, g., in A^v. G. S. i, 
7, I seq. ; Par. G. S. i, 5, r, seq; Apa. G. S. ii, 4, 10 seq; 
Gobh. G. S. ii, i, 13, seq; Kht. G. S. i, 3, 5, seq; etc. 

^ San. G. S. i, 12. 

® The different Grihya-Sutras belong to the different Mkhds 
of the Vedas and are followed by the different groups of 
Hindus according to the sakha to which each of these groups 
belong. Thus, e. g., those who belong to the Rigveda, — and 
these predominate, — follow the authority [pramdna) of the 

21 ^ 
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indeed, variations in the observation of wedding rites with 
peoples of different regions and villages {janapada- 
dharmd gmmadharmdscha). However, it proceeds to tell 
us what is commonly accepted by all.^ Of these rites, 
the kcmyd-ddna, the vivdha-homa, the pdni-grahana, the 
agni-parinayana, the asmdrohana, the Idjd-homa, and the 
saptapadi, each succeeding in the order given here, are 
important and evince several implications of a social 
nature. We now propose to give the salient features of 
each of these below, in order that these social implications 
may be properly understood : 

The first of these is the kanyd-ddna ceremony perform- 
ed by the father (or other guardian in his place) ; he pours 
out a libation of water, ^ symbolizing the giving up of the 
daughter (ddna) to the bridegroom the groom accepts 
{pmtigrinhdti) the gift ; he then recites the kdma-sukta 
(Hymn to Love) verse which runs thus : 

Who offered this maiden ? 

To whom is she offered? 

Kama gave her (to me), 

That I may love her. 

Asvalayana-Grihya-Sutra for all their samskdms including' 
the vivdha ; those belonging to the Apastamba idkhd of the 
Yajurveda follow the Hiranyakesi-Grihya-Sutra ; those 
belonging to the Samaveda would follow the Gobhila- 
Grihya-Sutra ; and so on. In general, however, the main 
sams haras and the modes of their operation are, in principle, 
the same in all the Grihya-Sutras. 

^ Asv. G. S. i, 7, 2 : Yaitu samdnam tadvakshyamah, 

® A^v. G. S. i, 6, I, etc. 

® In modern times, all these scriptural rites [vaidika vidhi) of 
the vivdha from kanya-ddna onwards are proceeded by some 
other riles which are more or less of a customary {laukika) 
nature. Thus in Maharashtra, for instance, all the rites 
from kanyaddna onwards start after the bride and groom 
garland each other in the presence of a large gathering in- 
vited to witness, or rather to declare in their presence, that 
vivdha is to take place between the bride and the groom. 
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Yea, Love is the giver, 

And Love the acceptor, 

Love that pervades the waters. 

then, 

I receive. 

Nay, even accept her. 

May she remain thine. 

Thine own, O God of Love ! ^ 

Thereafter the father of the bride exhorts the bride- 
groom not to fail the girl in his pursuit of dharma, artha 
and kdma;^ and the groom replies, three times, that he 
shall never fail her in these.* Next comes the vivdha- 
homa rite : This requires that, having placed a mill-stone 
to the West of the fire (which is kindled symbolically 
as a divine witness and sanctifier of the samskdm), and 
having deposited a water-pot to the north-east of the fire, 
the bridegroom has to offer oblations, the bride participa- 
ting in the offering by holding the hand that makes the 
offering. * This is followed by the pdni-grahana rite : here 
the bridegroom stands facing the west, while the bride 
sits in front of him with her face to the east ; he now 
seizes her hand while repeating the following Vedic 
mantra :* 

ka idam kasmd addt, kdmah kdmdyaddt, kdmo data, 
kdmah pfatigrahltd, kdmam samudramdvUa, kdmena ivd 
pratigrihndmif kdmaitatte etc. The mantra is in Taitt. 
Br. II, iL 5 , 5-6. 

‘^'dharme cha arthe cha kdme cha ndtichantavyd tvayeyam\ 

2 ‘ Ndtichardmi, ndticharWmi^ ndiichar ami* . 

^ Asv. G. S. i, 7, 3; etc. 

^ This seizing of the hand is to be done in one of the three 
ways, according to some Grihya-Sfltras : The groom holds 
the bride’s whole hand from the hairside (rom&nte) including 
the thumb if he desires both male and female offsprings; 
on the other hand, if he desires only male offspring, he seizes 
the thumb only; while, if he desires female offsprings, he 
holds her fingers, leaving the thumb free.— See A^v. G. S. 
i. 7. 3-5. and Apa. G. S. ii, 4, 12, 15. 
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I take thy hajtid in mine, 

Yearning for happiness ; 

I ask thee 
To live with me 
As thy husband, 

Till both of us. 

With age, grow old. 

Know this, 

As I declare. 

That the Gods 
Bhaga, Aryama, 

Savita and Purandhi 
Have bestowed thy person 
Upon me. 

That I may fulfil 

My dfearjwas of the householder 

With thee.* 

■ After the mantra is recited, the rite of agni-parinayana 
follows ; here three times the bridegroom leads the bride 
{trih parinayan) round the nuptial fire and the waterpot, 
keeping their right sides towards both of them (pra- 
dakshinam), and he reciting the mantra thus : 

This I am. 

That art thou ; 

That indeed, art thou. 

This, yea this I am. 

I, the heaven. 

Thou, the earth ; 

I the Saman, 

Thou then the Rik. 

Then, come, come. 


1 A4v. G. S. i, 7, 3; etc. The mantra is in Rig. x, 85, 36: — 
"gribhn&mi te saubhagatvaya hastam maya patyS. jarada- 
shfiryathdsa / bhaga aryama savitd purandhirmahyam 
tvadurgarhapatydya devdhifd. also Ath. Ved. xiv, i, 50. 
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Let us marry, 

Let us marry here. ^ 

Let us join together, 

And beget our little ones. * 

Loving each other, * 

Bright,* 

With genial minds and hearts,®— 

Thus, yea thus. 

May we live 

Through a hundred autumns.® 

At the end of each round there is another supplementary 
rite which is performed by the bride ; this is called the 
asmdrohana (mounting the stone). Here, with the helping 
hand of the groom, she treads on the stone as he repeats 
the following words : 

Mount up this stone; 

Like a stone 
Be firm. ’ 

Overcome the enemies, 

Tread over the foes, — 

( — the many difficulties through samsdra ! — ), 
Down, 

Even as you tread over 
This stone. ® 

This is followed by the Mjd-homa rite in which the bride 
offers the sacrifice 0iomd) of fried grain, which is poured 
in her hands by her brother or a person acting in her 
brother's place (brhrdtristhdno vd), to the Gods Aryaman, 

* ‘t&veva mvah&vahai’ . 

^‘prajam prajanay&vahai’ . 

* ' sampriyau’ . 

* ‘rochishnu’ . 

® ‘ sutnanasyam&nau’ . 

* A^v. G. S. i, 7, 6; San. G. S. i, 13, 4 if; etc. 

'aimai'va, tvam sthira bhava’ 

* Aiv. G. S. 5,7,7; 
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Varuna, Piishan, with Agni as the intercessor on her be- 
half, in order that these four may be pleased to release 
(munckdtu) her irom their bonds (^dia)d Thereafter, he 
loosens two locks of her hair (sikhe) which have been 
previously tied, with the mantra : 

I release thee, now, 

From Varuna’s bondage {pasad).^ 

Then follows the most important rite in the whole 
samshdra, viz., the saptapadi rite near the nuptial altar ; 
the bridegroom leads the bride for seven steps, in the 
north-eastern direction ; and he recites the relevant part 
of the following mantra, as they walk each of these steps : 
Let us pray together. 

For life-sap, as we tread one step along. 

For life-power, as we tread two steps together. 

For wealth more abundant, as we go on three steps 
with one another. 

For happiness in life, as we walk four steps together, 
For offsprings, as we move along five steps together. 
For a long-wedded-life* as we pledge six steps 
together. 

Be thou now my life-mate as we walk up seven steps 
together. 

Thus do thou go together with me for ever and for 
ever. 

Let us thus acquire many many sons, and long may 
they live, we pray.* 

1 A^v. G. i, 7, 8-15; etc. 

® ibid, i, 7, 16-17; etc. 

* The word is 'ritubhyah' , literally meaning ‘seasons’. But, as 
expressed in a previous mantra above (jlveva saradah iatam) 
it seems to mean ‘long life’ here too. 

■* Alv. G. S. i, 7, 19 ; '^isha ekapadyurje dvipadi, rO-yasposhaya 
tripadi, mdyobhavyaya chatushpadt, praj&bhyah panchapadi, 
ritubhyah shatpadi, sakhd saptapadi bhava s 9 , mUmanuvrata 
bhava, putranvindavahai bcthunste santu jaradashtaya iti”. 
etc. 
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We may note here that the bride is said to have been 
given over to the groom by the gods, Bhaga, Aryama, 
Savita and Purandhi.' Some of the Grihyasutras repeat 
another mantra, also taken from the Vedic text, which 
says that the bride is given over to man by three gods 
who were her first three husbands, viz.. Soma, Gandharva 
and Agni. The mantra repeated before the nuptial fire is : 
‘Soma had acquired thee first as his wife ; after him the 
Gandharva acquired thee ; thy third lord was Agni ; and, 
the fourth is thy human husband. Soma has given thee 
to the Gandharva, the Gandharva gave thee to Agni. 
Besides thee, O wife, Agni has (as good as) given wealth 
and children to me.”^ Yajnavalkya is perhaps interpreting 
this very Rigvedic mantra when he says that the God 
Soma conferred purity (saucham) upon the woman, 
Gandharva bestowed upon her a sweet tongue {subham 
giram), while Pavaka (i. e. Agni) bestowed upon her 
perfect purity (sarvamedhyatvam). * 

After the above vivdha rites are duly carried out at the 
bride’s parents’ home, the wedded couple start out on 
their journey to the bridegroom’s home ; and this is also 
to be done ceremoniously and with due rites. The father’s 
parting words to the bride are the following mantra : 

“Now from the noose of Varuna, I free thee, where- 
with most blessed Savitar hath bound thee. 

In Law’s seat, to the world of virtuous action, I give 
thee up uninjured with thy consort. 

1 See supra. Also, in Man. ix, 95, and Kulluka’s commentary 
thereon. 

® E. g., Par. G. S. i, 4, 16; The mantras are in Rig. x, 85, 39- 
42: — 'punah patnlmagniradad ayushU saha varchasd/dirgha- 
yurasya yah patirjivati ^aradah iiaiam f j sotnah prathamo 
vivide gandharva vivida uttarahftriUyo agnishte patis turlyas 
te manushyajahj I somo’dadad gandharvaya gandharva’ dadad 
agnayejrayim cha putrdndchSdadagnir mahyamatho imamf / 
cf. also Ath. Ved. xiv, i, 47-8, 

» Yaj. i, 71. 
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Hence (i. e. from the father’s house), and not thence 
(i. e. from the husband’s house), I set thee free. I 
make thee softly fettered there, 

That, O bounteous Indra, she may live blest m her 
fortune and her sons.”* 

On leaving her parental home, the bridegroom helps 
the bride to mount the vehicle as he repeats the following 
Vedic mantra : 

“Let Pushan take thy hand and hence conduct thee ; 
may the two Asvins on their car transport thee. 

Go to the house (griha) to be the household’s mistress 
{grihapatm), and speak as lady to thy gathered 
people.”* 

The nuptial fire is to be constantly carried along with 
the bridal pair during this journey.* And again, when 
their destination is reached, the groom helps the bride to 
alight down from the car. ■* Next follows the rite of griha- 
pravesa; in this the groom conducts the bride into the 
house. ® The groom’s father (or another person in his 
place) now addresses the following benedictory mantras to 
the bride : 

‘ ‘ Happy be thou and prosper with thy children here ; 
be vigilant to rule thy household in this home. 


> Rig. X, 85, 24-25 ; 'pra tv& munchami varimasya paiad yena 
tva badhnat savita sushevah/ritasya- yonau sukrutasya lake' 
rishtam tvd, saha patyS, dadhUmi j j preto munchami, namutah, 
subaddhamamutas karam/yatheyamindra mtdhvah suputrS 
subhaga’ satijj. (The above metrical tr. is GriflSth’s). 

* Asv. G. S. i, 8, I ; etc. The mantra is in Rig. i, 85, 26: — 
'Pusha tveto nayatu hastagrihyaivina tva pravahatam 
rathena j grihan gachchha grihapatnl yathaso vaiinl tvam 
vidathamavadasi j I (The above tr. is Griffith’s). 

*Alv. G. S. i, 8, 5: 'Vivahagnimagrato’jasram nayantV ; etc. 
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Closely unite thy body with this man, thy lord. So shall 
ye, full of years, address your company. 

Be ye not parted ; dwell ye here ; reach the full time 
of human life. 

With sons and grandsons, sport and play, rejoicing in 
your own house.” * 

Thereafter, the nuptial fire is put in its proper place ; 
and newly-wedded couple offer oblations to it {hiitvd), 
when the groom recites these mantras : ® 

“So may Prajapati bring children forth to us; may 
Aryaman adorn us till old age come nigh. 

Not inauspicious enter thy husband’s house; bring 
blessings to our bipeds and our quadrupeds. 

Not evil-eyed, no slayer of thy husband, bring weal 
to cattle, radiant, gentle-hearted. 

Loving the Gods, delightful, bearing heroes, bring 
blessings to our quadrupeds and bipeds. 

Oh bounteous Indra, make this bride blest in her sons 
and fortunate , 

Vouchsafe to her ten sons, and make her husband the 
eleventh man. 

Over thy husband’s father and thy husband’s mother 
bear full sway. 

Over the sister of thy lord, over his brothers,, rule 
supreme. 

So may the Universal Gods, so may the Waters, join 
our hands. 


1 The verses are in Rig. x, 8$, 27 and 42. 

^iha priyam prajaya te samridhyatamasmin grihe gdrUa^- 
patyaya jdgrihi j ena patyd tanvam s-amsrijasvddhajwft 
vidathamavadathah 1 1 ihaiva stam md viymishiam mivamdyur 
vyainutamlkrilantau pMtrmmaptnhhir modamdnau sve 
grihe 1 1 ci, also Ath. Ved. xiy, i, 22. 

® A^v. G. S. i, 8, 9; etc. 
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May Matarisvan, Dhatar/ and Deshtrl together bind 
us close.'’ ^ 

Then follows the rite of looking at the polar star Arun- 
dhati at sunset by the bride : Here, the groom shows her 
the star, known also as dhruva (firm) because of its per- 
manently fixed position in the heaven, while he recites 
the verse : 

' ' Firm (dkruva) be thou, thriving with me. ” ^ 

After the ceremony of griha-pmveh Is thus completed, 
the couple are asked to give up all pungent or saline food, 
to wear ornaments, to sleep only on the floor and observe 
(^elibacy (brahmacharya)^ till three nights are over. ^ 
Asvalayana says that according to some, this period of 
self-restraint may be extended to twelve days ; or it may 
be as long as even one year, if the couple desire their 


iRig. X, 85, 43-47: — 

"’‘‘A nah prajam janayatu prajapatir ajarasdya samatiakt- 
varyamdj Adurmamgallh patilo'kamdvi^a ian no hhava 
dvipade iam chatiushpade j J 

Aghorackakskur apatigknyedhi iivd pa^uhhyah sumanah 
suvarchasdh/Virasur devakama syona ian no bhafua 
dmpade sam chatushpodej j 

Imam tvamindra midhvah suputrdm suhhagdm krinuj 
Daidsydm putranadhehi patimekadasam kridhij I 
Samrudnt ivasure bha^a samrddnlm svasrvam bha^vaj 
Nanandan samrddni hhava samrddni adhivrishu / / 
Samanjatu vUvedevdh samdpo hridaydni naulSani mdtarUvd 
sam dkata samu d&shtrl dadhatu nau / / 

^ San. G. S. i, 17, 3; Hir. G. S. i, 22, 6; Par. G. S. i, 8, 19; 
Ap. G. S. 2, 6, 12; A^v. G. S. i, 7, 22 (According to this 
last text, this rite is performed before the couple leave the 
bride's father's home); etc. 

^ A^v. G. S. i, 8, 10: — 

A kshdralavandsinau hrahmachdrtndvalamkurvdndvadhah- 
idyinau syatdm; also San, G. S. i, 18, 19; Par, G. S. i, ii, 
13; Go, G. S. ii, 5; Kh. G, S. i, 4, 12; Ap. G. S. viii, 8; Hir. 
G. S. i, 6, 23, 10; etc. of. also Kama, iii, 2, i; Rati^astra. ix. 
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offspring to be a rishi^ On the fourth day some rites are 
performed, preparatory to the meeting of the newly 
wedded couple. These rites are the foetus-laying rites; 
they are not mentioned in all the Grihya-Sutras. * The 
husband offers nine expiatory oblations to Agni.* And, 
after this sacrifice to Agrii is completed, he mates with 
her while repeating the following mantras : “United is 
our soul (manas), united our hearts {hridaydni), united our 
navel {ndbhih}, united our body and skin (tanutvachah). 
1 will bind thee (yujydmi) with the bond of love {hdma) ; 
that bond shall be indissoluble [avimochandya).”* The 
husband embraces her while saying the mantra : “Be 
devoted to me, be my companion.”’ Thereafter he seeks 
her mouth with his mouth while he recites these mantras : 
Honey ! Lo ! Honey ! My tongue’s speech is honey ; in 
my mouth dwells the honey of the bee ; on my teeth 
dwells concord. The (magic charm of the) concord that 
belongs to chakravdka birds, that is brought out of the 
rivers of which the divine Gandharva is possessed, — 
thereby we are concordant.”® He then prays the Gods 
Vishnu, Sinivall, Asvins, Agni and Indra, for the birth 
of a male offspring, — ‘the most valiant of his kin’ ; he 
also recites the verse : “I do with thee the work that is 
sacred to Prajapati. May an embryo enter thy womb ; 
may a child be born without any deficiency, with all limbs, 
not blind, not lame, not sucked out by the Pisdchas.”’’ 


1 Alv. G. S. i, 8, lo; cf. MSnava G. S. i, 14, 14, which says 
the same, without, however, referring to the quality of the 
offspring resulting out of such penance. 

* They are, e. g., in Hir. G. S. i, 6, 23, ii to 25, 2, in details; 

and in Bau. G. S. i, 7 and Man. G. S. i, 14, 1-19 in short. 

® Hir. G. S. i, 6, 23, ii to 24, i. 

4 Bau. G. S. i, 5, 31; Hir. G. S. i, 24, 4. 

® Hir. G. S. i, 7, 23, S- 
« Hir. G. S. i, 7, 24, 6. 

Hir. G. S. i, 7, 25, i. 
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This concludes the ritual part of the aiter-vivdha 
ceremonies. 

These rites and the manner in which they are to be 
carried out, show that mating is but a serious duty 
devoid of selfish profligacy or lusty debauchery. Here- 
after the couple start their career as keepers of the home 
(griha) wherein they do their best to fulfil their vow not 
to fail each other in their pursuit of dharma, artha, and 
hdnia, for the sake of achieving moksa. ^ 

The above description of the rites performed at the 
vivdha must speak for itself. For the Hindu, then, 
marriage is a samskdra, and as such, the relations 
between the marrying parties are of a sacramental 
character, and not of a contractual nature. For, apart 
from the necessity of begetting a son in order to be saved 
from eternal damnation of hdl-life, it has been ordained 
by the Dharmasdstras, that the wife is a necessary com- 
plement, as the griha-patnl, for the proper and full execu- 
tion of his dharmas as the griha-pati. This is also 
emphasized by the words which designate one’s wife as 
his dharma-patni and saha-dharma-chdrini, i. e. she who 
has to share all the sacred obligations, and, she who does 
carry them out in partnership with her husband. 

The importance of certain rites in the Hindu vivdha 
should not fail to secure the attention of a student of the 
Hindu vivdha system. A marriage is not regarded as com- 
plete unless and until certain important rites which are 
essential for a vivdha are performed. Such are the 
Pdnigrahana, joining of hands of the bride and the bride- 
groom, and the saptapadi (“seven steps”) mantras. “The 
mantras of marriage” says Bhishma, “accomplish their 
object of bringing about the indissoluble union of marriage 

^ cf. The vow taken by the bridegroom at the Tjivdha: — 
'dharme cha arthe cha kdme cha ndtichardmi, ndtichardmi, 
ndtichardnii\ (see p. 165). 
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at the seventh step. The maiden becomes the wife of him 
to whom the gift is actually made with water. Again, 
“Till the hand is actually taken with due rites, marriage 
does not happen.’ ’ * And,, the rites of marriage must take 
place in the presence of sacred fire.’ 

Narada has said that once the mantras are recited by 
joining the hands of the bride and the bridegroom 
{pdnigraha'm), the marriage becomes binding.’ So also 
Vasishtha and Baudhayana declare that a damsel who is 
not wedded in accompaniment with sacred rites may be 
deemed even as a maiden, and she may be lawfully given 
to another man.’ “The nuptial texts {panigrahanika, 
mantra)” says Manu, “are a certain proof that a maiden 
has been made a lawful wife ; but the learned should 
observe that they are complete with the seventh step.’’’ 

Vatsyayana too has attached great importance to the 
sacred rites performed in the wedding. He gives an advice 
of caution, for instance, that in the Gandharva vivdha 
where the nuptials may have to be secretly performed, 
they too have to be performed before the sacred fire ; and 
this fire is brought from the house of a Srotriya ; kusa 
grass is spread before it ; and oblations are offered in the 
fire according to the rules of the Smriti {yathdsmriti).’’ 
The couple is then to go thrice round the fire.® The 
reason for this precaution to perform the rites before the 

1 Maha. Anu. 44, 55. 

2 ibid. 44, 35. 

s ibid. 44, 56. 

^ Nar. xii, 3. 

® Vas. xvii, 73; Baudh. iv, i, 15. 

® Man. viii, 227 , — ‘ pdnigrahamkCL tnantrd niyatarn dtiralahsha- 
namltesham tu nishthS vijneyd vidvadbhih saptame pade’(. 
Both Medhatithi and Kulluka, commenting on this verse, 
explain that this means marriage cannot be revoked or 
annulled after the seventh step is taken. 

Kama, iii, S, 1 1. 

2 ibid. 
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fire is, that marriages performed with fire as the witness 
can never be set aside. ^ 

In the opinion of Kautilya, the rejection of a bride 
before the rites of pdnigrahana is valid amongst the higher 
varnas. Among the Sudras, however, the rejection is valid 
at any time before the nuptials. But rejection of the bride 
even after the pdnigrahana rite is permitted in the case 
of a bride whose guilt of having lain with another man 
has been found out afterwards. However, rejection of 
the bride alter pdnigrahana can never be allowed in the 
case of brides and bridegrooms of pure character and high 
family.* 

Now, while Manu regards the first six forms, out of 
the list already mentioned, as lawful, he gives his parti- 
cular approval to the Gdndharva and the Rdkshasa vivdha 
forms in the case of the warrior varna, as being permitted 
by the time-honoured tradition.* Baudhayana observes 
that the Gdndharva form is recommended by some since 
it springs out of mutual love of the two parties.* Both 
Baudhayana and Narada say that this form is meant for 
all the Varnas. ^ The Kamasutras have also specially 
recommended the gdndharva form of vivdha as being the 
most respected form of marriage ; because, says 
Vatsyayana, it is the result of mutual love, and mutual 
love is the true foundation as well as the true goal of 
marriage. ® 

In the Mahabharata, out of the eight forms of marriage, 
the Brdhma, Daiva, Arsha and Prdjdpatya forms of 


1 Kama, iii, 5, 13. 

* Arth. 212. 

* Man. iii, 26: "gandharuo rakshasaichaiva dharmyau 
kshatmsya iau stmitauj” 

* Nar. xii, 44; Baud, i, it, 20, 16 says ' gandharvamapyeke 
praJamsanti sarvesham, snehdnugatatvSt’ . 

= ibid. 

* Kam. iii, 5, 29-30. 
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vivdha are said to be permissible for the Brahmanas,^ and 
the Gundharva and the Rdkshasa forms are viewed as 
proper for the Kshatriya,® At another place, Bhishma 
says that the Bmhma form is followed by the righteous 
Brabmanas, and the Kskdtra form by the Kshatriyas ; ® 
but when referring to the Gandharva form as one in which 
“the father of the girl, without consulting his own wishes, 
gives away his daughter to a person whom the daughter 
likes and who reciprocates her sentiments' ' , Bhishma 
does not make mention of any vama in particular,^ as the 
Smritis mentioned above have done. Indeed, he says in 
a further passage in the same Adhyuya "The Brahma, 
K shdtra di.nd Gandharva forms are righteous (dharmyd ) ; 
pure or mixed, these forms forsooth should be followed/'® 
The Arthasastra has not said much about this point, 
and we naturally cannot expect much from it either. It 
permits, in the first instance, the first four forms as 
ancestral custom, valid on the father's approval. It also 
permits the other forms, provided the sanction of both 
the parents is obtained. Ordinarily, according to the 
Arthasastra, “any kind of marriage is approvable, pro- 
vided it pleases all those (that are concerned in it)."® 


1 Like Manu. iii, 24, above. 

« Maha. Adi. 73, 8-13; also 73, 27. 

» Maha. Anu. 44, 4-5. 

^ ibid. 44, 6: AtmabhipYetamutsrujya- kany&bhipreta eva yatf 
ahhipreta cha ya yasya tasmai deyH Yudhishfhira/ gandhat- 
vamiti tarn dharmam prahurvedavido jandhj j 
® ibid. 44, 10: ''Brahmah kshatroHha gdndharva ete 
dharmya nararshabha/prithagvd yadi vd mihdh kartavya 
naira sam^ayahlj. The ‘mixtures* of these forms are 
illustrated by the marriages of Nala-Damayanti, which is a 
Brahma-Kshaira marriage; of RukminLKrishna which is a 
Rakshascb-Gandharva marriage; and of Subhadra-Arjuna, 
which is a Kshdtra^-Rdkshasa marriage. — Comm, of 

Nilakantha. 

® Arth. p. 172. 
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In the Mahabharata, we have just seen how the 
Gandharva form is defined.^ The father or the guardian 
of the girl marries the bride in this form in accordance 
with her wishes, and to a man of her choice. In another 
passage it gives greater credence to the marriage by the 
mutual choice of the two parties than even to the engage- 
ment made by the bride’s father to a man of his choice. 
“The engagement made by the relatives of a girl is, no 
doubt binding and sacred ; but the engagement fixed by 
the bride and the bridegroom with the help of mantras, 
is much more so.’’® 

In Vatsyayana’s book, there are good many references 
to courtship between the maiden and her young man. 
Of course, “All the world knows’’, according to Vatsya- 
yana, “that a girl however much she may be in love, 
will not herself make any overtures to the man.’’* The 
whole skill, therefore, in courtship and winning over the 
love of a maiden rests with her lover. Vatsyayana gives 
many shrewd hints for the suitor in order to enable him 
to accomplish his heart’s desire ; The suitor may, for 
instance, collect flowers and make garlands of these in 
company of and with the help of his lady-love ; or, he 
may play some indoor games with her (like the game of 
dice, for example) ; all such things are to be practised 
having regard to their age and their degree of acquaint- 
ance with each other.* Or, the lover is advised to seek 
and form acquaintances with his beloved’s female friends 
and seek their help and guidance for the fulfilment of his 
quest.' He is asked to spare no pains to please her by 
securing for her {prayainena sampadayet) rare articles 

1 See (in Anu. 44, 6), p. 177 supra. 

* Maha. Anu. 44, 26. 

* Kam. tr. by Peterson : B. B. R. A. S. Jour. Vol. xviii, pp. 

117-18. 

* Ram. iii, 3, 5, (parichayasya vayasaichanurupat). 

® ibid, iii, 3, 8-9. 
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(apurvdni) which she might desire to have. ‘ The 
Gdndharva vivdha, as the sage Vatsyayana envisages it, 
should be the flowering of such courtship. The young 
man, after pursuading his beloved to be his bride and 
life-mate, is advised to arrange, through the help of 
mutual friends, the time and the place for the two to meet 
together and sanctify their love in the presence of the 
sacred fire.* The two lovers should then go round the 
fire thrice, with due rites of oblations in accordance with 
the rules laid down by the Smritis.® For ‘ “marriages 
performed with the sacred fire as the witness can never 
be rescinded” — -this is the opinion of all Acharyas.’‘‘ After 
all this has been accomplished in secret, the parents have 
to be informed of the happy event.® The parents and the 
relatives may then be won over by the lovers; when 
their consent is obtained, the formal marriage ceremonies 
are advised to be performed.® Such is the Gdndharva 
form of vivdha according to Vatsyayana. In case the girl 
hesitates to take to this course of action {apratipadya- 
mdndm) , it is advised that she may be brought to a secret 
place on some pretext (anyakdryopadesena) with the help 
of another lady of good family ; here the rites before the 
sacred fire should then be performed. Or, the young man 
is advised to pursuade the mother of the girl, or her 
brother, and, with his or her help, to get the girl at a 
secret place where, with due rites as described above, the 
wedding should be effected.’’ According to Vatsyayana, 
this Gandharva form of marriage is the most respected 


1 ibid, iii, 3, 11-12. 

* ibid, iii, 5, n. 

® ibid; (Yathasmriti hutvd cha trih parikraniet). 

* ibid, iii, 5, 13 : ‘ AgnisaksMkd hi vwUha na nivartanta 

iti dcharyasamayahl’ 

® Kam. Iii, 5, 12: 'tato nidtari pitari cha prahdiayei’ etc. 

® ibid. 
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(pujita) form of marriage, because, in the first place, it is 
founded on mutual love, and secondly, because love is the 
be-all and end-all of marriage moreover, it is free from 
any cumbersome formalities and much trouble. ® 
f The most emphatically denounced form of marriage is 
^That in which money is paid to the bride or her kinsmen, 
as the bride-price or dowry. Selling the daughter even 
for the smallest gratuity, is against all morals.* The 
Mahabharata is quite clear on this point. According to 
Bhishma, the sale and purchase of the daughter, though 
known to be practised by a few human beings for a long 
time, should never be done by good men. ^ “No one 
should give his daughter to such persons (who pay money 
for the bride) ; in fact, they are not men with whom one 
may marry his daughter. A wife should never be purchas- 
ed ; nor should a father ever sell his daughter.’’* Such 
money, again, if paid by a person for buying a girl, need 
not bind her father or kinsmen to give the girl to him 
only. “The kinsmen of the maiden should bestow her 
upon him whom they consider proper. There need be no 
hesitation to do such a thing {ndtra kdryd vichdrand) ; the 
righteous act thus without caring for the giver of the 
dower even if he be alive.’’® Continuous sufferings in 
hell will be the punishment for the man who sells either 
his son or daughter.’’’ "We are further told that “In the 
form of marriage called Arsha, the man who' marries has 
to give a bull and a cow ; and the father of the maiden 

^ Kam. iii, 5, 29-30: — . 

'Vyudhdndm hi vivdhdndm anumgah phalam yatah and 

‘ anurdgdtmakattvdchcha g&ndharvah pravaro matah\ 

^ ibid. ' sukhatvddahahuhle§di\ 

® Man. iii, 51; Ap. ii, 13, ii; Vas. i, 37-38; Baudh. i, 21, 
2-3; Maha. Udyoga. 97, 15-16. 

^ Maha. Anu. 44, 37, 

^ ibid. 44, 46; cf. Man. iii, 51-52. 

6 ibid. 44, 50-51. 

ibid. 4i;, IQ. 
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accepts the gift. ^ Some characterise this gift as a dowry 
(or price) (sulka), while others are of the opinion that it 
should not be considered as such. The true opinion, how- 
ever, is that a gift for such a purpose, be it of small value 
or large, should, O King, be considered as dower or 
price, and the bestowal of the daughter under such cir- 
cumstances should be considered a sale.”® And, inspite 
of the fact of its having been practised by a few persons 
it can never be taken as the eternal dharma practice 
(naisha dharmah sandtanah).^ Even a human being who 
is not a relation of blood should never be sold. What 
need then be said of one’s own child? No dharma can 
ever be performed with the riches acquired by doing such 
acts against the dictates of dharma. * 

Regarding the age of marriage of a girl or a boy, there 
is a great variety of opinion among the Hindu writers ; 
and it is extremely difficult to say anything specific and 
uniform about their general opinion. Manu has said that ^ 
man of thirty should marry a girl of twelve ; and, a man, 
of twenty-four should marry a girl of eight.® Manu’s com-j 
mentators Medhatithi and Kulluka inform us that this 
rule was not followed to the letter. In the Mahabharata 
at one place we find Bhishma, while explaining to 
Yudhishthira about vivdha, saying that “A person of 
thirty years of age should marry a girl of ten years of age 
wearing a single piece of cloth. Or a person of one and 
twenty years of age should marry a girl of seven years of 

1 ibid 45, 20 ; See Manu. iii, 29. 

* Maha. Anu. 45, 20: '‘Alpa Baku vd rdjan vikrayasfdva- 
deva sah” /also in Man. iii, 53. 

* Maha. Anu. 45, 21. 

* ibid. 45, 23 : '‘Anyo’pyatha na vikreyo manushyah him 
punah prajah/adharmamUlair hi dhanaistair m dharmo 
kathamcha na] j 

5 Man. ix, 94. 
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age.”* All agree upon one point, viz. that the bride must, 
be younger by three years or more than the husband.^ 
Vatsyayana also says that the bride must be at least three 
years younger that the bridegroom.’ 

In the Grihya Sutras, the marriageable maiden is re- 
ferred to as a nagnikd.* And Dr, Ghosh has pointed out 
in this connection that Matridatta’s commentary on this 
word explains it as referring to a girl who has attained 
perfect maturity.® ‘‘Nagnika, therefore,” in Dr. Ghosh’s 
opinion, “in ancient times meant a young but mature girl. 
It is difficult to believe that nagnikd meant a naked girl 
having regard to the fact that the Mahabharata advocates 
the marriage of a girl, a nagnikd of sixteen.”* Further, 
we may note that the Grihya-Sutra rules about the 
observance of brahmacharya by the couple for' three 
days after vivdha and of co-habitation on the fourth,*^ 
positively assume a mature age of marriage, both for the 
bridegroom as well as the bride. 

In Vatsyayana’s Kdma-Sutm, we have a description 
of the various ways and means employed by wooers to 
win over young maidens for marriage by showing their 
skill in the various arts or by giving attractive presents 
to them.* There are also references, in these sutras, of 
various other means on a more romantic level ; for in- 
stance, lovers sent messages and love-letters to each 
other through persons in whom both the lovers could 
repose their full confidence ; or friends of one party praised 
the virtues and attainments of the lover to the beloved or 

1 Maha. Anu. 44, 14. 

® Gaut. iv, ; Yaj. i, 52; Man. iii, 4, 12; Apa. ii, 6, 13, i ; etc. 

* Kam. iii, I, 2: — (trivarshS-t prabhriti nyunavayas&m). 

* Gobhi. Gr. S. iii, 4, 6; Man. Gr. i, 7; Hiranyake^i Gri. i, 19, 
2; Vaikha. Gr. iii, 2, i, etc. 

^ Nagnikdm maithun&rh&m, 

, * Ghosh: “Hindu Law of Partition etc.” p. 707. 

’ See supra, pp. 172-174. 

* Kam. iii. 
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deprecated and found faults with any other possible 
suitor, in the interest of the one whom they praisedd 
Yet it is very difficult exactly to define the attitude of 
Vatsyayana’s Kamasutra regarding the age of the bride, 
inspite of the fact that it is a text which concerns itself 
with problems of sexual psychology and morality in de- 
tails. For, even while talking about courtship to the 
maidens (kanyd), he refers to a Bald, as well as a Yaiivane 
stkitd Q-nd 3. Vatsald. A bald may be won over by plays 
and games befitting a very young person {bdlakridana- 
kair) ; an adult damsel (yauvane sthitd) may be courted 
by demonstration of skill in various arts (kaldbhih) ; while 
a vatsald, — by which may be implied a lady of more 
advanced years, who is capable of offering love (vatsalam) 
herself— may be solicited by confiding in persons in whom 
the lady puts her faith [visvdsyajana).^ But in the des- 
cription which he gives of the girl who has fallen in love 
with her suitor as a result of his enthusiastic and untiring 
efforts, he seems evidently to presuppose the young 
maiden to have attained a fairly mature age. Thus, he 
gives certain signs (lakshandni) from which her love for 
a man may be suspected and ascertained : The lady who 
has fallen in love avoids looking straight in the face of 
her lover (sanmukham) ; or she shows signs of bashfulness 
when he looks at her.* Further on, Vatsyayana gives a 
piece of advice to the young maiden that she should 

^ Kam. in, 2; 3; 5; etc* 

2 Kam, iii, 3, 43-44. In the RatUastra, similar terms are re- 
ferred to, and explained thus: ‘A maiden is called huld till 
she attains the sixteenth year of her age; she is known as 
a tarunl till she attains the thirtieth year; thereafter, till the 
age of fifty-five, she is called a prau^ha; while after the fifty- 
fifth year of age, she becomes a vriddha" — Ch. iv. (Tr. 
adapted from Camber's). The author goes on further to 
describe different ways of courtship of these girls, similar as 
the above of the Kdmasutra, 

^ Kam. iii, 3, 25; cf. ^Ratii^astra’, Ch. vi. 
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choose the man who would truly love her, rather than a 
man endowed with many virtues or riches.^ “Out of many 
suitors of equal merits [gunasdmye’bhiyoktn'm'm), choose 
him”, the sage advises, “who is in love with thee 
(anurdgdtmakah).”^ 

On the whole, we may say, that Vatsyayana does not 
seem to have been in favour of child-marriages ; for he re- 
fers to the bride as prdptayauvand and vigadhayauvana. 
His description of Gandharva form of marriage as a highly 
respected one, of the love-letters exchanged between the 
wooer and the wooed, and of the methods to be employed 
in courting love, perhaps too clearly demonstrate that he 
was all in favour of mature marriages. 

In the Mahabharata as well as in the Smritis again, 
(even though these prescribe, sometimes, very low age 
for girls to marry), there are many indications to show 
that, in fact, the age-limit was carried higher. The various 
duties prescribed for the housewife in the Smritis as well 
as the ^ukraniti, for instance, are such as could not be 
performed by too young a girl. ® Of course this does not 
give a strong evidence in favour of the position that 
Smritis too expected complete maturity of b(xly and mind 
in marriageable girls ; for the duties may have as well been 
intended, not for the newly married bride, but for the 
wife after she has attained maturity of age and intellect 
in her husband’s home. The Mahabharata, on the other 
hand, gives numerous actual instances where the bride-to- 
be was a maiden, who had attained an adequate physical 
as well as intellectual status deemed necessary for a 


1 ibid: iii, 4, 52 and 55: 

^Kanyabhiyujyamand tu yam many etas ray am sukham/ 
anukulam cha va^yam cha tasya kurydt pari graham J f 
varam vaiyo dafidro*pi nirguno'pydtmadharanahl gunair- 
yukta^pi na tvenam bahus&dhdrano patih/ j 
« ibid, in, 4, 59. 

® See next chapter. 
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married life. The marriages of Dushyanta and Sakuntala, 
Savitrl and Satyavana, Subhadra and Arjuna, Rukmini 
and Krishna, Nala and Damayanti, to mention some only, 
are all marriages where the maiden, out of love, marries 
the man of her own free choice. In the svayamvara of the 
Epics the bride very often made a selection out of several 
suitors for her hand. There are also several other instances 
in the dramatic and the poetic literature regarding such 
choosing by the bride of her own husband ; for instance, 
Bana’s KadaTOhan depicting the romances of two pairs 
of lovers, viz. Kadambari-Chandrapida, and Mahasveta- 
Pundarika, and Kalidasa’s Mdlati-Mddhava, Vikramor- 
vaHyam and ^dkuntalam, give rich and vivid descriptions 
of such happenings. 

In connection with the age of marriageability for boys 
and girls, it should be observed here thatV life of sexj 
experience at too early an age has been found to be harmt 
ful to the development of the personality, — physical ano 
intellectual, — of the male as well as the female.^Tt is equal-! 
K harmful to start sex-ylife too late. Hamilton and 
McGowan have shown, for instance, that sexual frigidity 
of later life in women is due mostly to repressions during 
childhood, as also to lateness of sexual experience. There- 
fore, in their opinion, “ Early s exuaf .experience is yalu-l 
able to the mental,. health and the marital normality and! 
happiness of .wornga:”' If proper precautions are taken, - 
early marriages, — by which is not meant child marriages, 
but marriages at a fairly mature age but not much later — 
are bound to be happier, bpth from the point of view ofl 
psychological as well as jmysical compatibility of the'; 
partoers Qoncerned. Apart from the absence of repressed 
morBidity already mentioned above, there is a positive 
advantage of a psychological nature in early marriages. 

^ Ch. on “Physical Disabilities in Wives^\ in “Sex in 
Civilization” Ed. by Calverton & Schmalhausen, pp. 235-36. 
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The likes and dislikes and the general mental attitude of 
men and women, become more and more formed and fixed 
as the individuals advance in age, so that there is often 
little or no room left for mutual give and take and for 
psychological compatibility of a couple which happens to 
come together at a rather late age. On the other hand, 
psychological compatibility between the two is certainly 
more possible and even probable, if they come together 
at an age when their mental attitudes are rather tender, 
flexible and mobile in regard to mutual adjustment, so 
that there is likely to be little room for serious conflicts 
between the two who become pledged to live together 
for life. Thus, the problems of the adaptation to each 
other’s tastes, conduct and attitudes are likely to be 
obviously easier for solution at an early age than later in 
life. In the words of Williams, ^fhe case for early marri- 
jage, from the psychological point of view, lies in the fact 
^fthat, if married early, the nature of each is still pleistic, 
lahd there is a greater possibility of congeniality than later 
|wnen the characterikic attitudes have become fixed. * 
“On the other hand”, however,’ he proceeds to say, “If 
marriage is delayed until the character is formed, then 
both the man and woman are more sure of what their 
natures are and of the kind of person with whom 
they will be congenial”. * 

But then, even if the adult man or woman reaches 
the age when his or her character is fixed and when 
he or she has attained the maturity of judgment 
to know the kind of person who should be chosen as 
the life-mate, such persons cannot be said to be free from 
the dangers of misjudgment and even folly. For, the 
courtship of the adult need not, and in fact in many cases, 
does not, lead to a really congenial choice of mate. The 


* Williams: “Prin. Soc. Psy.” p. 288. 
« Williams: “Prin. Soc. Psy.” p. 288. 
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period of courtship is more or less full of excitement and 
thrill ; so that there is little room for real reflexion and 
calm and balanced observation. During the period of 
courtship when living together is not possible, each is 
apt to be attracted to the other by favourable points of 
consideration ; this increases the likelihood that each may 
even overlook the unfavourable ones. In fact, the emo- 
tional situations involved in courtship must leave little 
room for the judicial exercise of wisdom and reason. And, 
‘ ‘the thrills of courtship prove little as to the wisdom of 
courtship.”' But there is more to be said still : What is 
essentially required for happiness in wedded life is not 
wise or judicious choice, or agreement of temperament ; 
it is perhaps the attitude of mind towards compromise 
and avoidance of strife, a willingness to give and take and 
to adapt. 

It seems fair, therefore, to conclude from what has been 
said so far, that in deciding the marriageable age for 
,boys and girls, -€he chief point to remember is that too 
p^te marriages are likely to be as harmf ul as , or eve n 
|mOTe”jBSmtifl"^ too earprffi3^®J^^.“'TrKis’'usliot to 
Isay tGat we are "Th favour of in^t and child marriages. 
It is only intended to point out that the sponsors of late 
marriages will have to pause and think over and answer 
the same difficulties, plus a few more in all probability, 
before advocating a late age-limit of marriag^ 

Concealment of the defects of the bride by her father 
or her kinsmen is a highly punishable offence. * Once, 
however, the defects or blemishes of the bride are openly 
declared before marriage, the kinsmen are not liable to 
any punishment even if the blemishes amount to such 


* Williams ; ibid. p. 290. 

* Yaj. i, 66; — {Uttamasihasa, or offence punishable by a fine 
of 1080 panas ) ; Nar. xii, 31 ; Min. ix, 224 (fine of 96 panas). 

■ , . ■ 24 * 
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serious disease as leprosy, or to such serious blemish as 
loss of virginity {sprishtamaithund)J If, however, the 
husband discovers such disease or loss of chastity in the 
bride after the marriage, and these were not disclosed to 
him before, he may abandon her.* Nay, even the whole 
agreement of marriage may be annulled, if the girl pos- 
sesses blemishes which were not declared before.* 
According to Narada, if any concealed defects in the 
husband were disclosed after marriage to the woman, who 
is herself faultless, such marriage could be dissolved. * 
Kautilya says that the person who marries a girl with- 
out declaring his own. blemishes shall be punished not only 
with double the fine imposable upon the father or other 
kinsmen of the bride for a similar offence on their part in 
concealing her defects, but he shall also forfeit the sulka 
and the strldhana that might have been paid by him for 
the bride.' Ordinarily, in the opinion of Kautilya, a bride 
cannot be rejected after the pdnigrahana rite is performed ; 
but she can be rejected even after pdnigrahana if it is 
afterwards detected that she had been unchaste. Such re- 
jection, however, never holds good “in the case of brides 
and grooms of pure character and high conduct.” ® 

Narada and Parasara have laid down that marriage 
could be dissolved if the husband is found to be impotent 
{kltba).’’ Narada’s theory is that woman is the field 
(kshetra) and man is the seed-giver (bijin) ; so the 
field must be given to one who has seed (bljavate).^ 
Hence she who finds her husband devoid of virility may, 


^ Man. viii, 205. 

* Man. ix, 72; Yaj* i, 66^ Vis. v,. 162. 
^ Man. ix, 73. 

* Nar. xii, 16; 96. 

® Arth. p. 213. (Shamasastry’s Tr.) 

® Arth. p. 212. (Shamasastry's Tr.) 
Nar. xii, 16; Para, iv, 28. 

* Nar, xii, 18-19. 
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after waiting for six months, choose another man as her 
husband. I'here are, according to these two Smritis, 
“five cases of legal necessity’’ whereby the wife is allowed 
to marry a second husband : She may take a second 
husband, if the first is lost {nashtej or dead {mrite), or 
becomes an ascetic (pravrajite) or is impotent [klibe), 
or is expelled from the caste {patite)J In case the hus- 
band is lost, the wife who has no issue already must 
wait for his return for four years if she is a Brahmana, 
for three years if she is a Kshatriya, and for two years 
if she is a Vaisya. But, if the wife has already had an 
issue from the lost husband, then each of these, respect- 
ively, is asked to wait for double the periods mentioned 
above.*' Gautama suggests that a wife may wait for six 
years for her husband who has disappeared.* 

Kautilya has similarly permitted a woman to abandon 
her husband if he is a bad character, or is long abroad, 
or has become a traitor to the king, or is likely to en- 
danger the life of his wife, or has fallen from his caste or 
has lost virility.* Also in cases of the husband’s absence 
long abroad, the Brahmana, Kshatriya, Vaisya and 
:§udra wife has to wait for four, two, three and one years 
respectively, for his return, if she has no issue. But if 
she has an issue already, she must wait for double the 
period prescribed above ; and during this period, the 

1 Nar. xii, 97; cf. Para, iv, 28; cf. also MahSnirvanatantra 
xi, 66: “Shandhenodvdhitdm kanydm k&ldilte’pi pdrthivaj 
jananudv&hayedbhuyo vidhiresha Mvoditahj j’ NSrada says 
that in these cases, she shall be enjoined by her relatives to 
seek another man, if she does not herself think of doing it ! 
(xii, g6). Madhavacharya, commenting on Para, iv, 28, 
quotes an identical Maka from Manu, which is however not 
to be found in the recension of Manu which has come down 
to us. 

* Nar. xii, 98-99; Vas. xvii, 75-79; Gaut. xviii, 15-17. 

* Gaut. xviii, 15. 

* Arth. p. 175 (Shamasastry’s Tr.) 
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jndti or the community must provide her with mainten- 
ance, if she has none. She may wait for less period only 
if she is not provided with maintenance. After this period 
of waiting is over she may marry any one whom she 
likes. ‘ 

Kautilya also speaks of divorce (moksha). A divorce 
may be obtained only in the case of mutual enmity and 
hatred between the husband and his wife. Neither the 
husband nor the wife could dissolve the marriage against 
the will of the other party.* But even Kautilya, who 
alone of the ^astrakaras gives a consideration to the pro- 
blem of the divorce (moksha) of marriage unlike the re- 
pudiation or rejection or abandonment (tydga) as pres- 
cribed by the Smritis, also expressly declares, like the 
smritis, that marriages consecrated according to the 
Brahma, Daiva, Arsha and Prajapatya forms cannot be 
dissolved at all. * 

The remarriage of widows is generally not favoured 
by the Smritis. “Once is a woman given in marriage”, 
seems to be the general rule of observance.* The Smritis 
as well as the Kamasutras refer to a remarried widow as 
a punarbhu.^ A true wife must preserve her chastity as 
much after as before her husband’s death. ® She should 
never insult his memory. Manu declares that the re- 
marriage of widows is nowhere prescribed in the Sastras 
which treat of marriage. ’ The Smritis eulogize the woman 

^ Arth. pp. 1 80-81. 

* Arth. p. lyj. 

* Arth. p. 177. 

* Man. ix, 47; 'sakritkanyH pradtyate' ; Yaj. i, 65; also Nar. 
xii, 28. 

*e. g. Man. lx, 175; N 5 r. xii, 46; Vas. xvii, 20; Vis. xv, 8. 

•Man. V, 151; Yaj. i, 75, 83; Vis. xxv, 13-14. 

' Man. V, 162, dvitiyaicha sddhvtnSm kvachid-hharto- 
padisyate' ; and in ix, 651 'no vivahavidhdvuktam vidhavd- 
vedanam punah’. 
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who keeps her husband’s bed unsullied after his death.' 
Vatsyayana too, though he gives reference to the 
Punarbhu, speaks of her in rather reproaching terms. He 
refers to a punarbhu, as a widow {yidhava) who, because 
she is unable to resist her lust,* seeks for a person 
who is after enjoyment (bhogin).* He also calls her a 
seeker after pleasure. “ At another place he says that 
sexual relations with a punarbhu and a vesyd (prostitute) 
are not proper {na sishtah), but that they are not for- 
bidden {na pratishiddhah) as they are meant merely for 
she is unable to resist her lust, '' seeks for a person 
relation with a widow in the same category as that with 
a prostitute. The marriage rites, as we have already seen, 
require the bride necessarily to be a virgin according to 
Vatsyayana also.® This means that for a widow, there 
could be no regular rites of marriage, according to him 
also. If there be a widow, as mentioned above, having inti- 
mate relations with a man, then evidently for Vatsyayana, 
such relations are non-marital. Manu and Yajnavalkya 
would say that the widow must not even mention the name 
of another man after her husband’s death ; she may spend 
her days of widowhood by emaciating her body, by living 
on pure flowers, roots and fruits. ’ The widow who re- 
mains chaste (brahmacharye vyavasthitd) reaches heaven 


iMan. V, 151-65; Yaj. i, 75 - 77 - 

^ indr iyadaurhaly a datura*, 

3 Kam. iv, 2, 39. 

^ ibid : ^ saukhyarthint'. 

5 Kam. i, 4, 3. 

® See ante. p. 153. 

Also Man. viii, 226: ‘The nuptial texts are applicable solely 
to virgins and nowhere among men to females who have lost 
their virginity, for such females are excluded from religious 
ceremonies (pdnigrahanika mantfdh kanydsveva pratishthita / 
nak<myasu kvachit nnnam luptadharmakriya hi tdh), 

7 Man. V, 157; Yaj. i, 75. 
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after her death even though she has no son.' A widow 
who becomes unfaithful to her deceased husband has no 
claim on the property of her husband, — not even for 
maintenance ; she may even be excommunicated.* 

The Sraritis, however, give two cases in which a woman 
can re-marry with the recitation of the sacred 
the first marriage being considered by them as no 
marriage at all. Thus a damsel, abducted by force, 
and not wedded with the recitation of sacred texts, may 
be lawfully given to another man ; “she is even like a 
maiden.”* The second case is that of a damsel who is 
married with the recitation of the sacred texts, but whose 
husband dies before the consummation of the marriage.'* 
If such a woman is still a virgin, she can go through the 
.sacrament of TOtiafea. The Mahanirvanatantra gives a 
similar case when a married woman is allowed to marry 
a second time. It says that a maiden who has been 
married (parinUd) but who has not co-habited (na ramitd) 
with her husband till his death, is eligible for marriage 
again ; such is the law among the iSaivas {saivadharme- 
shvayam vidhih).^ 

A person who has entered the grihasihdsrama must 
not, under the rules of the Smritis, remain single. After 
the death of his first wife, he should, according to the 
religious rites, take another wife without delay.’ The 
Mitdksard, commenting on this rule of Yajnavalkya, says 
that it holds good in case the husband has not obtained 
any male issue from his first wife. So that, in the last 

* Man. V, i6o; Yaj. i, 75; Para, iv, 26; Vis xxv, 17. 

* Nar. xii, 51 ff; Par. x, 26-35. 

’ Vas. xvii, 73; Baudh. iv, i, i, 15. 

■* Man. ix, 176: 's/l chedakSatayonih sydt paunarhavena 

punah samskaramarhati/ ; also Nar. xii, 46; Vas. xvii, 

20; Baudh. iv, j, 16; Vis. xv, 8. 

® Mahanirvaijatantra xi, 67. 

* Yaj. i, 89; cf. Man. v, 167-9. 
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case, even during the life-time of the first wife, the hus- 
band is allowed to take another wife. The Smritis allow 
a man to marry any number of wives from his own varna 
or from any of the lower ones ; but he has never to take 
a wife from a varna higher than his own.* Yajnavalkya 
interprets this regulation as putting a restriction on the 
number of wives allowed for a man. Thus, a Brahmana 
can marry four wives, one from each varna; so, the 
Kshatriya can marry three wives, one from his own 
varna and one from each of the next two varnas ; 
similarly, the Vaisya can marry two wives ; and the Sudra 
can marry only one wife.* 

From the point of view of the Hindu, there is an 
important question to be considered in relation to the 
number of wives allowed for a man. That question is re- 
garding the continuity of the family line. It takes us back 
to the very basis upon which the Hindu vivdha sysjtem 
is based. According to it, marriage is necessary because 
the continuity of th^ essential.* Again, this 
continuity depends on the male issue ; for the daughter 
is a member of the family only till her marriage.^ It is 
therefore of the very essence of a marriage union that sons 
should be born of it. Beatitude is obtainable through 
sons and grandsons.* Therefore, man should marry more 
than once in case the first marriage fails to promote its 
true object of begetting a male offspring. This seems to 
be the main idea underlying the poly pmous system in 
Ind.ia. This is evident from a consideration of the demands 


1 Man. iii, 13; Yaj. i, 57; Bau. i, 16, 2-5; Vas. i, 24-25: Vis. 
xxiv, 1-4. 

* Yaj. i, 57. 

» Yaj. i, 77; Ap. ii, 5 > * 2 ! etc. _ 

* Excepting in the case of an ‘appointed’ daughter, which i.s 
a remedy for continuity of family line devised by the Hindu 

law-givers. 
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of mutual relations of fidelity between husband and wife, 
which we have discussed elsewhere.* It is their duty to 
perform religious rites and sacrifices together. And, so 
long as a householder (grihastha) has already a wife who 
is able to take part with him in his religious duties as a 
grihastha, and also has borne him issues, he must not 
take another woman for his wife.* 

That polygamy, though thus theoretically sanctioned, 
was looked upon as an abnormality, is evident also from a 
consideration of the rules laid down for the supersession 
of the first wife. Thus according to Manu, a wife who is 
barren [vandhyd) may be superseded by another wife in 
the eighth year after marriage ; she whose children do not 
survive, may be superseded by another wife in the tenth 
year after marriage ; she who brings forth only female 
issues may be superseded by another wife in the eleventh 
year ; while a quarrelsome wife may be superseded by 
another without any delay.* But a wife who is “kind to 
her husband and virtuous in her conduct may be supersed- 
ed only with her consent, and must never be disgraced”, 
even though she happens to be diseased (rogint).* The 
most desirable state of married life is of course that in 
which both the husband and his wife are mutually devoted 
to each other till death. * “Let man and woman united in 
marriage, constantly exert themselves, that they may not 
be disunited and may not violate their mutual fidelity.” * 
The Arthasastra lays down slightly different rules for 
marrying more wives than one, of which the following 


* See next Chapter on Family. 

* Ap. ii, II, 12 — {dharmaprajasampanne ddre naiiyani kurvtta). 

* Man. ix, 8i. 

* Man. ix, 82; Fa roginl sydttu hits sampanna chaiva Matahf 
sdnudnapySdhhietta'vyd ndvamanyB, cha karhichit jj 

’Man. ix, loi : " Anyonyasyavyabhlcharo bhavedamarandn- 
tikah/esha. dharmah samasetia jneyah stnpumsayoh paralij j" 

* Man. ix, 102. 
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would be a short statement If the first wife has no issue 
at all, or has no male child, the husband has to wait for 
eight years ; thereafter he may marry another woman. If 
she ever bore a dead child, the waiting period for the 
husband is extended to ten years. And if she is a mother 
of female issues only, the husband has to wait for twelve 
years before marrying another woman. For, “women are | v 
created for the sake of sons.”* The man who violates the 
above rule will have to pay the first wife not only her 
Sulka and Strldhana property, but also an adequate 
monetary compensation [adhivedanikamartham), in addi- 
tion to a fine of twenty four panas to the Government. 

In fact, he may marry “any number of women”, provided 
he gives his wives proportionate compensation and 
adequate subsistence {yritti).* 

Vatsyayana’s view about the number of wives allowed 
for a man is a little different from those stated above. He 
advises the first wife herself, if she happens to be barren, 
to pursuade her husband to marry another wife. The man 
should marry a second wife if the first wife bears no male 
issue, and if the continuity of the family is not ensured.* 
Though, at one place, he refers to the person devoted to 
one wife {ekachdnn),^ the reference looks like a eulogy 
bestowed on an exceptional virtue. For at another place, 
he advises the young maiden to choose a poor husband 
who may be solely devoted to herself only (atmadharanah) 
rather than a rich man whose riches would probably divide 
his love between many {bahusadharanah)J But here it is 
also probable that Vatsyayana is perhaps referring not to 
the love that was divided between more than one law- 


1 Arth. pp. 174 f. 

* Arth. p. 174. 

* Arth. p. 174. 

Kam. iv, 2, 3. 

s Kam. i, 4, 43. 

« Kara, iii, 4, SS'S^- 
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fully wedded wives, but between the wife and the para- 
mours and mistresses, of whom he gives lengthy descrip- 
tions, and which seems to have been a characteristic of 
the rich of his times. ^ 

Continuity of the family as has been already pointed out, 
is the primary object of vivdha. A man is allowed to marry 
any number of wives primarily with this object in view. 
There is also another provision mentioned for the widow 
whose husband dies without bearing her a son. Such a 
woman is allowed to bear a son to the younger brother 
of her husband, or any sapinda or sagotra of the husband.® 
This custom was known as Niyoga (levirate) ; it was 
actuated with the sole purpose of begetting a son for the 
son-less widow. The person who was appointed under 
niyoga to beget a son for the widow was to approach her 
“anointed with clarified butter, silently, to give her one 
.son only, and, by no means, a second.”’ After the 
purpose of niyoga was attained, the man and the woman 
had to behave towards each other like a father and a 
daughter-in-law.* If they behaved otherwise, they be- 
came guilty of defiling the bed of a Guru or of a daughter- 
in-law,’ The child born of niyoga was regarded as a 
kshetraja son of the deceased husband, i. e. he was 
obtained in the field (kshetra i. e. the wife) of the deceas- 
ed ; therefore he was considered as belonging to the de- 
ceased husband.” However, this custom has been looked 
down with distinct abhorrence by the Smritis. Manu calls 
it as fit for cattle (pasudharmo), and therefore inhuman. 


^ See KSm. v. 

® Yaj* i, 6S-89; Gaut. xviii, 4; Man. ix, 59-60; Apa. 20, 27^ 
2-3; NSr. xii, 80-81, 

* Man. iXj 60; Yaj. i, 68; Nsr. xii, 80-81, 

* Man, ix, 62, ' gunivachcha snushdvachcha varteyatam paras- 
param\ 

® Man. ix, 62. 

«ibid. 
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and prescribed nowhere in the Dharmasdstras.'^ Other 
Smriti writers too do not regard it as a proper custom.* 

This brings us to a close of the survey of the institution 
of vivdha. Before concluding^ however, a few remarks 
on the system and institution of vivdha as the Hindu con- 
ceives it, would not be out of place. The various Vedic 
mantras recited at the vivdha ceremony reveal some of the 
vital social implications underlying the Hindu view and 
aim of vivdha. Socially as well as biologically, both the 
husband and wife are conceived as equal, having equally 
important functions and status. The couple are asked to 
start their after-marriage career as the joint keepers of 
the home, in which capacity they are exhorted to strive 
their best to fulfil their marriage vow of not failing each 
Other in the pursuit of dharma, artha and kdma. In the 
home, both the husband and wife are conceived as posses- 
sing rights, obligations and status consistent with the 
nature and the capacity of each of the two ; and these 
rights, obligations and status, though rightly not regarded 
as identical, are nonetheless viewed as equal in importance 
for the proper nurture of the family and its traditions and 
culture. Thus, the wife is as much the mistress of the 
home (griha-patni) as the husband is the master of the 
home (griha-pati). Besides, the wife is the supreme ruler 
{samrdjni) of the household. Each of them is repeatedly 
reminded to regard the other as his and her indispensable 
complement for the fulfilment of the various social and 
domestic obligations enjoined on those in charge of the 
household (gdrhapatydya). The newly married couple is 
exhorted to live in perfect harmony with each other, ever 
avoiding quarrelling and always happy {modamdnau ; md 


^ Man. ix, 66-68. 

® Brih. Smr. xiv, i2;-Baudh. u, 3, 33 f; Ap. 27, 2 
xii, 81; and 48; Nan iv, 17. 
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viyaushtam) ; and the couple on their part pray together 
that the Higher Powers bless them with a complete union 
of hearts {samdpo hridayani nau) as well as of bodies 
{ianvam). The couple was exhorted not only to fulfil the 
biologic^ obligations of reproduction and nurture of the 
children, but to live to be father and mother of heroes 
{virasu). And, they were asked not only to carry out the 
social obligations connected with the dfeflrwas of the 
grihastha, but also to fulfil the individual or psychological 
obligation of exerting to attain the fullness of each other ’s 
personalities in each other’s company, till their bodies 
withered by age and death came to them. From the social 
side, vivdha may be said to be a recognition and accept- 
ance by the bride and the groom of the dchdras and 
dharmas, the practices and the ideals, that prevail in and 
rule the community to which they belong. 

Also, our brief survey of the problem of marriage will 
give a fair indication of the ideas, ideals and purposes 
underlying the Hindu marri^e. In the first place, one of 
the purposes underlying the vivdha seems to be in the 
endeavour to secure the best progeny for the family, for 
the fulfilment of which man must take the best bride avail- 
able and the maiden is wedded to the best groom available. 
The gotra taboo can be said to be, in this sense, intended 
for the maintenance of the quality and the quantity of the 
progeny. Secondly, the problem of marriage-relationship 
is not decided somehow or anyhow by the parents ; it is 
sought to be solved, on the contrary, with a view to serve 
the needs of regulated social behaviour, organization and 
control ; all these are broadly and generally defined by the 
Grihya-Sutras and the Dharma-Sutras ; though later on 
they are modified or altered by customs of the varnas, and 
of the times and places, all the same the Sutra tradition 
may be said to have been generally followed and practised 
by all the varnas and the jdtis. In fact, the problem of 
marriage relationship was sought to be solved on the basis 
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of deliberation, choice and selection with reference to 
certain ^iding principles and rules, and not of any 
personal infatuation or fancy. 

And, if in addition to this, we consider the after-marri- 
age relations between the man and his wife as sanctified 
ceremoniously in terms of the samskdras that follow the 
vivdha, we may be enabled to see the depth of the serious- 
ness and scrutiny which amounts to sacredness that is 
attached to married life. In these ceremonials, the vow 
(yrata) of celibacy (brahmacharya) has to be observed 
for some time after marriage ; and the foetus-laying rites, 
presuppose and ordain the absence of mere sex-impulse 
between the couple and reminds them that they are 
wedded and they mate essentially in order to live a life of 
higher purposes. Further, if we consider the other rules 
laid down in the Dharmasdstras regarding the control of 
sex-life, wherein sexual relations are considered lawful 
only under certain conditions of the body and the mind 
and the whole being of each of the parties concerned, 
while all other sexual relations are classified as, vyabhi- 
chdra or unlawful or not becoming human being*, and if 
we put and co-ordinate all these considerations together, 
we can well understand how the best interests, of the pro- 
pagation of the species, of the upkeep of the line of pitris 
whose descendants’ sacred place of dwelling and doing is 
to be the home, are expected to be subserved by the in- 
stitution of vivdha by observing a life of self-control of 
both the man and his wife who become the managers of 
the home for the while. 


' See next Chapter. 
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CHAPTER V 

The Hindu Family 

The family is perhaps the most fundamental of all 
social institutions. It is the “basic social group”, “the 
matrix in which the most significant habits and attitudes 
are laid down in the individual.” ‘ Apart from the biologi- 
cal function of procreation and nurturing of children, it 
performs the all-important psychological function of 
shaping the personality of the individual in accordance 
with the trend of life in the society in which he or she is 
expected to live. The family, as a social unit, has already 
assimilated, through years and ages, the traditions, the 
sentiments and modes of behaviour of the society. It 
therefore plays the part of a suitable medium to convey 
these to its individual members. In the family the child 
learns his language ; and in this process of learning it, he 
gathers “the fundamental knowledge, beliefs and stand- 
ards contained in the tradition of the civilization, or at 
least of the class to which the parents belong.”® There- 
fore, “we must regard the family, when stable and well- 
organized, as the most suitable and natural environment 
for the development of all the natural powers and 
capacities which the child will need in his social life.”* 

Similar socio-psychological influence of the family on 
the individual is brought out by other writers on the sub- 
ject. “Here (in the family) he acquires his personal habits, 
his primary conditioning to his mother, father, brothers 
and sisters, and other relatives. Here he gets his first 


'Young: “Social Psychology”, p. 21. 

*Ellwood: Introduction to Social Psychology, p. 135. 
* ibid. p. 136. 
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training in the moral codes of his society. Here he obtains 
most of the fundamental values which are woven into his 
life-organisation. Moreover, the family is the only sockl 
group which integrates the hiological and the socio- 
psychological aspects of human behaviours. The family is 

rooted in the procreation and rearing of children On 

this substructure the personal, social and cultural elements 
were later developed.”* Thus in the family, ‘‘the biologh 
cal, psychological and sociological forces meet in giving 
the individual his start in life.” ® Another social-psycho- 
logist brings out the same point by indicating the harms 
into which a disorganised family is likely to involve the 
individual. ‘‘Families develop moral codes, rnore or less 
in conformity to the general sentiments but with interest- 
ing variations. The family, more than any other group 
perhaps, affects the development of the individual s moral 
attitudes. It has an almost uncontested control over 
children in their earlier and most impressionable years. 
Sensitive to the prevailing culture, it seeks to transmit 
the moral ideas of the group to its members. When it 
fails in this task, through disorganisation, the child may 
grow up with distorted sentiments and find itself socially 
isolated or at war with the community.” * 

What are the foundations of the institution of family ? 
It seems that the chief foundations of the family insti- 
tution are the two great primary instincts, the sexual 
Instinct and the parental instinct. Upon the basis of these 
two fundamental instincts, the whole superstructure of the 
family Is erected.* It is the greatest concern of the social 
group or the community to see that these two instincts 


’ Young, Op. Cit. pp. 2i-22. 

« Young. Op. Cit. p. 237, 

» Kreuger and Reckless: ** Social Psychology'* p. 274. 

* See, e. g. Ellwood: “Sociology in its Psychological Aspects" 
pp. 213 ff. 
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are so guided as to make them socially useful. To achieve 
this end, the group tries to keep a control over them 
through the agencies of law, moral and religious sanctions, 
customs, and usages. 

It has been suggested that all social and altruistic senti- 
ments of the later life of man are derivations from these 
instincts connected with the family life. “The reproductive 
instinct,” says McDougall, “is in a sense antksocial 
rather than social. Nevertheless its importance for society 
needs no demonstration ; for it is clear that if it could be 
abolished in any people, that people would very soon 
disappear from the face of the earth.” The reproductive 
and the parental instincts are correlated in human beings. 
“It is probable that these two instincts in conjunction... 
directly impel human beings to a greater sum of activity, 
effort and toil, than all the other motives of human action 
taken together. The parental instinct especially impels to 
actions that involve self-sacrifice, in forms of suppression 
of the narrower egoistic tendencies and of heavy and unre- 
mitting toil on behalf of the offspring. ”‘ Cooley tries to 
expound the same view by pointing out that the primary 
ideals of human society — ideals of love, service, self-sacri- 
fice — have their original schooling in the family, because 
the family normally illustrates the practices for which 
these ideals stand.* And, the social instincts and feelings 
are taken by Kirkpatrick to be only an extension of the 
parental instinct from the family to the larger group. * 

The studies carried on by some psychoanalysts also em- 
phasise this aspect of psycho-social influence of the family 
on the individual. Flugel observes that “Even on a super- 
ficial view it is fairly obvious that, under existing social 


> McDougall: “An Introduction to Social Psychology” {1928) 
pp. 229 and 231. 

* Cooley: “Social Organization”, Chs. Ill and IV. 

» Kirkpatrick: “Fundamentals of Child Study”, p. 113. 
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conditions, the psychological atmosphere of the home life 
with the complex emotions and sentiments aroused by 
and dependent on, the various family relationships must 
exercise a very considerable effect on human character and 
development. Recent advances in the study of human con- 
duct indicate that this effect is even greater than has been 
generally supposed : it would seem that, in adopting his 
attitude towards the members of his family circle, a child 
is at the same time determining to a large extent some of 
the principle aspects of his relations to his fellowmen in 
general ; and that an individual’s outlook and point of view 
in dealing with many of the most important questions of 
human existence can be expressed in terms of the posi- 
tion he has taken up with regard to the problems and 
difficulties arising within the relatively narrow world of 
the family.”* Adler’s studies of the child in its relation to 
the family, and Freud’s psychoanalytical studies are too 
famous in this connection. Comte recognised this deep 
influence of the family life upon the individual, when he 
said : “In the family life alone can the social instincts 
find any basis for growth.”* To sum up, the family, as 
has been well said, ‘‘is based on a complex of the most 
profound impulses of our organic nature, those of mating, 
procreation, maternal devotion, and parental care, and is 
fortified in man by a highly significant and close-knit group 
of secondary emotions, from romantic love to the pride of 
the race, from the affection of the mates to the desire for 
economic security of a home, from the jealousy of personal 
possession to the baffled yearning for perpetuity. It pre- 
sents the first social environment and the profoundest 
formative influences of the awakening lives of which it is 


^ Fiiigel: The Psychoanalytic Study of the Family”, p. 4. 

® Comte: “Positive Philosophy”, voL 11, ch. V, quoted by 
Eilwood, 
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the source,” ‘ All the altruistic attitudes of man could be 
tra.ced to have thdr roots in the family life ; co-operation, 
self-sacrifice, service to humanity, universal brotherhood, 
love of living beings, have been traced back to their 
origins to co-operation in the family-life.* The interaction 
of each of the members with the others in the family is of 
profound significance in determining the individual’s 
mental attitudes and his behaviour in society. Dr. 
Burgess, therefore, has rightly stressed the importance of 
family as a unit of interacting personalities. ’ 

I 

With this preliminary discussion on the socio-p.sycho- 
logical implications of the institution of family, let us now 
start on our inquiry of the structure and functions of 
Hindu Family. The real family life of a Sndtaka, i. e. 
one who has completed his course of the brahmacharyd- 
irama, starts with his marriage (wiyafea). Beginning from 
the acceptance of the bride’s hand, that is, as soon as he 
is wedded, the man is to prepare himself to undertake the 
duties connected with the. ‘home’ (grihyam).* Here, 
according to the Hindu Dharmasastras, he has to practise 
all those rites (■aidfew) intended for the preservation 
and continuity of the fewia, which word may be translated 
as the ‘family’. With the sacred fire kindled at the 
wedding, the grihl (i. e. the grihastha) has to follow, 
according to the injunctions of the iasfras (yathdvidhi), 


> Mclver: “Society, Its Structure and Changes” p. ii8. 

* Eliwood: “Sociology in its Psycholc^ical Aspects” pp. 

■' 313 ff. 

s E. W. Burgess: “The Family as a Unity of Interacting 
Personalities”, in “The Family”, VoL VII, (March, 1926), 
pp. 3 ff. 

* Kiv. G. S. i, 9, I : ' panigrahan&di grihyam paricharet’ ; also 
Par. G. S. i, 2, i; Kh. G. S. i, 5, i; San. i, i; Hir. G. S. i, 
7, 22, 2-3; Ap. G. S. ii, 5, 14; etc. 
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the domestic duties {grihyam karma) and the five great 
sacrifices {pancha yajnas). * These five sacrifices are in- 
tended to expiate the sins committed by a grihastha, and 
which as a grihastha, he cannot but help committing, at 
the five ‘slaughter-houses’,* as it were, which are found 
in each home, viz., the hearth {chulli), the grinding-stone 
{peshani), the broom {upaskarah), the pestle and mortar,® 
and the water- vessel.* The five great sacrifices are the 
Brahma-yajna, the Pitri-yajna, the Deva-yajna, the 
Bhuta-yajna and the Nri-yajna (or Manushya-yajna).^ 

These expiating sacrifices are performed in terms of 
executing certain duties. Thus teaching and studying 
are pursued as expressive of the brahma-yajna, which is 
offered to the memory of the distinguished and learned 
sages of the past (rishis) ; the offering of water and food 
known as tarpana and offered at the sraddha ceremony 
forms the sacrifice to the manes (pitri-yajna) ; oblations 
offered to the sacred fire (homa) have reference to the 
sacrifice to the gods (deva-yajna) ; offering of food to 
alleviate and propitiate the spirits which are supposed to 
influence human being constitutes the bhuta-yajna; and 
the hospitable offerings of food and shelter to the guests 
and strangers (atithipujanam) has to be performed in a 
spirit of sacrifice to man (nri-yajna).^ Every householder 
(kutumbin) must offer these five great sacrifices in order 
to gain permanent (nityam) happiness.’' Indeed, these five 
viz. the sages, the manes, the gods, the spirits and the 
strangers look up (dsdsate) to him in expectation of these 

‘ Man. iii, 67; also, Yaj. i, 97; SSn. G. S. i, i if; A^v. G. S. 
i, 9; Par. G. S. i, a; Gob. G. S. i, i, etc. 

* Sund — paSuvadhasthanam (KuUuka). 

’ Kandani — ulukhatatnusale. 

* Udakiimbha. 

* Man. iii, 68-69. 
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offerings.^ The grihastha and his wife {dampati) should 
take their meals only after {sesha-bhug) they have duly 
honoured the rishis, devas, pitris, grihya-devatds (the 
guardian deities of the home), the atithts (i. e. guests) 
and the servants (bhrityas).^ Therefore, a discipline of 
‘giving away,’ of prting with things of worldly value, is 
sought to be cultivated in the home. Clarified butter, 
which is one of the most costly articles of food, has to be 
poured out in large quantities into the fire.’ The house- 
holder aught never to seek to accumulate or amass wealth ; 
he should live in the manner of a Hlonchha, i. e. in the 
manner of one who does not accumulate the harvest of 
the farm, but distributes that to those who are in need 
of it, while he himself lives on the fallen and abandoned 
stalks of corn and grain that remain on the farm after the 
harvest is taken away./* 

The sacred fire kindled at the time of the vivdha has 
to be kept on going ceaselessly with great vigilance.’ 
When the husband is absent from the house (as when he 
is on journey, etc.), this fire is to be looked after and 
worshipped by his wife, or son, or daughter or the pupil 
(anievdsi vd).^ The wife has to undergo fasting if it goes 
out, in the opinion of some, says Asvalayana.’' 

The Grihya-Sutras have prescribed ceremonies and 
rituals for building a house too. The ceremonies symbo- 
lise prosperity of wealth, cattle and progeny in the house. 
The home is supposed to be the dwelling place not only 


^ Man. iii, 8o. 

2 Man. Hi, 116-17; also Par. G. S. ii, 9, 12-14; Yaj. i, 105. 
(Par. G. S. ii, 9, 15, however adds: ‘*The householder, may, 
however, eat before other members of the house’’). 

®cf. Thoothi: ‘'Vaishnavas of Gujarat”, p. 32. 

^ Yaj. i, 128. 
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for the living members of the family, but also for the 
fathers and fore-fathers who have passed away and for 
the children and grand-children who are to come. The 
owner of the house to be built draws, with an Udumbara 
branch, three times a line round the building-ground 
while uttering : “Here I include the dwellings for the sake 
of food”, and sacrifices in its centre on an elevated spot, 
with the texts, “Who art thou.^ Whose art thou.^ To 
whom do I sacrifice thee, desirous of dwelling in the 
village.? Swdhd! Thou art the god’s share on this earth. 
From here have sprung the fathers who have passed 
away...” etc. ‘ There are invocations to the deities asking 
them to guard the home, that it may be “prosperous, 
long-lasting, standing amid prosperity”, and to which 
“may the child come ; and the calf ”. ® The builder of the 
house establishes the sacred fire inside the house after it 
is built, ’ and entering the house offers oblations to the 
Vastoshpati in order that He may be saviour of the human 
beings and animals that may come to dwell in the house.* 
In such a home, the grihastha (ktdumbin) has to please 
the rishis by studying and learning {svdihydyena), wor- 
ship the devas (gods) by burnt oblations (homo) remember 
the pitris (manes) by tarpana offerings {sraddhaischa) , 
serve men by offering food (annair) to them, and other 
living creatures (bhutas) by the ball offerings.® And after 
he has paid his debts (dnrinyam gatvd) to the great sages, 
the manes, and the gods, according to the sdstras (yathd- 


1 San. G. S. Hi, 2, 1-2 ; cf. also Alv. G. S. ii, yf. ; Gobh. Gr. S. 
iv, 7; etc. 

* San. G. S. iti, 2, 9; A^v. G. S. H, 8, 16; Pa. ,G. S. Hi, 4, 
4; etc. 

* Par. G. S. Hi, 4, 5, gives a lengthy ritualistic de.scription 
of this. 

* San. (L S. Hi, 4, 2; Par. G. S. iii, 4, 7; Kh. G. S. iv, 2, 
6-21 ; Ap. vii, 17; etc. 

® Man. iii, 81; also Yaj. i, 23; 104. 
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vidhi), he is to make over everything to the son, and 
dwell in his home without caring for any worldly concern.' 

The grihastha has to do all these as a matter of duty ; 
besides, by fulfilling these obligations, he accumulates 
dharwa. For, after a kutumbin's death neither father, 
nor mother, nor wife, nor sons, nor relations stay to be 
his companions to help him (sahdydTtham ) ; dharma alone 
remains with him.® “Single is each person born, single 
he dies ; single he enjoys the fruit of good deeds, and 
single he suffers the penalty of sins. Leaving the dead 
body on the ground like a log of wood or a clod of earth, 
the relatives depart from him. Only his spiritual gather- 
ings (dharma) iollaw him. Let him, therefore, ince.ssantly 
be after the gradual accumulation of dharma, in order 
that it may be of help to him after death. For with the 
help of dharma, he will be able to traverse a gloom (lamas) 
which is otherwise difficult to pass through.”* 

The foregoing outline of the Hindu’s griha, its relation 
to the householder, and the rites and rituals by which it 
has to be incessantly hallowed is sufficient to give us some 
clue into the psychology of the Hindu home. As we have 
said, the Hindu home is the dwelling-place not only of the 
living members of the family, but also of the pitris, the 
ancestors, under the care and blessings of Agni , — 
the sacred Fire, the presiding deity of the home. The 
panchmahdyajnas have to be performed in the pre- 
sence of Agni. The fathers and fore-fathers are to be re- 
membered every day at the time oi pitri-yajna. And, even 
the ^udra is allowed to practise the panchamahdyajnas , 
though he has to do this without the recitation of the 
mantras.* Thus the psychology of spiritual continuity 

1 Man. iv, 257. 

* Man. iv, 239. 

Man. iv, 239-242. 

* Yaj. i, 121; Man. x, 127, and Kulluka’s commentary on it; 
also cf. Vis. Pura. iii, 8, 33 ; Maha. Santi. 60, 35-37. 
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forms the basis of the Hindu’s family and its traditions 
(kuladharma) . The living members of the family are, 
so to speak, trustees of the home which belongs 
to the pitris, in the interests of the putras, — the 
future members of the family. All the property enjoyed 
by the members of the family belongs to the home, and 
not to any particular member or members of the family. 
And the home consists of a continuity of all the members 
of the family — past members that are no more, present 
members that are living, and future members that are to 
come into being. The home therefore is the place wherein 
there is common kitchen, common property, common god, 
common weal and common woe. The central idea here is 
the worship of the family (kula) as a. temple of sacred 
traditions. 

Life in this world, for the Hindu, is a sojourn.T The 
individual does not belong to the home, nor does the home 
belong to the individual. He comes from elsewhere, be- 
longs to elsewhere, where he shall have to go. The in- 
dividual has to perform his due dharmas and karmas here, 
without manifesting any sign of ownership. All the home 
property belongs, in the social meaning, to the individual’s 
fore-fathers, and their children, not to the individual him- 
self. In this sense, we may say, that the home is supposed 
to belong to the perpetual Agni in the home, the symbol 
of the continuity of the family. 

The home, moreover is the place where the Dharma- 
sdstras as also the Arthaidstms and Kdmasdstras are 
practised. It is the place where the dharmas and the 
karmas are thought out, practised and idealized. Even 
though the grihasiha is free to behave in any way he likes 
within normal limits, within the four walls of his house, 
there is always present a divine witness (sdkshi), to each 


^ See our discussion in Cl. I. 
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and every one of his deeds, in the form of the Agni, the 
permanent sacred fire of the home, who keeps watch 
over, blesses, directs and inspires the dharmas and the 
kannas oi the inmates of the home. He is also the inter- 
cessor between man and his departed forefathers, and 
between man and the Gods. He is the God’s representa- 
tive to interpret the divine to man and the human to the 
Gods. ' The griha thus belongs, in this sense, to Agni- 
deva, and to the past and coming members of the family, 
and partially only — and that in a limited sense — to the 
grihastha himself. 

It is in view of these ideas and ideals that the grihastha 
is asked to live a life of non-attachment in the family ; 
thus a spirit of selflessness, {aliptatva or samnyasta vritti)^ 
even while conducting the affairs of the world, restrains 
and dominates his thought and action. The grihastha 
himself has to feel himself perfectly at peace in 
the griha realising that after all the griha is really in 
charge of and under the guidance and supervision of Agni. 

We can thus see that there are two kinds of checks upon 
the Hindu grihastha: In the first place, the individual 
himself does not belong to this samsdra. He belongs to 
elsewhere. For him, the samsdra is kshanabhangura — a 
temporary field of action (karmabhumi). In the second 
place, his life in grihasthdsrama must be lived and directed 
only in terms of necessary dharmas and karmas. To the 
extent to which the individual performs these, he prepares 
himself for the final goal, viz., moksa. 

II 

With this preliminary survey of the salient points in the 
general psychology of Hindu feimily life, we shall now 
commence a review of the Hindu family, in relation to 


1 Cf. Thoothi : The Vaish^iavas of Gujarat, p. 32. 
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its members and vice versa, and the interpersonal relations, 
of the members among themselves, in order to get a com- 
plete view of the social implications of the Hindu 
family. The first thing that strikes us when we Consider 
the Hindu family is its joint nature. All the members of 
the family live together in the same abode. Thus the 
family circle was not the narrow one consisting of parents 
and children only ; it used to be very often as wide as 
could be, there being presumably no limit on the size of 
the family; but it seems that normally the joint-family 
includes three generations ; for, the life-span of three 
generation is usually a hundred years ; and it would be 
exceptional that any individual may outlive a century. 
The Hindu law texts have taken note of this fact, since, 
under the rules of the Law of Partition, any member of 
a joint family who is removed more than three degrees 
from the common ancestor, can claim a share on parti- 
tion. * Frequently, however, the family may include in 
the Hindu society any number of members.* “Not only 
parents and children, brothers and step-brothers live on 
the common property, but it may sometimes include 
ascendants, descendants and collaterals upto many genera- 
tions.” * 

All these members of the joint family lived under the 
same roof, and shared the property of the family in com- 
mon. * Brihaspati speaks of the Hindu family as one, the 
members of which share a common kitchen (ekapdhena 
vasaidm)} The members performed their daily sacred 
sandhyd rites before the same fire, and the daily sacrifices 


' Jolly : Outlines of an History of the Hindu Law of Partition, 
Inheritance and Adoption. 1^5 (Calcutta, Tagore Law 
Lectures), pp. 89 if. 

* See Jolly: Hindu Law & Custom, p. 168. 

* ibid. p. 168. 

* NSr. xiii, 38. 

® Bri. XXV, 6. 
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and worship of fire used to be performed at the common 
hearth. Every member of the family had to undergo the 
SamsMras, the sacraments prescribed by the Sdsiras, for 
sanctifying the body ; and the sacrificial rites at these 
samskdras were performed at the common fire. 

1 

According to the Hindu Dkarmasdstra, the individual 
has to pass through many samskdras — sarirasamskdras 
as Manu has called them for, these are intended^ to 
sanctify the body, beginning from the moment the foetus 
is laid (garbhddhdna) to the death {antyeshti) of a person ; 
thus they are supposed to purify (pdvanah) the person of 
a human being in this life and after death. * Each of these 
samskdras is proceeded by a sacrifice (homo). The number 
of these samskdras differs according to different authori- 
ties ; the Grihyasutras enumerate about forty ; while the 
Gautama Dharmasutra names forty-eight. * It will be 
sufficient for us to consider the more important of these 
in connection with our discussion. These are as follows 

(i) The ‘garbhddhdna’ or the foetus-laying ceremony 
is performed at the consummation of marriage.® This 
ceremony is in continuation of the pledge taken by the 
marrying parties at their marriage, viz ; to help towards 
the production of progeny in the family. Also, the mating 
of husband and wife as identified with the foetus-laying, 
suggests that mating is conceived as a part of the duties 
of the married couple towards the family and the 
community. 


^ Man. ii, 26. 

® ibid. 

® These Samskdras are treated in minute and lengthy details 
in the Grihy a- Sutras, for these texts are written with the 
special purpose of describing all the domestic (grihya) rites. 

^ e. g. Man, ii, 26-28; cf. Yajn. i, 10-13. 

® See last Chapter, p. 173. 
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(2) The pumsavma samskdra, or the ‘male-making’ 
rite is performed during the third month of the wife’s 
pregnancy. ‘ It is intended to propitiate the deities which 
are supposed to govern the destinies of the foetus, so 
that thereby a male issue ma:y be born. The male issue is 
an important adjunct in the family ; for he helps the conti- 
nuity of the family. In view of this, we may say that in the 
pumsavana rite, the aim of mating is conceived as serving 
the welfare of the family, and through it, the welfare of 
the community. 

(3) The jdtakarma ceremony is performed at the birth 
of the child : Here the father touches and smells 
{avaghrdnam) the child and utters benedictory mantras 
into its ears, expressing his wish that it may be endowed 
with long life (dyushman) and intelligence (wedlia). The 
child is then fed with honey and butter and is thereafter 
fed on the breast by the mother for the first time.* The 
umbilical cord of the child is cut after this. General care 
is thus taken to ensure the safety of the mother and the 
child. 

(4) The nama-dheya rite is performed on the tenth or 
twelfth day after the birth of the child when it is given 
a name. The question of naming is important according 
to some authorities ; and certain broad rules have to be 
followed here in order that the name may refer to the 
family, the community and the occupation to which the 
person belongs. In Manu’s opinion, for instance, the 
name given to the new-born baby should be such as to 
signify his varna. Thus the name of a Brahmana should 

•San. G. S. i, 20; Aiv. G. S. i, 13; Go. G. S. ii, 6; Hir. 
G. S. ii, I, 2. etc.; and in Yaj. i, ii. It is not mentioned by 
Manu. 

* San. G. S. i, 24: Alv. G. S. i, 15, 14; Par. G. S. i, 16, 4., 
etc. (The order of avaghra^, touching the child, uttering 
mantras, and feeding the child is not the same in all the 
Grihya-Sutras). 
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denote something auspicious {mdngalyam) and imply 
contentment (sarmmat) ; this last word is taken by some to 
mean, “ending in sarman”, as e. g., in Vishnu-Sarma. 
So again, the name of a Kshatriya should denote power 
(bala) and imply his duty of protection {rakshd) as e. g. 
‘Balavarma’ . That of a Vaisya should denote wealth 
(dhand) and express prosperity (pushti) as e. g., 
‘Vasubhuti’. Lastly, the Sudra’s name should denote 
something simple and humble (jugupsitam) and his duty 
of service (preshyasamyutam) as e. g., ‘Dinadasa’. The 
names of women should be easy to pronounce ; they 
should not imply anything dreadful (akruram), possess a 
plain and unambiguous meaning (vispashtdrtham), and 
must be pleasing and auspicious (nianohamm mdngal- 
yam) ; besides, they should end in long vowels and con- 
tain a term of benediction {dHrvadabhidhdnavat), as e. g., 
in the name ‘Yasodadevf. ^ 

(5) The nishkramana ceremony is performed in the 
fourth month after the child’s birth : Here the child is, 
as if, presented to the Sun ; and thus its first contact with 
the greatest power that weilds the world, as also its first 
contact with the world outside the home, is ritually 
celebrated. 

(6) The annaprdsana rite is performed during the sixth 
month after birth. The child is now fed with cooked food 
for the first time.* Here the question of the upkeep and 
maintenance of the growing body of the child occupies the 
minds of the parents. 

(7) The chuddkarma, or the first tonsure of the hair. 


I See Man. ii, 31-33; and Kulluka’s commentary thereon. Also 
cf. Par. G. S. i, 17; Mv. G. S. i, 15, 4-5. 

* It may be noted here that the Grihya-Sutras recommend 
flesh of different kinds of fowl and fish for the child at this 
ceremony — See San. G. S. i, 27, 2 ff; Alv. G. S. i, 16, 3 > 
Par. G. S. i, 19, 8 ff., etc. 
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for the sake of dharma,^ is performed in the first or the 
third year, or at any age according to the custom of the 
family.* This ceremony is perhaps intended to celebrate 
the child’s introduction to the rules of bodily hygiene. 

(8) The upanayana ceremony when the boy is initiated 
into the study of the Vedas, is performed at different ages 
for different varnas.^ With this ceremony the boy is 
really accepted as a member of the group and of the 
spiritual life of the community to which his fore-fathers 
belong ; for, from now onwards, he has a right to know 
and learn the secret and sacred lore of the community. 
He now enters the brahmacharydsrama. In fact, the rite 
of upanayana heralds the second birth of the individual,^— 
the spiritual birth of the individual as a member proper of 
the group and its cultural heritage. It is therefore signifi- 
cant of the appellation dvijati (or dvijanman, or dvija, 
i. e. ‘twice-born’) given to the members of the first three 
varnas, in that any one born within any of these i;arMs 
must, of necessity, go through the Upanayana rites. 

(9) The sdvitri is to be performed, according to the 
Grihyasutras, immediately after the upanayana, or during 
the third year after upanayana ; according to Manu, it is 
to be performed some time before the completion of the 
sixteenth year for a Brahmana, twenty-second year in 
the case of a Kshatriya, and twenty-fourth year in the 
case of a Vai^a.® This rite forms a part of the duties of 
brahmacharydsram [brahwiacharya vrata).^ 

(10) The samdvartana rite celebrates the return of the 
student to his ancestral home after the completion of his 
studies at the dsrama of his guru. This samskdra is the 

^ ‘ dhannatah’ = dharmArtham k&ryatn — KuUuka on Man. ii. 

* Man. ii, 35; Alv. G. S. i, 17, i; — YathAkuladharmam vA. 

* See Chapter iii. 

■* Man. ii, 68: "aiipanAyaniko vidhih utpattkiyanjakah” etc. 

‘ Man. ii, 38. 

* See Chapter iii. 
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point, in the individual’s career, which marks the com- 
pletion of his education, and his fitness to enter into and 
accept the responsibilities of family life. 

(11) The vivdha (marriage) ceremony marks the indi- 
vidual’s entry into the grihasthdsrama. This ceremony 
may be said to be sealing the socialisation proper of the 
individual ; for here he takes the pledge to assist in the 
continuation of the race, and actually commences his 
efforts in that direction. Here, again, he accepts the 
fundamental doctrine of Yajna in its fullest sense;* he 
takes a vow also, to keep on the home Fire {Agni) con- 
tinuously burning. 

(12) The antyeshti or the funeral rite performed at the 
death, marks the end of the human career of the indi- 
vidual, and his entrance into the realm of ancestors {pitris). 

This whole series of sacraments has to be performed 
for the females also in order to sanctify the body {sams- 
kdrdrtham sdnrasya), in their proper order and at proper 
times (yathdkdlam yathdkramam), only with this differ- 
ence, that the sacred mantras are not to be recited on 
these occasions (amantrikd).* So also, so far as woman is 
concerned, the nuptial ceremony is to be regarded as 
equivalent to the Vaidika samskdra called Upanayana.* 
Thus for a woman, devoted service of her husband is 
equivalent to residing at the Guru’s home and serving 
him ; and her devotion to various household duties is 
but the same as the worship of agni (sacred fire).* 

In the same way, the Sudras, like women, can go 
through these samskdras, without the recitation of sacred 
mantras. ® 


^ See next section. 

* Man. ii, 66, See also A^v. G. S. ly 15, 10; 16, 6; 17, 19; 
Yaj, i, 13. 

® Manu. ii, 67; Yaj. i, 13. 

:^ibid. 
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All these samsharas are a part of ‘varna-dharma , the 
duties of the varnas, as well as the asrama-dharma. While 
the Varna system is intended to regulate the life of the 
community in the main, the Asrama system is essentially 
devised to regulate the life of the individual. And between 
these two stand the samskdras, through which the indi- 
vidual becomes, from stage to stage till he retires from 
active life, organised into a more and more perfect social 
being. Thus, the natural man is raised to the fullest social 
status from point to point, till vivdha, when the orbit of 
his life becomes essentially dedicated to the service of 
social ends; hereafter, till he retires from his duties as 
a householder, he is pledged to produce worthy progeny, 
which becomes the joint duty and interest of the man and 
his wife for which the two have become one. 

And yet, while all efforts are made towards the sociali- 
sation of the man, the man himself as an individual is not 
lost sight of. There are several ways and means, prescrib- 
ed by the Dharmasastras, with the help of which the indi- 
vidual is expected to cultivate his personality in spite of, 
apart from, and yet in the midst of a life that is pledged 
to serve social ends. This is especially, apparent from the 
fact that after all grihasthdsrama has to be pursued only 
as a stage and step to secure the entrance into the Vdnor- 
prastha and the SamnydsaV 

The various samsharas performed in the first half of a 
man’s life are so many stages for the individual in the 
process of socialisation. All the rituals and ceremonies at 
these samskdras have a reference to the socialisation of 
the individual. The individual is, as it were, carried over 
from one experience to another, at each particular point 
in his life, in order that he may feel himself more and more 
at one with the community of which he is a part. These 
rituals and ceremonies are common to all members of the 


1 See Chapter II on the Airamas, supra. 
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Hindu community ; thus they signify the common bonds 
that hold the members of the community together. 

These samskdras and the elaborate ceremonies per- 
formed in association with them, signify both to the in- 
dividual as well as to the community, that something 
important is coming to happen to the individual on these 
particular occasions, in which both the community as well 
as the individual have their interests. Thus, the Upana- 
yana ceremony, for instance, of which we have already 
spoken in Ch. II and above, signifies that the indi- 
vidual is now to prepare himself to learn the community 
lore, for his own good as well as for that of the com- 
munity. The very elaborate ceremony of vivdha again, 
signifies the most important step taken by the individual 
for the welfare of the community, in that he accepts the 
responsibility of reproducing for the increase of the 
strength of the community. And it also signifies a very 
important step taken by the individual for his own good, 
in that he shows readiness to start gnhasthdsrama, and, 
through it seeks to accumulate dharma for his future 
welfare towards moksa. The rituals thus signify that the 
individual is being entrusted with certain obligations and 
responsibilities for his own welfare as well as for the good 
of the community, from which obligations and responsi- 
bilities he was so far free. 

Ill 

We now take up the problem of specific relations of 
the members of the Hindu family with each other and 
with the family. Thus we shall have to consider the re- 
lations of the husband, the wife, the son, the daughter, 
and the parents with each other and with the rest of the 
members of the family. 

I 

Regarding the mutual relations between the husband 
and the wife, the Manusmriti has declared that mutual 
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fidelity till death is the summary of the highest dharma 
for husband and wifed Manu further says that once they 
are united by the nuptial ceremony, they must always 
exert themselves to see that they are never at variance 
with each other, and that they must ever remain faithful 
to each other.* The true goal of marriage lies in “the 
consciousness of a permanent and unbreakable friend- 
ship’’* as Urwick would say; this cannot be reached 
unless marriage itself is made unbreakable. The natural 
basis of the family is the care of the young that is the 
primary function of the family. “The normal function of 
the family is to secure what is best, or the best available 
for the nurture of the children, with a view to their pre- 
paration as citizens of a larger community.’’® The 
monogamic family, it follows therefore, is the natural 
form of association, “being the only one in which both the 
parents can normally devote themselves whole-heartedly, 
and with cordial co-operation to the necessary task’’® of 
taking the care of the young. The Hindu writers have 
devoted much of their energfy not only in praising mono- 
gamy (one wife at one time), but they have gone further 
in eulogising life-long union of one man to one woman, 
such that after the death of the one, the survivor remains 
single and faithful to his or her memory (i. e. ekachdritva 
or ekapatnlvrata) . The epic story of Rama is an example 
of such ideal realised. So again, is the story of King Aja 


‘Man. ix, roi. '‘Anyonyasy&vyabhich&ra bhwveddmaranan- 
tikahjesha dharmah samdsena jncyah strip urns uy oh 

punahj j" 

* Man. ix, 102 : "tathS, nityam yaieyatam stripumasau tu 
kritakriyauf yiithd nahhicharetam tau viyuktavitaretaramj j 
esha stnpumsayorukto dharmo vo’ ratisamhitah j j 

* Urwick; “Social Gcxxl” p. 137. 

J._S. Mackenzie: “Intrcxiuction to Social Philosophy”, p. 77, 
® ibid. p. 80. 

* ibid. p. 77. 
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in Kalidasa’s ‘Raghuvansa . The codes of Manu and 
Yajnavalkya instruct the husband to be devoted solely to 
his wife.* He should respect her and please her.* 
Vatsyayana also speaks of the husband devoted to one 
wife in highly eulogistic terms. * The Mahabharata gives 
similar instructions as the Smritis. * AH the daily sacrificial 
rites, designed to ensure happiness after death, have to be 
performed by man and wife together.® In the family, the 
husband ought to exert himself to live in harmony with 
his wife and children.® The family in which the two chief 
members, viz., the husband and wife, are mutually satis- 
fied and thus in harmony with each other, is assured a 
most happy life.'* 

The primary object of marriage is the continuity of the 
family line, according to the Smritis. * If, therefore, the 
first marriage of a man does not succeed in this object, 
he is allowed to marry again even while the first wife is 
alive. Vatsyayana observes, that the wife who bears no 
child may herself advise her husband to marry another 
woman ; and he advises such a first wife to regard the 
second wife as her younger sister.® Yet, on the whole, the 
Smritis urge that the husband should not marry an- 
other wife if his first wife is able to share in the perfor- 
mance of his religious obligations, and has also borne him 


* Man. iii, 45; Yaj. i, 81. 

* Man. iii, 55-60; Yaj. i, 82. 

* Kam. i, 3, 4- 

* Maha. Ann. 46 — the whole Adhyaya. 

® Man. ix, 96. 

* Man. ix, 45; Ap. ii, 14, 16. 

' 5 ' Man. iii, 60: ‘smtushto bhUryayH bharta hhartra bkUrya 
tathaiva chajyasTninneva kule nityam kalyUtfam tatra mi 
dhruvam / / 

« Yaj. i, 78; Ap. ii, 5, ii, 12; etc. 
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sons.* The wife of the same varna as the husband alone 
can personally share with her husband and assist him, 
in the performance of religious rites.* Such a wife, if she 
is kind to her husband and virtuous in her conduct, must 
never be shown disrespect by her husband by marrying 
another woman. * He may, however, marry another 
woman if the first wife gives her consent to do it. ■* 

Ordinarily, therefore, divorce is not known to the 
Hindu institution of marriage. Husband and wife are 
bound to each other, not only till death, but even after 
death, in the other world.' But, the Arthasastra makes 
mention of dissolution of marriage (mo fesfea) in the case 
of marriages not consecrated under any of the first four 
forms of marriages ; viz., the Brahma, Daiva, Arsha and 
Prajapatya.® This dissolution from marriage in cases of 
marriages contracted under forms other than these four, 
again, cannot be availed of against the will of the two 
parties. It is available only on the ground of enmity of 
both the parties towards each other.’ 

As regards the husband’s power over his wife we must 
not consider this in isolation from certain other things 
which are connected with it. It is along with the obliga- 
tions and duties of the husband towards the wife as com- 
plements of his rights and power over her that we must 
consider the Hindu husband's dominion over his wife. He 


*Yaj. i, 73; 76; Ap. ii, 5, II, 12; cf. Man. ix, 95; 80; 81. 

* Man. ix, Yaj. i, 88. 

* Man. ix, 82. 

* ibid. 

»Man. V, i6o-i ; 164; Suk. Ni. iv, 4, ,57-9; Kat. 837 (Kane’s 
Ed.); also Rama, ii, 29, 17-18: “She who is given away as 
wife by her father to the man, with due ceremonies belonging 
to each class by touching holy water, belongs to him even in 
her life in the next world.” 

® Arth. p. 177. 

’ Arth. 176. 
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is the lord and master of his wife and as such he should be 
worshipped by her, even though he is devoid of virtues. *■ 
He is her guardian in her youth, just as her father guards 
her in childhood, and her sons are bound to do in her 
old age.* Husband is known as Bhartri/ because he is 
the support of his wife ; and he is known as Pati* because 
he is to protect her.® When he fails to discharge these 
two functions, he ceases to be both Bhartri and Pati.^ 
“This eternal course of dharma is ever followed by pious 
men, — viz., that the husband, however weak he might be, 
aught to guard his wedded wife.”’' For by guarding 
one's wife, one guards one’s own offspring ; and, by 
guarding the offspring, one guards one’s own self ® The 
wife is known as the Jdyd, because one’s own self is 
begotten on her.* It is further ordained that the woman 
whose hand is accepted in marriage should be treated 
with respect and kindness ; and all that is agreeable to her 
should be given her.’* So also, her elder relatives-in-law, 
namely, the father-in-law, the brother-in-law, the mother- 
in-law, are exhorted to please her with affection for, 
she is the cause of the begetting of offsprings, their 
nurture, and the fulfilment of other factors, so necessary 
for the good of society. By cherishing woman, one but 
worships the goddess of prosperity herself ; by afflicting 
her, one but afflicts the goddess of prosperity.” A man’s 
half is his wife ; the wife is her husband’s best of friends ; 


iMan. V, 147-54; 5 , 77; Vis. xxv, 12-14. 

* Man. ix, 3. 

» From 'bhrV — ‘to support' or ‘maintain'. 

^ From 'pa ' — ‘to protect' or ‘guard'. 

5 Maha. Adi. 104, 28. 

® Maha. Santi. 266, 37. 

7 Maha. Van. 12, 68. 

® ibid, 12, 69. 

® ibid. 12, 70 — (From 'jan ' — to beget). 

10 to IS Maha, Anu. 46, 1-13. 
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the wife is the source of Dharma, Artha and Kama; and 
she is also the source of MoksaA “No man, even when 
he is in anger, should ever do anything that is disagree- 
able to his wife. For happiness, joy, virtue — ^all depend 
upon the wife.”® Further in the Mahabharata, Bhishma 
gives a piece of sound advice to the husband in regard to 
his manner of behaviour in the family. “A householder 
should be content with his own married wife”, says he.* 
He should avoid any act such as may cause a breach of 
peace in the family. He should never fall out with his 
kinsmen in the family, his brothers, sons, wife, daughter 
and even his servants.”^ “With endurance,” he should 
“bear without excitement or anxiety every sort of annoy- 
ance, and even censure” from these members of the 
family. * In general, in family affairs, “he should keep self- 
controlled ; he should avoid malice and curb his 
senses.”® The unity and harmony of family-life is well 
brought out in the following passage : “The eldest 
brother is like a father (to all his younger brothers) ; the 
wife and the sons are but one’s own body ; one’s menial 
servants are, as it were, one’s shadow ; and the daughter 
is an object of profound love”. 

Narada forbids the husband or the wife even from ever 
bringing their quarrels to the notice of their relatives, or 
the king® — (i. e., perhaps, to the Court for redress or 
trial). 

The Mahanirvanatantra gives the husband another 
striking piece of advice with regard to the treatment to- 
wards his wife : He should never punish her ; rather, he 

’ Maha. Adi. 74. 40. 

* Maha. Adi. 74, 50. 

* Santi. 243, 14. 

■‘ibid. 243, 15-16. 

® ibid. 243, 21. 

' ibid. 243, 14. 
ibid. 243, 20. 

** Nar. xii, 89. 
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should always protect her with the respect due to mother 
.(mdtrivat). A virtuous wife who dearly loves her husband 
(sadhvi pativratd) should never be abandoned, even if the 
husband happens to be in grave peril.* 

Yajnavalkya, in the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, has 
clearly brought out the psychological unity of man and 
wife in the family. He explains that man, who was 
originally one, cleft himself into two, because he felt no 
pleasure in loneliness, and wished for a second ; these 
two became the husband and wife. The two separately, 
he says, are like half of a shell, each ; together, they are 
one whole. * We are told in the Ramayana, that Vasishtha 
asked Sita to remain at home while Rama would go to 
forest, and rule the kingdom in Rama’s place ; for, “the 
wife is the very soul (true representative) of him who 
marries her. ’ ’ * 

Here we may also remind ourselves of the ceremonies 
centering round the vivdha, especially the saptapa<M 
mantras in which the bride and the groom walk together 
before the nuptial alter over seven heaps of rice.* The 
whole ceremony of marriage, indeed, is significant in 
connection with our present discussion ; but the saptapadi 
rite is specially so, because the seven pledges which the 
bride takes here perhaps best summarize the whole 
psychology underlying mutual relations between the 
husband and the wife in the family. 

2 

Next we consider the position of the wife in the Hindu 
family. Mrs. Bosanquet has rightly observed that in the 
family, the wife comes as a stranger,® in a sense. All the 

1 Mahanirvanatantra, viii, 39. 

* Br. Up. i, 4, 3. 

® Rama, ii, 37, 23-34. 

^ See pp. 164-168. 

^ “The Family”, p. 258. 
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other members of the family have already imbibed the 
f am ily traditions, customs and usages ; and the family 
sentiments have become quite a part of their lives. The 
newly-wedded wife, on the contrary, is a perfect stranger 
in the family. Her first important duty on entering her 
new home, therefore, would be to exert towards 
adapting herself to the traditions and sentiments of the 
house of which she now becomes a member. A true 
adaptation, however, would become the most difficult task 
if it is one-sided only ; it is desirable that the other 
members of the household too should attempt to be of 
real help to the new-comer, and take a lenient view of 
her acts of omission and commission. The greater part of 
this burden which falls on the shoulder of the other 
members of the family, has naturally to be shared by 
husband. We have already seen what the Mahabharata 
has to say regarding the husband’s part in this matter.* 
In the same passage, the parents-in-law and other re- 
latives-in-law of the new bride are called upon to treat 
her with respect and kindness, if they desire for happiness 
in the family; “for such conduct on their part always 
produces considerable happiness and advantage.”* The 
wife is “a friend bestowed on man by Destiny”, says 
Yudhishthira to the Yaksa. ’ The wife of King Dasaratha, 
in the Ramayana, is described as being to him like “a 
friend, wife, sister and mother” as well.* On occasions 
of joy, the wife who has a sweet tongue is like a friend 
who increases the joy by sharing with her husband ; 
on religious occasions, she is to him what a father should 
be ; in times of distress and worry, she is to him what 
a mother would prove to be.' The Mahabharata declares 

‘ Maha. Anu. 46, 1-13 (See p. 225 f.) etc. 

*Anu. 46, 3. 

^ Maha. Vana. 373, 72. 

^ RimS. ii, 12, 68-69. 

^ Maha. ML 74, 72. 
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that in truth, a householder’s home, even if crowded with 
sons, grandsons, daughters-in-law and servants, is virtual- 
ly a lonely place to live, if there is no housewife. ‘ One's 
home is not the house made of brick and mortar ; it is the 
wife who makes the home. A home without the wife is like 
a wilderness.* Thus, the very important part played by the 
wife, has received great attention by Hindu writers." The 
husband’s true attitude towards his wife cannot be better 
described than what is done by the poet Kalidasa in 
Raghuvansa wherein King Aja laments for his deceased 
wife thus : “She was my grihim (the queen of the house), 
my guide in intellectual matters (sachivah), my true friend 
{sakht} in private, and, in fine arts my dearest disciple’’.’ 

All this clearly shows what part the husband is to play 
in his relation to his wife. Out of all the relatives by 
marriage, the husband is the wife’s nearest relation. To 
the task of her adaptation to the family life, his contribu- 
tion must naturally be the most helpful to her. Of all the 
family members, it is the husband, first and foremost, who 
is expected to give the wife a response of heart and mind. 


1 Maha. Santi. 144, 5 : 

“putrapcuutrwvadhUbhrityairakiT^amapi sarvatah j bhCLryd- 
htnam grihasihasya iunyameva griham hhavetj j" 

* ibid. 144, 6 : 

”na griham grihamity&kur grihinl grihamnchyate j griham tu 
grihinihlnam arawyasadriiam matamj j” 

See also ibid. 144, 12-17: 

“vrikshamule’pi dayita yasya tishthaii tad griham Jpr&sSdo' pi 
tayci hlnah kantCira iti niichitam J j dharmUHhak&niakaleshu 
bhdrya pumsah sahdyinl/vide^agamane chisya saiva 
vUvasakdrikaj Ibharya hi parama hyarihah purushasyeha 
pafhyate / asahdyasya loke’smin lokayO.trd'saluiyini/ jnasti 
bhUryasamo bandhar nisti bharyasamd gatihjnasti bhSrya- 
samo lake sah&yo dharmasamgrahe f / yasya bharyH grihc 
n&sti sadhvt cha priyavddinifaraifyam tena gantavyam 
yathdranyam tathd griham j j” 

* Raghu. viii, 67. 
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And no unity between man and woman can be perfect 
without the psychological concord of their spirit and 
emotions. Each must go out in sympathy to the other ; 
each must give the greater part of her or his affection to 
the other ; and, each must, in fact, in every possible way,, 
try to be a perfect psychological complement of the other. 

And yet, though the Hindu writers expect much 
from the husband in this direction of mutual sympathy, 
mutual affection, and mutual congeniality, much more 
still is expected by them of the wife. The wife 
herself seems to be held by them to be the most 
responsible of all for her adaptability in the family. 
Thus, the mistress of the house is asked by Manu and 
other Smritikaras to obey her lord as long as he lives, 
and remain faithful to his memory after his death.' They 
sometimes go even farther than that ; they declare that she 
should worship him as a deity even though he happens to 
be a man of bad character and has no good quality in him.* 
Brihaspati says that the wife, who feels afflicted when 
her husband is afflicted, and feels happy when he is happy, 
is the truly devoted wife of her husband.* Woman is the 
“goddess of fortune’’ in the family, because, she can 
make or mar happiness in the family.'* She is the immedi- 
ate person concerned with the nurture and bringing up of 
the children ; so, she plays the most important part in 
family life.* On the lady of the house alone, says Manu, 
depends the due performance of all acts of dharma 
(dharmakdrydm), heavenly bliss for oneself and one’s 
ancestors, the due care of the offspring, and, on the whole, 


»Man. V, 151; Yaj. i, 75; 83; Vis. xxv, 13-14, 

* Man. i, 154-6; Yaj. i, 77; Vis. xxv, 15; K 5 t. 836. 

• Brihas. Smr. xxiv, 8. 

■* Man. ix, 26. 

®Man. ix, 27: utpadanamapatyasya jatasya paripalanam / 
pratyaham lokayB.trd.y 5 h pratyaksham strinibandhanam. 
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“the highest conjugal happiness”* (ratirutiamd). It falls 
to her lot, therefore, as her important responsibility, to 
maintain peace in the house and promote happiness in the 
family. She must do her utmost towards conducting the 
affairs of the family smoothly by controlling her thought, 
speech and actions {mmovdgiehasamyatd), and by doing 
her duty towards her husband. * Such a wife is called the 
sadhvi, by the virtuous, in this world.* 

As a wife, woman has to subject herself to the authori- 
ty of her husband.^ She should never, in the opinion 
of Manu, do anything that might displease him, whether 
he be alive or dead.* As the mistress of the house, she 
should always be of cheerful attitude, managing her house- 
hold affairs cleverly and efficiently, and spending econo- 
mically. * Vyasa gives a similar account of the house- 
wife’s duties ; She is to rise up early in the morning be- 
fore her husband, take her bath, and clean the house, the 
yard of the house, and the utensils of cookery. Then she 
is to light the fire in the oven, make arrangements for 
different kinds of tasty dishes for the day, give the 
servants orders of their work for the day, and make out 
an estimate of the expenses necessary for the day. She 
should then pay her respects to the elders in the house. 
After the meals are prepared, she should first serve the 
children in the family, then her husband and afterwards 
take her own meals. After the meals are over, she should 
prepare accounts of the family income and expenses.'* 


I Man. ix, 2, 8. 

* Man. ix, 29 an<J v, 165 (both identical). 

® ibid. 

* Man. V, 148-9; Yaj. i, 85-6; Sukra. Ni. iv, 4, 25; Vis. 
XXV, 13; Ban. ii, 3, 45; Vas. v, 3. 
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Vatsyayana agrees with the Smritis in regard to the duties 
of the mistress of the house.> He advises her to exert 
herself towards gaining the full confidence of her 
husband ;* she should obey her husband’s elder relations 
and behave courteously towards the servants of the 
family “If he sins against her, let her be indeed a little 
angry and scold him, but not too much.’’* She may 
engage herself in amusements of every description, but 
only so far as may please her husband. ® “Angry words, 
angry looks, speaking with averted head, standing at the 
door and looking out, talking in the garden, remaining 
long in a place apart— all these things let her shun ;’’® 
she is not to go out of the house without the husband’s 
permission and, if the husband is used to spending too 
much money, or not spending it wisely, let her tell him 
of that in private.® 

The Mahabharata goes on in a similar strain with re- 
gard to the attitude of the wife to the husband. Bhishma 
reports a conversation between Sumana and Sandill. The 
former wanted to know by what penances the latter was 
able to obtain celestial regions. Sandili replied that 
it was not by virtue of any hard penances at all ; but, by 
virtue of her obedience and devotion to her husband she 
was able to achieve paradise.® In the Vanaparva, 
Krishna’s wife Satyabhama desires to know of Draupadi 
how she was able to “rule the sons of Pandu’’, her five 


' Kam. iv, I, i-5s; — Peterson’s Tr. in J. Anthr. Soc. Bom. 
Vol. ii, No. 7 (i^r), pp. 459-66. 

* ibid. V, I. 

* ibid. V, 37. 

* ibid. V, ig. 

® ibid. V, 16. 

® ibid. V, 22. 

’ ibid. V, 25. 

* ibid. V, 14. 

* Maha. Anu. 23. 
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husbands. ‘ How was it that they were so obedient to 
her and were never cross with her.?* Satyabharaa thought 
it was all due probably to some magic power which 
Draupadi possessed. Draupadi, however, assured her that 
it was all entirely due to her obedience and devotion to 
her husbands. She took her bath, ate and slept after her 
husbands, and after all the servants and attendants.* She 
was always engaged in serving her husbands. ■* She re- 
nounced whatever her husbands did not enjoy.* In her 
opinion, “the husband is wife’s god; he is her (sole) 
refuge ;...My husbands have become pleased with me and 
are at my beck and call on account of my diligence, my 
alacrity, and for the humility with which I serve my 
elders.’’ * 

The Ramayana is full of the stories of the wife’s devo- 
tion to husband, its heroine Sita being herself the chief 
object of the poet’s eulogy. Sita says that in this world, 
the wife is the sharer of her husband’s destiny ; all other 
relatives are each responsible for his or her own destiny 
only.’ The husband is indeed a Deity for the wife.* 
“Women who love their husbands, — whether he treats 
them well or ill, whether he lives in the city or in forest, — 
attain high status ; and, the husband, whether wicked or 
lustful, is the highest God to the wife of good rnorals.”* 

There is another aspect of the duties of the mistress of 
the house. She is held to be responsible for the general 
comfort of all the members of the family. Manu observes 


' Maha. Vana. 232, 4. 

® ibid. 5-6. 

^ ibid. 24. 

^ ibid. 29. 

® ibid. 32. 

® ibid. 37 and 39. 

Rama, ii, 27, 4-18. 
s Rama, ii, 39, 31. 

« Rama, ii, 1 17, 22-28. 
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that she should undertake the management of household 
affairs, collection and expenditure of his wealth, prepara- 
tion of food, keeping everything clean in the house, and 
fulfilling all the sacred obligations (dfearwa) She should 
not sleep at odd hours ; nor should she wander about, 
mixing with wicked people ; nor should she ever drink 
spirituous liquors.® She should rise before the other 
members of the house and pay her respects to the elder 
members of the family.* She should be always cheerful, 
and should manage the affairs of the family with clever- 
ness and, she has to take care to keep everything clean 
in the home, and should be economical in regard to ex- 
penditure.* in this regard, Draupadi explains how 
she followed this duty of the wife as the manager of house- 
hold affairs. She used to keep all articles and utensils and 
food in the house clean, to prepare food at the proper 
hour, to offer the religious oblations and worship, and to 
look to the comfort of the guests of the house. * IDraupadI 
indeed, with pride, goes on to boast that she alone knew, 
better than any one else, about what the servants, 
attendants, and even the cow-herds and shepherds in her 
palace did and what they did not do ; in fact, she alone 
had the fullest knowledge of the secrets of the wealth and 
the income and expenditure of the huge royal establish- 
ment of her lord.’ This illustrates the Hindu conception 
of the wife’s duties and responsibilities in the family. * 

* Man, ix, lo-i i. 

® Man. ix, 13; also Bn Smr. xxiv, 7* 

® Br. Smn xxiv, 7. 

^ Man. V, 1 !;o. 

® ibid. 

^ MaM. Van. 232 and 233. 
ibid. 

^ Cf. also similar enumeration of the housewife’s duties given 
by Harita, in Colebrooke’s ^‘Digest” Bk. iii, Ch. ii, Sect. 
I, p. 141, Cii. (Quoted in S. C. Vidyarnava’s ‘'Yajnavalkya- 
smriti”, pp. 147-48). 
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Vatsyayana, speaking about the duties of a Hindu wife, 
likewise describes her as the manager of the home ; the 
wife must look after the household work and arrange- 
ments she is to make purchases of things of domestic 
necessity, like utensils, oil, salt, drugs, etc. ;* and, she 
has also to keep accounts of income and expenditure, 
and check them.* Vatsyayana also says that the lady of 
the house is to keep a good garden for vegetables to be 
used in the kitchen, as well as a garden for fruits and 
flowers.* In the Sdkuntalam oi Kalidasa, the sage 
Kanva’s advice to his adopted daughter Sakuntala, on 
the eve of her departure for her husband’s abode, is the 
same as Vatsyayana’s. ^akuntala is advised by Kanva to 
obey her husband’s parents and behave courteously with 
servants ; and above all, says he, “do not fall out with 
your husband even if he happens to insult you.’’ * 

In the Sukramti, we find almost similar account of the 
duties of a housewife.* She has to get up before her 
husband, clean all utensils, sweep the house, pay her res- 
pects to the elders in the family, cook the food, and so 
on. Women, according to Sukraniti, have no separate 
right to the use of means for the realization of the three- 
fold aims of life— Bfeama, Artha and Kama — except in 
terms of service of the home and of the husband.’ “The 
wife should be pure in mind, speech and action ; she should 
abide by the instructions of her husband, and follow him 
like a pure shadow ; she must be a friend in all his good 
activities, and a servant at all his commands.’’® In the 


1 Kam. iv, i, 3; cf. Rati^astra. vii. 

® ibid, vv, 26-28; cf. Rati^astra, ibid. 

® ibid. V, 32; cf. Ratii^astra, ibid. 

^ ibid, vv, 6-8. 

^ Peterson infers that Kalidasa is quoting Vatsyayana here. 
^ 8ukra. iv, iv, ii to 65. 

ibid. II. 

® ibid. 23-25. 
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home she should be sweet and gentle in speech, and 
courteous in behaviour. V “The father gives measured 
things, the brother and son also give only limited things. 
Who does not worship the husband who is the giver of 
infinite (blessings).!*” ® The wife should practice music and 
gentle manners, “according as the husband is master of 
these, and thus practise the fine arts of winning over, 
with regard to him.” * 

Under the Hindu ideal of marriage, man and wife be- 
come united according to the sacred mantras and rituals 
with the blessings of the gods. Indeed, in the Maha- 
bharata we come across a statement that “According to 
the injunctions of the Scriptures, the husband should re- 
gard his wife as an acquisition due to his own pristine 
deeds or what has been ordained by God.”* “The hus- 
band is declared to be one with his wife” says Manu. He 
adds also, that “he only is the perfect man who consists 
of three persons united viz., his wife, his offspring and 
himself.”' ‘Mutual fidelity till death’ is, in Manu’s 
opinion, the summary of the highest law for the husband 
and wife to follow.® The harmony of intellect and feeling 
between the two main component members of the family 
was of supreme importance in the view of Hindu writers 
on the subject. The saptapadl brings forth most vividly 
the bearing of this intellectual and emotional unity of the 
married couple. This psychological harmony is further 
emphasized by the fact that all daily rites and dharmika 
duties to be performed in order to win happiness here 
and hereafter, have to be performed by man and wife 


* ibid. 37-43. 

* ibid. 64-65. 

® ibid. 55-56. 

■* Maha. Anu. 44, 27. 

^ Man. ix, 45; also Ap. ii, 14, 16. 
® Man. ix, 101-103. 
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together. 1 Brihaspati speaks of the wife as sahadharma- 
chdrinl and also as ardhdngi, i. e., half the body of her 
husband.* 

The Smritis and the Mahabharata refer to the wife by 
the name Jdyd, because, according to them the husband 
becomes an embryo and is born again {jdyate) of his wife 
as her son.* Every family has to take care that its off- 
springs are of pure blood. Moksa is obtainable through 
sons and grandsons. Continuity of the family line {dnan- 
tyam lake) was the main object of taking a wife, and with 
this primary aim of marriage in view, the husband should 
carefully guard the wife so that the children born out of 
the union are of pure blood.* If the wife is not well 
guarded, she may bring disgrace on both the families, — 
her husband’s as well as her father’s.® By carefully guard- 
ing the wife, the husband is able to preserve the purity 
of his offspring, his family, himself, and his means of 
acquiring dharma.^ The use of force is inadvisable in 
guarding women ; moreover, man will be unable to guard 
them completely by force.’ Manu suggests that instead 
of using force against his wife, the husband shall try to 
keep her engaged in the management of the household 
affairs, so that she may not get idle moments for thinking 
of or doing any undesirable or untoward act.* Thus, for 
Manu and Brihaspati, the management of household 
affairs, as we have described before,® is, in a way, a means 
of engaging the wife’s mind which may otherwise be led 


’ Man. ix, 96, 

^ Brihas. xxiv, lo-ii. 

sMan. ix, 8; Yaj. i, 56; MahS. Van. 12, 70. 

*Yaj. i, 78; Ap ii, 5, n, 12; and Maha. Adi. 74, 35. 
5 Man. ix, 5. 

® Man. ix, 7. 

Man. ix, 10. 

^ Man. ix, lo-ii ; also Br. Sm. xxii, 4. 

» See pp. 233-34, ante. 
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astray, since “the empty mind’’, as they say, “is the 
devil’s workshop’’. 

This reminds us of the late Professor Cooley’s 
remarks; “Nothing works more for sanity and con- 
tentment than a reasonable amount of necessary and 
absorbing labour; disciplining the mind and giving one 
a sense of being of use in the world. It seems a paradox 
to say that idleness is exhausting, but there is much truth 
in it, especially in the case of sensitive and eager spirits. 
A regular and necessary task rests the will by giving it 
assurance, while the absence of such a task wearies it by 
uncertainty and futile choice. Just as a person who follows 
a trail through the woods will go further with less exertion 
than one who is finding his way, so we all need a founda- 
tion of routine, and the lack of this among women of the 
richer classes is a chief cause of the restless, exacting, 
often hysterical spirit harassing to its owner and every 
one else, which tends towards discontent, indiscretion and 
divorce.’’ ' The Mahabharata, the Ramayana and 
Vatsyayana’s Kama-Sutra, however, do not refer to any 
such motive when they prescribe similar duties for the lady 
of the house. Of the very high value placed on the virtue 
of chastity in women, numerous instances could be 
adduced from the Epics and other works. After the death 
of the husband, remark Manu and Yajnavalkya, the wife 
must not even mention the name of another man.* The 
woman who is unfaithful to her husband suffers disgrace 
in this world ; and, after death, she loses her place by the 
side of her husband in heaven. * But the wife who main- 
tains chastity (brahmacharya) after her husband’s death 
attains heaven even though she has no son.* 


1 Cooley: “Social Organization”, p. 368. 
*Man.'v, 157: Yaj. i, 75, 77. 
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But even here, as is observable in other cases when we 
come to examine the Dharmasastras, we are not treading 
on smooth grounds free from difficulties. For the 
Smritis, at certain places, also require the husband to 
keep a distance between himself and his wife. For in- 
stance, he is not to eat in the company of his wife, nor is he 
to look at her when she is eating, sneezing, yawning or 
sitting at her ease. ^ On the other hand, the descriptions 
in the epics and poetry and drama speak of the housewife 
as taking part in the husband’s affairs on a status of 
equality. The verse in the Raghuvansa already quoted,* 
for instance, is quite in contradiction to such injunctions 
of the Smritis. In Vatsyayana’s opinion, the wife could 
take the liberty of rebuking her husband, if he is a spend- 
thrift, or, again, if he commits any wrong against her.* 
Draupadl’s advice to her husband Yudhishthira, on what 
his duty was and what it was not, at the time when he 
declared his intention to renounce worldly engagements 
and lead an ascetic life, clearly indicates her status of the 
wife as the advisor of her husband. * She even goes to the 
extent of rebuking him for making his brothers and her- 
self suffer the tortures of forest life, though the rebuke 
is couched in “soothing and sweet words’’, as Vaisam- 

payana puts it. “Why did you say to these brothers, 

then living with you’’, she demands, “ these words, 

viz. ‘we will kill Duryodhana and enjoy Earth'.?... 
Having yourself said these words to your brothers 
then, whiy do you depress our hearts now?’’* Of 
course equality of status did not mean identity of rights 

1 Man. iv, 43; Yaj. i, 131 ; Vis. Lxviii, 46; Vas. xli, 31 ; Gaut. 

ix, 32. 

2 Grih-ml sachivah sakhi mifhcih, priyaiishyd lalife kalavidhauj 
see p. 229. 

^ Vat. op. Cit. (Peterson) vv. 19 k 14. 

^ Maha. Santi. 14, vv. 6-37. 

® ibid. vv. 7 and n. 
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and functions of the man and the wife. It meant that each 
of the two was recognized as possessing equal importance 
as member in charge of the home. The functions, and 
therefore also the rights and privileges, of the two sexes 
were always considered to be dissimilar in nature. Never- 
theless, there was no distinction of degree, in terms of 
‘higher and lower’, between them. There was only a 
distinction of kind. And in the drama of family life, 
woman’s place was as high as man’s. 

Manu declares that a wife can never be released 
(vimuchyate) by repudiation.^ But the husband may 
abandon {tyajet) his wife, only in case she possesses some 
blemish, disease, or faults which were not disclosed to him 
before marriage.* Even if she hate him, he is not allowed 
to abandon her immediately. He has to bear with her at 
least for one year ; and if she continues to hate him even 
after that period, he may deprive her of her property, 
and cease to cohabit with her ;* she must, even then, be 
maintained, however, by him. If she shows disrespect for 
the husband who has some vice, or who is given to drink- 
ing, she shall be abandoned only for three months and 
shall be deprived of her ornaments and furniture.* 
But a wife cannot be cast off if she shows disrespect, or 
even aversion, to her husband who is insane {unmatta), 
or a eunuch, or who is destitute of manly strength 
(abtjam), or who is suffering from serious disease 
{pdparoginam)J 

Vasishtha and Yajnavalkya however, give us .slightly 
different regulations regarding abandoning a wife. They 
are not in favour of abandoning her except in cases of 
certain very serious offences. She shall be abandoned only 

^ Man, ix, 46, 

* Man. ix, 72; Yaj. i, 66. 

® Man. ix, 77 ; and comm, by Kulluka, 

^Man. ix, 7k 
^Man. ix, 79* 
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if she commits adultery with her husband’s pupil or Guru, 
or with a man of low caste. * In no other case should she be 
absolutely abandoned according to these Smritis. The 
wife who proves unfaithful otherwise than in the cases 
mentioned above should be deprived of her authority and 
allowed only sufficient food to maintain her body ; she 
should be treated with disdain and made to sleep on bare 
ground.* But after one month of sufiEering of this punish- 
ment, says Vasishtha, she becomes purged of the sin.* 
Even if she has committed a sin, or if she is quarrel- 
.some, or has left the house, or if she has suffered criminal 
force, or has fallen into the hands of thieves, the wife 
must not be abandoned ; the husband should wait till her 
courses appear, because by her temporary uncleanliness 
of the menstruation period she becomes pure afterwards 
when the course have ceased and when she has taken 
a bath.^ Says Yajnavalkya : “Women are pure in all 
limbs ; they never become entirely foul ; they are purified 
of all their sins every month by their temporary uncleanli- 
ness ; they are always pure, whatever offences they 
commit. ’ ’ * 

3 

The scriptures have given detailed instructions in re- 
gard to the days after a woman’s monthly sickness during 
which period only she is supposed to be able to conceive 
a child.* And, a married couple is enjoined to desist from 


1 Yaj. i, 72; Vas. xxi, 9; cf. Man. ix, 80. 

* Yaj. i, 70; Vas. xxi, 6. 

® Vas. xxi, 6. 

^ Vas. xxviii, 9 and 4- . . ^ . ■ ... ■ 

= Yaj. i, 71-72; also Vas. xxviii, 9 & 4; cf. Vis. xxiii, 40; 

Baudh. ii, 2, 4, 4. . e ■ 

« Man. iii, 45: 'rituk&lahhigllml sy&t’ ; also in San. U. *. w, 
II, 17; Par. G. S. i, ii, 7 "®> -^P’ ’’ I?'*®’ h 

79-81; Vas. xii, 21-24; cf. Karma Pura. i, 2, 15, ii 
('ritukalahhi garni sydf. ydvat putro’bhijiyate’) ; etc. 
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sexual union on days other than these. Besides even on 
these days, they are enjoined to mate in the interest of 
and with a view to reproduction only. Thus sexual re- 
lation between a man and his wife is viewed as not proper 
even if it is executed during the right period, when it 
merely serves as means for satisfying sex ; so also, sexual 
union between the husband and his wife is not proper, 
even if it takes place with a view to reproduction, when it 
is not performed during the right period prescribed by the 
sdstras. Regarding the proper time of mating, Manu says 
that, the natural season (rituh svdbhdvikah) of women 
consists of sixteen days in each month, from the first day 
of menstruation ; of these, however, the first four days of 
menstrual period, the eleventh [ekadasi) and the thirteenth 
(trayodasi) are forbidden and the rest are recommended 
for mating.^ Special care has to be taken by the husband 
to avoid mating with his wife when she is passing through 
the menstrual period ; for, if he approaches her in such 
condition, he is apt to lose his vitality {dyuh), his energy 
(teja), his strength (bala), his wisdom (prajnd) and also his 
sight (chakshu).^ By avoiding sexual intimacy with the 
menstruating wife, on the other hand, he will augment 
these powers." The grihastha who avoids indulgence on 
all the days forbidden for mating as above, is considered 
as good as a brahmachdn himself," of course in a qualified 
sense ! 

Manu perhaps finds the above rules a little too 
rigorous to be followed by all grihasthas and at all times ; 
for he also adds that the husband may approach his wife 


‘Man. iil, 46-7; cf. Yaj. 1,79. 

* Man. iii, iv, 41. 

* Man. iii, iv, 42. 

■•Man. iii, 50: "brahnnichSryeva bhavati yatratatrahame 
vasan". 
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on any day except the parvas.ywith the intention of grati- 
fying the desire of his wife.® Further, it is also enjoined 
that the man who does not mate with his wife in the pro- 
per season is a sinner.* Lastly, the husband is enjoined 
to seek sexual gratification through his wife only, and 
no other woman. '* 

4 

Coming now to the position of the son in the family, 
we may note at the outset, that the acquisition of sons 
was the primary aim of Hindu marriage. The son rescues 
the souls of the deceased ancestors from the hell into 
which they might fall without his birth. “Because the son 
rescues his ancestors from the hell called Put, he has been 
called Putra.”^ “A man conquers the world by the birth 
of a son ; he enjoys eternity by that of a grandson ; and, 
the great grand-fathers enjoy eternal happiness by the 
birth of a grandson’s son.’’* This is the religious view 
in support of the necessity of having a son. The Maha- 
bharata looks at the necessity of a son in the family from 
another angle of vision also ; the child is looked upon as 
a great bond of affection in the family, the centre to which 
the love of the parents converges : “What is a greater 
happiness to a father than what the father feels when his 
son, running to him, clasps him with his (tiny little) arms 
though his body is full of dust and dirt?’’’^ And, “even 

1 i. e. amav&syd, the thirtieth day of the month, regarded as 
an inauspicious day for certain occasions; and a few such 
other days in each month, 

* “toAvraia ratikamyuyd” — "tadvrato” is explained by 
Kulluka as ‘hharyapritirvatam yiisya $a iadvnitah’. 

3 Bau. iv, I, 17 ; and also Devala, quoted by Madhavachtlrya 
on Para^arasamhita, p. too, (Bombay Sanskrit Series). 

* ' svadaraniratah sadd’ — Man. iii, 45; slso Yaj. i, 81. 

5 Man. ix, 138; Maha Adi. 74, 37; cf. also Rama, ii, 107-13. 

^ Maha. Adi. 74, 38. 

^ ibid. Adi. 74, 52. 
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the touch of the sandal paste, or that of a woman and 
water, is not so pleasing as that of one’s own infant son, 
locked into his embrace truly “there is nothing in the. 
world whose touch is more pleasing than that of a son.’’* 
The Brahmanas utter the following Vedic mantras (on 
behalf of the father), adds the Mahabharata, at the birth- 
day ceremony of the child : “You are born of my body ; 
you have sprung from my heart. You are myself in the 
form of my son. ..My life depends on you. The continua- 
tion of my race depends on you. Therefore live in happi- 
ness for one hundred years.’’® “The man who having 
begotten a son who is his own image, does not look after 
him, never gains the higher worlds. The Pitris (ancestors) 
have said that the son continues the race and supports the 
relatives ; therefore to give birth to a son is the best of 
all pious acts.”^ Manu expresses the view that it is neces- 
sary to acquire a son, if one desires to unite with the 
state of eternal bliss, the Mofeio.® 

The position of the eldest son, however, is peculiar 
in the Hindu family. He has the authority to offer the 
funeral cake {pinda) at the Sraddha ceremony of the father 
and the ancestors. On the birth of the first {jyeshtha) son, 
the father is freed from his debt to the manes.® Manu 
says that the eldest son on whom the father throws his 
debt (rinam) and through whom he obtains immortality 
{dnantyam) is alone begotten for the fulfilment of dharma 
{sa eva dharmajah putrah) ; all the rest are considered as 
the offspring of desire {kdmajdh)P The eldest son makes 
the family prosperous or brings it ruin ; he is worthy of 


1 ibid. 74, 55. 

* jWd- 74. 57- 

® ibid. 74, 61-63. 
^ ibid. 74, 96-97. 
^ Man. ii, 28. 

® Man. ix, 106. 

’ Man. ix, 107. 
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honour, and is not to be treated with disrespect by 
the righteous.^ So long as the eldest brother be- 
haves as an eldest brother aught to behave {jyeshtha- 
vrittih), he should be honoured and respected by his 
younger brothers like mother and like father ; and, even 
if he behaves in a manner unworthy of an eldest brother 
{ajyeshthavrittir), he should yet be honoured like a kins- 
man 

After the father’s death, the sons may live under 
the eldest brother’s control, paying him the same 
reverence and honour which they used to pay to their 
father.* If the brothers want to separate, under the 
Smriti rules, they have to give the best portion of the 
ancestral property and a larger share to the eldest 
brother.* If, however he is unworthy, he would forfeit 
this special right of his. ® In the Mahabharata, Bhishma 
gives a discourse on the duties of the younger brothers 
toward the eldest, and his obligations towards the younger 
ones The eldest brother should always treat the 
younger brothers in the way in which a preceptor treats 
his disciples. ’ The eldest brother should at times overlook 
the faults of his younger brothers ; and, though possessed 
of wisdom, he should at times act as if he is not aware or 
mindful of their faults ; if the younger brother be ^ilty of 
any sin, the eldest brother should correct him by indir^t 
ways and means® A great deal of the security of family 
happiness depends on the behavior of the eldest brother 

1 ibid, tog, 

® ibid. no. 

® Man. ix, 105; also Gant, xxviii, i, 3; Ban. B, 3, 13; Ap. 

“> 14. 6 . 

^ Man. ix, iir-12; Yaj. u, 114; Gaut. xxvm, 4-7; Vis. 
xviii, 37. 

5 Man. ix, 213. 

® Maha. Anu. Adby. 105, 
ibid, 105, 2. 
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towards the younger ones, “It is the eldest brother who 
increases the prosperity of the family or destroys it 
entirely. If the eldest brother happens to be not gifted 
with sense, and is of wicked conduct, he encompasses the 
destruction of the whole family.”' After the father’s 
death , the younger brothers should ‘ ‘ rely upon the 
eldest brother, as they did upon their father during his 
life time.”* He is to maintain them and protect them.® 
The Mahabharata deprives eldest brother of his share in 
the family property, if he in any way injures his younger 
brother.* According to the Mahabharata, if the brothers 
wish to partition the family property during the father’s 
life time the father should give equal shares to all of 
them.® 

Thus in the Hindu family, the eldest son is a parti- 
cularly favoured person as compared to the other relatives. 
It is of course natural, generally speaking, that the first- 
born child should attract greater part of the attention and 
affection from the parents.® But in the Hindu family, 
this natural partiality to the eldest child — provided he is 
male, of course — is more exaggerated by the added force 
of moral injunctions to that end. ’' 



^ ibid. 105, 7. 

® ibid, 105, 18. 

* ibid. 105, 7. 

^ ibid. 105 j 7. 

,105, : 

^ Cf. Young: Social Psychology, p. 240 ff; Brown: Social 
Psychology: pp. 88-92. 

Professor Brown cites from a discussion by an Oriental 
student about his own position in the family. The boy was 
the eldest son of his parents. From his childhood he was 
brought up as somebody more important and deserving more 
attention than his younger brothers. And later on, the parents 
were not prepared to take the risk of sending him to a ‘Tar 
place from home** like America for his education. Though 
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Let us now try to see the position of the daughter in 
the family. It is enjoined that the father should look upon 
his daughters with the tenderest feeling. The grihasiha 
should never quarrel with his daughter. * One should re- 
gard one’s daughter as the highest object of tenderness 
{duhita kripanam pivram). ® 

On the other hand, there are also' statements which go 
to show that the birth of a daughter was looked with a 
little disfavour. Thus the wife who was successively 
giving birth to daughters only, was allowed to be super- 
seded, after eleven years since marriage, by marrying 
another wife.’ 

One who has no son is allowed to ‘appoint’ his daughter 
(sutdm kurvUa putrikdm), §o that her son may perform 
his funeral rites.* Manu tells us that the great Daksha, 
the lord of all created beings, himself followed this rule 
and appointed all his daughters to give their sons into 
his family, in order to multiply his race {vivndhyartham 
svavamsasya).^ The son of such an appointed daughter 
inherits the whole estate of the maternal grandfather.' If 
a son is subsequently born to the maternal grandfather. 


the father was pursuaded to yield without great efforts, it 
was found to be the most difficult task to pursuade the 
mother to send him away from home. She “could hardly 
believe the safety of letting her first son go out" to such a 
distant place as America. (See Brown: “Social Psychology” 

pp. 88-%). 

1 Man. iv, i8o; Maha. Santi. 243, 15-16; Yaj. i, 158. 

*Man. iv, 185 ( — kripanam ^parwm kripapdtram — KullOka), 
Maha. Santi. 243, 20-1. 

* See Supra. ; Man. ix, 81 ; Bau. ii, 4, 6; cf. NSr. xii, 94. 

♦ Man. ix, 127; Vis. xv, 5; Vas. xvii, 15-17; Gau. xxviii, 18; 
Bau. ii, 3, 15. 
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both of them shall share equally in the estate. ‘ The 
separate property of the mother, however, is shared by 
the unmarried daughter ; the son of the appointed 
daughter has no share in it.® A daughter who is not 
married till her father’s death shall receive from each of 
her brothers, after the father’s death, one-fourth part of 
his share. ’ 

The daughter must be given in marriage by the father 
at the proper time.'‘ If a proper suitor of good qualities 
and of the same •uarwa is found even before the maiden 
has attained marriageable age, the father should not 
hesitate to give his daughter to him. ’ The Mahanirvana- 
tantra says that the daughter, like the son {evam), should 
be brought up and educated with care till her marriage.® 
The maiden, on the other hand, is granted the privilege 
of remaining unmarried till her death in her father’s 
house, rather than marrying a person destitute of good 
qualities (gunahina).'’ She niay wait for three years, after 
she has attained the proper age, for being wedded. After 
that time she may take it upon herself to choose her mate 
from her own varna and worthy of her {sadrisam) without 
waiting for the help of her father.® She incurs no guilt 
thereby.® Only, she is not entitled, then, to take away 
with her the ornaments which her parents, or her brothers 
might have given her. “ On the other hand, if the young 

I Man. ix, 134. 

* Man. ix, 133; Yaj. ii, 128. 

* Man. ix, 118; Yaj. ii, 124; Vis. xviii, 35; Brihas. xxv, 64. 

‘Man. ix, 4; Yaj. i, 64; Vas. xvii, 69-70; Ban. iv, i, 12, 

17-19; etc. 

’Man. ix, 88; Vas. xvii, 70; Gau. xviii, 21; Bau. iv, i, ii. 

® Mahanirvanatantra, viii, 47. 

1 Man. ix, 89. 

* Man. ix, 90; Yaj. i, 64; Vis. xxiv, 40; Gau. xviii, 20; Vas. 

xvii, 67-68; also Maha. Anu. 44, 16. 

* Man. ix, 91. 

Man. ix, 92 ; Gau. xviii, 20. 
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maiden who has attained marriageable age has no father 
or other guardian to arrange for her marriage, then she 
may approach the King, and with his permission, may 
herself choose her groom (varayet svayam) and marry 
him ^ Vatsyayana also declares that a maiden, who, 
though possessed of good qualities and born in an humble 
family or even when well-born, is destitute of wealth, or 
has been deprived of her parents, and is come of age, 
should move herself to arrange her own marriage.* 

Once a daughter is betrothed to a man, she shall be 
given to him only.* “Neither ancients nor moderns who 
were good men have done such a deed, — that after pro- 
mising a daughter to one man, they gave her to another. ’ ’ * 
Narada however gives some exceptions to this rule; 
Thus, should a more respectable suitor appearing eligible 
in point of capacities to acquire dharma, artha and kama 
is found, then the former engagement may be broken 
even though iwZfea has been already accepted for the 
maiden. ® So also, when a groom goes abroad after having 
espoused (pratigrihya) a maiden, she should wait for him 
till she passes through three monthly sicknesses, and then 
choose another husband. * On the other hand, when a 
man, after having plighted his faith to a maiden, abandons 


1 Nar. xii, 22; 'yada tu kaichinnaiva syS,t kany& rdjdnam- 
dSrayet j anujnayd varam tasya paiikshya varayet svayam j j . 

* Kam. iii, 4, 36. 

* Man. ix, 47; Nar. xii, 28. 

* Man. ix, 99. 

® Nar. xii, 30: kanyay&m praptaiidk&ydm ^reyanJched vara 
dvrajetj dharm&rthahdnia-samyuktam vdkyam tatrdnritam 
hhavetf j . 

o Nar. xii, 24: "pratigrihya aha yah kanydm naro deiantaram 
vra^et/trin. ritun samatikramya kanydnyam varayed varam j j 
(The above tr. is Dr. Jolly’s). 
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her, although she is faultless, he shall be fined and shall 
be compelled to marry the maiden even against his will. ^ 

The sale of a daughter in marriage has been forbidden 
to a Hindu father. Even a ^udra ought not to take 
nuptial fee, when he gives away his daughter ; for, he who 
takes a fee sells his daughter. * Again, “No father who 
knows (right and wrong), must take even the smallest 
gratuity in return for his daughter; for, a man who, 
through avarice takes a gratuity sells his offspring. ’ ’ * 

6 

Lastly, we consider the position of the parents in the 
family. The word pitri is derived from ‘pd’ to “protect’ ’ or 
“to preserve” and pitri therefore etymologically means 
“protector”. The derivative meaning of the word thus 
emphasizes the most important obligation of the father 
with reference to the offspring. That obligation is to look 
after the helpless young one and give it care and protec- 
tion. The Rigveda refers to the father as the symbol of all 
goodness and kindness. * He is described as fondly carry- 
ing the child in his arms, and playing with it on his lap.® 
On the other hand, the father’s word is to be always 
obeyed by the son.® The Aitareya Brahmana’ narrates 
the story of a boy named Sunahsepa being sold by his 
father ; so also there is a story in the Rigveda of Rijrasva 
who was blinded by his father.® But such acts have been 


^ N;ar. xii, 41 ; **pmtigfihya cha yah kanydm adushtdm 
utsrinjet narah fvineyah so^pyakamcy^pi kanydm tdmeva ched- 
vahetl l» 

*Man. ix, 98; cf. Ap. ii, 13, 11-12. 
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condemned in the same passages, po sooner than narrated. 
As MacDopell and Keith have pointed out in this con- 
nection, “to lay stress on... isolated and semi-mythical 
incidents would be unwise. So, it becomes a really diffi- 
cult task to judge how far the father exercised dominion 
over his son in the Vedic period. 

There are, though, other instances of the son carrying 
out the word of the father without even questioning its 
morality or propriety. Rama gives his mother some in- 
stances of this kind :* Rishi Kandu, at his father’s order, 
killed a cow even though he knew it was a sinful act on 
his part to do so ; King Sagara at his father’s command, 
started digging the earth and himself perished in the act ; 
Parasurama, again, committed the most heinous crime of 
murdering his own mother at his father’s command, Rama 
plainly tells his mother that his duty was to obey his 
father, even if that meant disobedience of the mother’s 
command- Thus, of the two parents, the father’s word is 
the more to be honoured than the mother’s. And the 
Sukraniti has said that it was through the strength of their 
father’s penances that Parasurama got back his mother 
alive, and Rama got back his kingdom.* And, due to the 
disobedience of their father’s commands, the sons of 
Yayati, and of Viswamitra, came to be degraded to the 
lowest positions in life.* “One should always keep up the 
habit of serving one’s father in word, thought and action ; 
one should ever do that by which the father is satisfied ; 
one should not do that by which the father is pained even 
for a single occasion.”* Generally speaking, however, 


* Ved. Ind. i, p. 526. 

* Rama, ii, 21, 30 ff. 

* Sukr. ii, 78-79. 

* ibid. 83-85. 

»ibid. 86-87. 

82 * 
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both the parents have to be respected by the offsprings 
with equal reverence. * 

The Mahabharata inculcates the same spirit of obedi- 
ence to the parents on the part of the offspring. The 
story of Bhishma remaining a. brahmachdri to the end of 
his life for the sake of his father’s wish is well-known. 
To carry out the father’s word is the supreme duty of the 
son. * The father, the mother and the guru — these three 
are always to be obeyed, and never to be insulted ; there 
is no sinner in the world equal to the son who insults any 
of these three.* The five Pandavas married one wife just 
to carry out the command of their mother, though it was 
given under ignorance of the situation. ‘ Numerous in- 
stances could be given from the two Epics to show the 
very high degree of filial reverence expected of the sons 
and daughters. The story, for instance, is told of a boy 
Chirakarin, son of Gautama, who was ordered by his 
father to kill his mother Ahilya with whom Indra had 
committed adultery. Chirakarin — he was so called because 
he would always reflect for a long while (chiram) before 
acting — however, pondered a great deal over the pro- 
priety of the order given by his father ; he could not com- 
mit the sinful act of killing his mother at all ; for though 
obedience to the father was a very high dharma for him 
{pituradna paro dharnmh), by his own dharma he was also 
bound to protect his mother (svadharmo mdtriraksha- 
ndm). ® Who could be happy after killing his own mother ? 
On the other hand, who could ever acquire prosperity 
{pratishthd) by disobeying his father?® The father is the 
son’s foremost of gurus (gururagryah) and his highest 


1 Rama, ii, 30, 35 ff. 

* Santi* 272, 15. 

* Santi. 108, 29-31. 

^ Adi. 21 1. 

® Maha. Santi. 266, ii. 
®ibid. 266, 12. 
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dharma (paro dharmah) the (ather being pleased, ail 
gods axe pleased. * But the mother too, is equally 
venerable ; she is the principal cause (hetuh) of the union 
of the five elements (panchabhautikah) which make for 
his birth as a human being, * She is the soothing balm 
against all sorts of calamities of the son ;* with the mother, 
the man feels protected ; without her, he feels deserted.® 
“The man who, though shorn of all prosperity {sriyd 
hino’pi), enters his home calling out — ’O mother! — does 
not suffer from grief ; nor does decrepitude {sihdviram) 
ever attack him.”® A person whose mother is alive, even 
if he has sons and grandsons and is a hundred years old, 
is for her but a child of two. ’ Able or disabled, lean or 
robust, the son is always protected {rakshati) by the 
mother... When his mother leaves him, then does the son 
become old, then does he become stricken with grief, 
then does he feel lonely in this world {sunyam jagat). 
There is no shelter like the mother ; there is no refuge 
like her ; there is no defence better than her ; there could 
be no one dearer than her (to the son).® The mother is 
called Dhdtn of her son, because she has borne him 
{kukshisamdharandt ) ; she is called Janani, because she 
is the principal cause of the son’s birth (janandt ) ; she is 
known by the name Ambd also, for she rears his limbs 
(angdndm vardhandt ) ; she is Firasit because she gives 
birth to valiant children ; and she is Susru for she 
nurses and looks after {susrushami) the son." In the 

1 ibid. 266, 17. 

* ibid. 266, 21. 

* ibid. 266, 25. 

* ibid. 266, 26: ( 

® ibid. 266, 26 : 

viparyaye’). 

* ibid. 2^, 27. 

1 ibid. 266, 28. 

* ibid. 266, 29“3i. 

® ibid. 266, 32-33. 
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person of the father is a combination of all gods ; but in 
the person of the mother, however, is a combination of 
all gods and also all humanity.*— All these and such other 
thoughts had filled Chirakarin’s mind, and he passed a 
long time, in fact many days in this manner, till the father 
returned back, now repentant of his cruel order given 
to his son, and burning with grief; he was, however, 
delighted to find out that his son had not carried out the 
order. 

Under the injunctions of the Dharmasastras, the father 
is the object of the deepest reverence for the sons. He 
is the first of those in the family to whom respect has to 
be paid by the children of the family.* Manu says that 
the father, indeed, is the Guru of his son. ’ Some Smri- 
tikaras have given the father a very high position of 
authority in the family ; he rules over his family as a 
king over his subjects. ‘ Vasishtha has said that the father 
has the power to drive his son out of the house, and even 
to sell him.® But Manu and Yajnavalkya forbid that the 
father should ever cast off his son, unless he has com- 
mitted a very serious crime.® Even if the child has to be 
punished by beating which should be done only when the 
parent wants to correct him, not otherwise, it is ordained 
that the beating could be done on his back, and never 
on a noble part of the body./ And, the Mahabharata 
similarly advises that the son should be only “mildly re- 
primanded by parents for purposes of instruction.”® 


^ ibid. 266, 43. 

*Man. ii, 145; Gaut. vi, 1-3. 

? ibid, ; cf. Yaj. i, 34. 

** Nam. i, 32-42. 

® Vas. XV, 2. 

e Man. viii, 389; Yaj. ii, 237; Similarly in Yaj. i, 35; Gau. 
vi, 51; Vas. xiii, 48 etc. 

’ .Man. iv, 164 and viii, 299-300; cf. Vis. Lxxi, 80-81. 

® Maha. Ann. 104, 37. 
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In the Smritis, at some places, the mother is referred 
to as more venerable than even the father. She is said 
to be thousand times more venerable than the father.^ 
In general, the Smritis, too, emphasize that the mother, 
the father and the preceptor, as well as the elder brother 
must be respected and obeyed by every one. ® And, one 
should never offend one’s father, mother and Guru. 

These are some of the salient aspects of the Hindu 
family life. The kula or the family was no doubt regarded 
bv the Hindu as the place of nursery where the individual 
learns his lessons in social life. Here, in the kula, were 
given him lessons in affection, lessons m giving respect 
to elders, lessons in subserving individual inclinations and 
even aspirations, towards the attainment of collective 
ends. The sex instinct has to be directed to the end of the 
continuity of the family. The home (gnha) is pnmardy 
the placJ where the three objects of life, 
and ^ feawa— spiritual merit, wealth-earning, and t 
^tification of sense^have to be pracosed m terms o 
I haimomous synthesis together owari ™ ot 
attainincr the final beatitude («oM ; and, as has been 
oServ^ by Mann, the real good of man cons, sts m a 
orooer ag-crregate of these three purusharthas. 

And if'*,! grihasthdsrarm, again, .s ya,m preachrf 
for Te gnteihl The definition of y«,»n as preached -n 

this asrLa is perhaps the wTlfkSy ’to 

midst of circumstances and s.tuatrons which ^ “ 
develoo the ego and of ‘mine -ness thine -ness living 
as a grihasthl as a kutumbin, as a man 
5agiko).-the individual is asked to five and beheve 

.ManTlb 143: ‘^Sahasram tu pHrU mm ga^^rauenUtin- 
chyate^\ 

2 Man. ii, 225-37 ; Vis. xxx, i-io. 
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that this is not the final end for which he is born. ^ The in- 
dividual is expected to believe that his life as a man of the 
world is only a part of his duties (wyafafearwa) whereby 
he is to fulfil his obligations to his wife, to his children, 
to his family, to his departed ancestors and to his com- 
munity. And, in the midst of all these circumstances, the 
individual is expected to live out of, and, as if, apart from 
these, as if he were performing the Yajna. In the midst 
of world and wordliness, the grihastha is no doubt a part 
of it; yet he is called upon to behave with a spirit of 
detachment in all his sense-doings, in the true spirit of 
3, yajna. The symbolic fire in the home and its continuity 
and its worship, the various ceremonials that centre round 
;it,: — all these show that the home is only a trust vested 
'in the grihastha, a yajna-kunda as it were, in which the 
grihastha and those under his care have to pour their life 
for the perpetuity of that fire and what it represents and 
embodies. 


Thoothi: “The Vaishnavas of Gujarat” p. 54 . 
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CHAPTER VI 


The Woman in Hindu Society 

The attitude of a community towards the woman has a 
great social significance in any society — especially so in. 
the Hindu society. This has of course been considered by 
us along with our discussions on education, marriage and 
family ; but that had necessarily to be from specific points 
of view. Here we shall consider the problem of the 
attitude of the Hindu towards womankind as a whole and 
in general, so as to complete the whole picture of the 
woman’s place in Hindu society. 

In the Rigveda, the husband and the wife are des- 
cribed as taking equal part in the sacrificial rites. The 
‘dampaU ’ — ^the householder and his wife — with ‘one 
accord’ press the Soma, rinse and mix it with milk, and 
offer adoration to the God.' The Vedic literature mentions 
many a woman’s name who attained eminence as philo- 
sophers along with men. Visvavara, of the family (gotra) 
of Atri, is described as a philosopher (bfahmavadim) and 
well versed in the sacred texts {mantradrashtri), and is 
the author of a hymn in the Rigvmda ;® Ghosha the 
daughter of sage Kakshivan, was the author of two hymns 
of Rigveda ;* and LopamudrS, wife of Agasti, composed 
two verses.* Queen Sasvati, wife of King Asanga, is 
also a philosopher of the Vedic times ; ‘ so was ApalS, 
another philosopher (brahmavddim) well versed in the 


1 Rig, viii, 31, 5; cf. also x, 186; viii, 27, 7. 

* Rig. V, 28. 

* Rig. X, 39-40. 

i Rig. i, 179, 1-2. 

®Rig. viii, I, 34. 

8S* 
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sacred texts {mantradrashtn).^ Indrani, the consort of 
Indra, too was a mantradrashtn.^ So again, two ladies, 
Sikata and Nivavari, composed ten verses of a hymn. * 
The Rigveda also relates us the story of Brihaspati and 
his wife Juhu in this connection ; he left his wife and went 
away for practising penances ; but the gods explained to 
him how it was improper to perform penances alone with- 
out wife.* These are some of the instances from the 


Vedas which speak for the status of woman during the 
Vedic period. 

Thus, during the Vedic period, we have reasons to 
believe that so far as education was concerned, the position 
of women was generally not unequal to that of the men. 
Woman had similar education as man ; she took part in 
philosophic debates like man and with men ; she practised 
penances like man. This shows that man and woman 
were regarded as having equally important status in the 
social life of the early period. 

Similarly, the Satapatha Brahmana informs us that 


woman was regarded as an equal sharer with man of the 
responsibilities and duties in the home. The following 
passage from the Satapatha Brahmana will be sufficient 
to illustrate this : “When the husband is about to ascend 
(the sacrificial altar), he addresses his wife in these words : 
‘Come, wife, let us ascend to heavens’, and the wife 
answers, ‘Yes, let us ascend’. The reason why he addres- 
ses his wife thus is that she is one half of his own self ; 
therefore as long as he has no wife, so long he does not 
propagate his species, so long he is no complete indivi- 
dual : but when he has a wife, he propagates his species, 
and then he is complete. ‘Complete I want to go to that 


1 Rig. viii, 8o; 91. 

* Rig. X, 86 and 145. 

* Rig. ix, 86, 11-20. 

* Rig. X, 109. 
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supreme goal’ , — thus he thinks ; therefore he addresses 
his wife in this manner. This passage brings out to us 
that, at least biologically speaking, the woman was re- 
garded as having an equally important share in the drama 
of human life as man. Man without woman is considered 
incomplete, because he is not by himself able to propa- 
gate his species. 

But in the same Brahmana there is another passage 
which shows that woman is regarded as intellectually in- 
ferior to man, or rather, that she is regarded as more 
emotional and less rational by nature than man ; therefore, 
she is apt to fall an easy prey to external appearances ; 
she lacks the ability for true appreciation or balance of 
mind and does not possess depth of reason. This passage 
relates to the story of the theft of soma (nectar or elixir) 
from heaven. While Gayatrl was carrying Soma away 
from heaven, a Gandharva stole it away from her. The 
Gods devised a trick to get Soma back from the 
Gandharvas. They knew that the Gandharvas were 
‘fond of women’. So they sent Fafe (the Goddess 
of Speech) to them ; and she managed to bring 
Soma back to the Gods. But the Gandharvas too 
followed her, and said to the gods, ‘Soma shall be yours, 
and Vak ours’. ‘So be it!’ said the gods; ‘but if she 
would rather come hither, do not carry her away by force ; 
let us woo her’. The gods accordingly wooed her. “The 
Gandharvas recited the Vedas to her, saying ‘see how we 
know it, see how we know it!’ ” The gods, however, 
once more decided to take advantage of their knowledge 
of woman’s nature ; they created the lute, and sang and 
played upon it and amused Vdk, whereupon she returned 
to them. “But in truth, she returned to them vainly ; for, 
she turned away from those engaged in praising and pray- 


1 Sat. Br. V, 2 , I, lo, Tr. by J. Eggeling (in S. B. E. voL xii) 
[Slightly modified.] 
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ing (i. e. the Gandharvas), to dance and song (i. e. to 
Gods). Wherefore, even to this day, women are given 
to vain things ; for, it was on this wise that Vak turned 
thereto, and other women do as she did. And hence, it 
is to him who dances and sings that they most readily 
take a fancy.'' ^ This passage purports to explain that a 
woman has the weal<ness of being emotional or senti- 
mental and can be easily deceived by external appearance. 
It also shows that the fair sex is more sensitive to expres- 
sions of fine arts. As we proceed we shall find similar 
opinion about woman's nature in the Mahabharata and 
other works,® 


1 Sat. Hr. iii, 55, 4, 3-6. 

2 With such views, we may profitably compare the following 
from Dr. A. A. Roback of Harvard: 

“Women, too, are, as many great novelists and essayists 
have remarked, incapable of acting with consistency, and, 
unless moved by pity, are prone to commit many unfair acts 
on various pretexts, chief among which is that, being the 
weaker sex, or the weaker of two of their own sex, or having 
“gone through” more than their rival or expecting to enjoy 
life less than some one else, they aught not to loose at least 
this opportunity of making up for the hardship either already 
endured or in store for them. 

“Consistency Lacking in Woman: — Such a warm cham- 
pion of woman's cause as Moll tries to gloss over this 
character defect by an explanation which leaves much to be 
desired. AVhen women', he writes, *are so- frequently denied 
the sense of justice, it is... a matter of the present motive 
preventing other considerations from presenting themselves.'' 
(A. Moll: “Sexualitat imd Charakter” : Sexual-Probleme ; 
Zt. f. Sexualw'ft. u. Sexualpolitik, 1914, VoL X). What is 
this but an admission of the fact that they are not considerate 
of others, in other wards, that they Jack the impulse to apply 
to others the same measure as they apply to themselves? 

“We hear it said and repeated almost ad nauseam that 
women are prompted by their feelings rather than by their 
reason. But such a hollow statement possesses no scientific 
value. Many women reason well enough at the very time they 
are supposed to be guided by their feelings. Their reasoning, 
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In the epic^^ the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, the 
question of the position woman could be studied from 
so many points of view: And the views expressed are not 
always free from contradiction of each other, as we shall 
see presently. 

The Ramayana is a glorious illustration for the Hindu 
of the ideal woomanhood. Sita is prepared to cast off all 
the luxuries of the palace and accompany her husband to 
the forest. She is one of the five ideal women of India; 
even the mere memory of the names of these five is said 
to purge the sinner of his sins. Ahilya, (the wife of sage 
Gautama), Draupadi, Sita, Tara (wife of Brihaspati), and 
Mandodari (the wife of Ravana, the enemy of Rama), 
are the five ladies. On the eve of Ramans departure to 


however, lacks consideration for others. It is the element of 
consistency alone which is wanting— a gap which is some- 
times filled by the substitute of pity. If the above time- 
honoured and apparently universal belief about the main- 
springs of woman’s conduct is to be invested with any 
psychological meaning, we should necessarily hold to one or 
the other of these alternatives; either that women, on the 
whole, are born with stronger Instinctive tendencies, or else 
the consistency urge is weaker in them than in man. The 
former alternative does not seem plausible, more especially 
as the maxim of parsimony would lead Us to explain the 
phenomenon through some weakness in the one factor rather 
than in the many. 

^^It is, therefore, not in the relative strength of the in- 
stinct that we shall find the reason for the lack of objectivity 
in female conduct, but in the relative weakness of the funda- 
mental principle of conduct which has its root psychologically 
in some mechanism making for consistency.” (Italics by 
the present writer). — A. A. Roback: ^*The Psychology of 
Character”, and Ed. (1931) pp* 488-89. 

With the above quotation from Roback, cf, Freud’s 
view: “It may be admitted that women have but little 
sense of justice, and this is no doubt connected with the 
preponderence of envy ip their mental life”. — rFreud: “New 
Introductory Lectures on Psychoanalysis” (1934) pp. 134 ff- 
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the forest, Rama declared to Sita that he had no heart to 
take her with him and make her suffer so many hardships ; 
against this she argued thus ; 

“My lord, the mother, sire and son, 

Receive their lots by merit won ; 

The brother and the daughter find 
The portions to their deeds assigned. 

The wife alone what’er await. 

Must share on earth her husband’s fate ; 

So now the King’s command which sends 
Thee to the wild, to me extends. 

The wife can find no refuge, none, 

In father, mother, self or son : 

Both here, and when they vanish hence. 

Her husband is her sole defence. ' 

In the Mahabharata, there are some notable instances 
which illustrate how women used to take upon themselves 
the task of directing man on religious and social question. 
Thus, a lady named Sulabha discusses the problem of 
attaining moksa. ® It is a fairly long discourse. Sulabha 
who was “gifted with yogic powers’’,’ had really come 
to test the knowledge of King Janaka. Both of them ex- 
changed whatever he and she had to say on the problem. 
After “hearing the words of Sulabha fraught with ex- 
cellent sense and reason’’. King Janaka could not reply 
thereto.* Again, the Brahmin preceptor {guru) of King 
Senajit, cites to him the authority of the verses sung by 
a courtesan (vesyd) called Pingala {pingalayd gitd gdthd) 
on the problem of life, death, and knowledge. ® In the 


1 Rama. (Tr. by Griffith) ii, 27. 

* Maha. Santi. 321, vs. 20-192. 

* ibid. 321, 16. 

* ibid. 321, 193. 

* Maha. Santi. 174 (In the Mahabharata, this story is narrated 
by Bhishma to Yudhisthira.) 
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Vanaparva, again, Draupadi gives a long lecture to 
Yudhishthira and Bhima upon certain problems of con- 
duct and morality. ^ 

In a later Parva, Draupadi is once more found giving 
a long discourse* to her husband on his duties as a 
Kshatriya. Yudhishthira, disgusted with war and its evil 
effects, is in favour of renunciation of all wordly affairs. 
But Draupadi reprimands him for this foolish idea of his. 
“If,” says she, “these brothers of yours had been sane, 
they would have locked you up with all the unbelievers 
(in a prison) and taken charge of the government of the 
earth. The man, who, on account of feeble intellect, acts 
thus never succeeds in winning prosperity.” 

Let us try to find out some more light on the question 
from the views on woman expressed in the Mahabharata 
itself. In the Anusasanaparva we are told that 
Yudhishthira requested Bhishmapitamaha to enlighten 
him regarding the nature of women {stri'mm svabhdvam).^ 
“It is said that woman is the root of all evil, and that she 
is narrow-minded,” says Yudhishthira.* Bhishma replies 
to him that, in a sense, the female is naturally a temptress 
and a lurer ;® moreover, she is not endowed with strength 
of will enough to resist temptation ; therefore, she always 
stands in need of protection by man.* “Amongst women, 
both kinds are to be found ; that is, those who are virtuous 
and those who are not so. The virtuous women are highly 
bles.sed. They are the mothers of universe.” Besides, 
we are told that those women, who are sinful, and of 
wicked conduct, can be ascertained by marks (lakshma) 
expressive of the evil that is in them, which appear 

1 Maha. Van. 28 fl. 

* Santi. 14 (The whole adhyAya). 

* Maha. Anu. 38. i. 

4 ibid, 'striyo hi ttvulam doshanam laghuchitid hi tdh smritSh/. 

® Maha. Ana. 38-39. 

^ Maha. Anu. 43, 19. 
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on their persons.* The face, in Bhishma’s opinion here, 
seems to be the index of a woman’s character.® It is 
because of this natural weakness of her character that she 
is not to be held as much responsible as a man for her sins. 
Woman should not be condemned altogether as a sinner 
because she naturally lacks the strength of mind to resist 
temptations. “...Woman commits really no offence’’, 
says Chirakarin, referring to Indra’s adultery with his 
own mother by duping her. “It is man only who commits 
offences. By committing an act of adultery, only the man 
becomes sullied with sin... Women can commit no sin. It 
is man who becomes sullied with sin. Indeed, on account 
of the natural weakness of the sex as shown in every act, 
and their liability to solicitation, women cannot be consi- 
dered as offenders.’’* The Rishi Ashtavakra, who went 
out in search of knowledge of the nature of woman, is in- 
formed in a similar manner of “the lightness of the female 
character” by the celestial lady to whom he approached 
to obtain the knowledge.^ 

In another Adhyaya in the same Parva we find Bhishma 
speaking in terms of high reverence about woman. 


1 ibid. 43, ig-21 ; ^^striydh sddhvyo mahdhhdgdh sammatd 

lokamdtarah I dhdrayanti mahim mjannimdm savana- 

kdnanam j / asadhvyaSch&pi durvrittd . . .Ivijneyd I'akshanair 
dushtaih svagdimsahajair nripajl, 

2 For a modern discussion of the problem, see Ludovici: “The 
Choice of a Mate/', Part II, pp. 239 seq., where he discusses 
the question of physiognomy, human points and morphology, 
as avenues of approach from the visible to the invisible, in 
order to know the man or the woman. 

* Maha. Santi. 266, 38 & 40 : ''evam stn ndparadh^ioti nara 
emdparddhyatijvyuchcharan§cha mahadosham nara evdpard-- 
dhyatil /ndparddhosti ndrlrmni nara evaparddhyati/sarva- 
k&rydparddhyatvdn ndpar&dhyanti chdngandh / / 
'^aparadhyatv&t^anurodhyatv&t alpahalatvena sarvathd 
purushadhinatvaf' — Nilakantha's commentary. 

* ibid. 19-21, 
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"Women should always be adored and treated with love 
(piijyd Idlayitavyd).”^ Where women are treated with 
honour, the very gods are said to be propitiated; and 
where women are not adored all acts become fruitless 
[sarvdsiatrdphaldh kriydh).^ If the women of a family, 
on account of the treatment they receive, indulge in grief 
and tears, that family soon becomes extinct. * Those 
homes which are cursed by women meet with destruction 
and ruin as if scorched by some Atharvan rite ; such homes 
loose their splendour ; their growth and prosperity cease.* 
Bhishma further tells Yudhishthira that Manu, on the eve 
of his departure from this world, made over women to 
the care and protection of men ; for he knew that women 
are weak, that they would fall an easy prey to the seduc- 
tion of men, that they possess a sensitive temperament 
which quickly responds to any offer of love or affection 
and also that they excel in sincerity (or truthfulness).® 
‘‘There are others among them who are full of malice, 
covetous of honours, fierce in nature, unlovable, and 
impervious to reason. Women, however, generally 
deserve to be respected. Do ye men show them honour !” * 
The execution of the dharma of man depends upon 
woman ; all pleasures and enjoyments also entirely depend 
upon her ; men should therefore serve women and bend 
their wills before them.’ In childhood, the father is her 
guardian ; the husband protects her in youth ; when she 
becomes old, her sons protect her ; therefore, at no period 

1 Maha. Anu. 46. 5. 

* ibid. 5-6. 

» ibid. 6. 
ibid. 7. 

5 ibid. 8 : /‘abalah svalpakaiiplnah suhridah satyajishnavah / ” 
{“svalpa Ishadayasena apaneyah hcmpino guhyachchhiidatia- 
pataydsam sadyahuryd iiyari/iafe"— Nilakantha.) 

® ibid. 9. 

ibid. 10: "strlpratyayo hi vai dharmo, mtihhogascha 
kevalahiparicharyd namaskHmstadayatta hhavantu vahj. 
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of her life can a woman enjoy unrestrained freedom. ‘ 
Women are the dieties of prosperity ; the person who 
desires affluence and prosperity should honour them. ^ 
We are also told in the Mahabharata that the Goddess of 
Prosperity (srife)® resides within the woman, who is given 
to truth and sincerity and who adores the gods,‘‘ who is 
pleasing and merry in appearance, and is blessed and 
gifted with virtues ; ® and the Goddess avoids those 
women who are inclined to sinfulness, and uncleanliness, 
or impurity, or who are fond of disputes and quarrelling, 
or are indolent, sleepy or inclined to laziness, or those 
who often visit other people’s houses, or those who lack 
modesty.® 

Uma, the wife of God Siva, was once asked to 
discuss the subject of woman’s duties with a view to 
give an authoritative statement to the world, so that 
the course of conduct laid down by her “will be 
followed from generation to generation ;’’ ’ she is then said 
to have given a detailed description of what a woman 
should do and what she should not do {stridharmah}.^ 
These dharmas are generally in agreement with what has 
been said already in connection with the wife’s duties in 
the family, — to serve her husband and his elders, to act 
as her husband’s companion in the performance of all 

1 ibid. 14. 

® ibid. 15: "sriya etSM striyo ndma sathdryd hhidirnich- 
chhat& I pdlitB-ni grihltd. cha irih stri bhavati bhSmta/”, 

® Maha. Anu ii. 

■* ibid. II, II : “satyasvabhdv&rjavasamytitdsii vasdmi devad- 
mja.puiik 3 .su j” . 

® ibid. II, 15 : " pnyadar§an 3 su saubhagyayuktdsu gunan- 

vitasu/. 

“ibid, ii, 12-13: "parasya veimabhimtdm alajjam jpapa- 
machokshdm avalehinlm cha vyapetadhairyam kalahapri- 
ydmchal fnidrabhibhutdm satatam iayaridm evatnvidham 
tarn parivarjaydmif ". 

’ Maha. Anu. 146. 10; "lokeshvesha gatih sada”. 

: 8 ibid. 42; , 
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dhdrmika acts, to be sweet in speech and manners, and 
so forth. ^ 

In the Anusasanaparva we are told that on the whole 
the woman cherishes a deeper attachment for her children 
than man.* The woman, in general, is said to be capable 
of loving more strongly and more profoundly than man.’ 

The same Epic has opined that woman should not be 
forced to marry or live with a person whom she dislikes 
or even does not like. It says ; “Manu does not speak 
highly of the practice of a girl living with a person whom 
she does not like. Living as a wife with a person whom 
she does not like, produces disgrace and sin".^ And there 
is an instance in Mahabharata in which a woman was 
not merely saved from marrying one whom she disliked, 
but was also given assistance to marry the man of her 
choice : Bhishma captured the three daughters of the King 
of Kasi in order to marry them over to his brother ; but 
the eldest intimated to him that she had already fallen in 
love with the King of Saubha who had accepted her love 
and that she would have chosen only himself in the 
svayamvara arranged by her father. Whereupon, 
Bhishma, who was himself well-versed in dharma 
{dharmajnah), after consultation with Brahmanas learned 
in the Vedas, sent her back to the lover of her choice. ’ 

If we turn our attention from the Epics to the Smritis, 
we meet with similar conceptions about the nature and 
the status of the woman. 

Thus, Manu says that “women must always be honour- 
ed and respected {pujyd bhushayiiavydscha) by the 

1 ibid. 33-37. 

^ Maha. Anu. 12, 46: striyastmhhyadhikah sneho 71a iatha 
purushasya vai*\ 

ibid. 12. 52: ^'striydh purushasamyoge prtiirabhyadkikd'* ; 
and 12. 54: ^^^evarn striyd tnahdrdja adhtkd pf%tiruchyaie^\ 

* Maha. Anu. 44. 23. 

Mah§. Adi. 102. 
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fathers, brothers, husbands and brothers-in-law who 
desire their own welfare”. And, “where women are 
honoured {piijyante), there the very gods {devatah) axe 
pleased, but where they are not honoured, no sacred rite‘ 
yields rewards”. The family (Waw) in which women 
(jdmayah ^‘lema.le members of the family) are passing 
their lives in suffering will soon crumble to pieces 
{vinasyatyusu). One who desires prosperity (bhutihama) 
of family life should always respect the women-folk of 
the house. * In the family {kule) in which the wife {bhdryd} 
is pleased with the husband, and the husband feels happy 
with the wife, prosperity (kalydnam) always resides.* The 
householder {grihi) should always try to maintain peace 
with the female members of the house.* These statements 
by Manu do not give us much knowledge of the specific 
social status of the woman, but they give us a knowledge 
of the general attitude towards her in the family. * 

In Manu’s opinion, women were created by the al- 
mighty to be mothers, just as men were created to be 
fathers ; therefore, he says, it has been ordained by the 
Dharmasdstras that all the activities belonging to dharma 
and yajna have to be performed by man and wife to- 
gether.® Now, a maiden may be given in marriage, even 
though she has not attained the proper marriageable age, 
if a handsome suitor of equal varna and excellent qualities 
{utkrushtdya) is found. But, on the other hand, a maiden 
should never acquiesce in her guardian’s desire to give her 
away to a man of bad character or even destitute of any 
good quality {gunahindya}. She should rather prefer to 


* "kriyah — Yag&diknyah” — KuUuka. 

* Man. iii, 55-59; cf. Yaj. i, 82. 

’ ibid, iii, 60 ff. 

‘ ibid, iv, 180-81 ; cf. Yaj. i, 157-8. 

® See also Chapter v, pp. 227 ff. 

* Man. ix, g6. 
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remain unmarried in her father's house till her death 
{amara'mt). Or, as we. have pointed out elsewhere, she 
may wait for three years after she has attained the age of 
puberty (niMwafi), after which period, if her guardians 
have failed to arrange for her marriage, she may herself 
(svayam) choose her match who may suit her {sadnsam) 
and marry him. * 

This seems to give a good deal of freedom to the 
unmarried girl in the family at least in the matter of 
choosing her life-companion. But at other places, Manu 
and other Smritikaras are not prepared to allow any kind 
of independent activity to women,* without consultation or 
permission of the male members of the family ; as already 
pointed out, she is subject to the guardianship of the 
father during her childhood, of her husband during her 
youth, and of her sons after the death of her husband. 
She is not allowed to do anything independently 
(svdtantryena) even in her own home.* Vatsyayana, who 
generally holds more liberal views than Manu about the 
fair sex, also looks upon unrestrained independence for 
women with disapproval ; for he gives instructions as to 
the manner and the ways by which the citizen {ndgaraka) 
should protect his womenfolk (antahpura)* and his wife 
(dura).^ 

We have also seen how the Smritikaras have disposed 
of some of the samskaras, intended to sanctify the human 
body, in the case of the woman. In her case, they are to 


1 Man. ix, 88-92; also cf. Yaj. i, 64: Vis. xxiv, 40-41; Vas. 
xvii, 69-71; Gau. xviii, 20-23; Bau. iv, i, n-14. 

* Man. V, 148: ( — na bhajet stn svatmtraiam). 

* Man. V, 147-48 {na sv&tantryena kartavyam kinchitkaryam 
griheshvapi) cf. also', Yaj. i, 85-86; Vis. xxv, 12-13; Vas. 
V, 1-3; Gau. xviii, i; Bau. ii, 3, 44-5; Kat. 930; and Man. 
ix, 2-3 {na stri svatantryamafhati). 

* Kam. V, 6; iv, 2, 72-84. 
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be performed without the recitation of sacred texts. * 
Again, for woman, the nuptial ceremony (vaivdhiko 
vidhih) is equivalent to the upanay ana or initiation cere- 
mony of males ; serving the husband (patisevd) is. 
enquivalent to serving the teacher (gwrit), and residing in 
the husband’s house and doing her household duties 
{grihdrtho) is equivalent to the daily sacrifices and wor- 
ship of fire {agnipankriya) by man.* Sacrifice by a woman 
displeases the gods ;* indeed the woman who offers an 
agnihotra sacrifice (burnt oblation) will sink into hell 
(narake).* 

Harita informs us that there were two kinds of women, 
the Brahmavddinis , i. e., those versed in metaphysical 
knowledge, and sadyovadhvah, i. e., those who preferred 
to lead the life of a married housewife. ® Therefore, says 
Harita, women are not on the same level of status as the 
Sudras ; for, he argues, the three cannot be pro- 

duced from the womb of a Audra.® Therefore, he further 
proceeds, women must also undergo sacramental rites 
with Vedic mantras.’’ But Madhavacharya, who quotes 
the above verses of Harita, declares that this applied to 
women of ancient times. And, in support of this view, 
he also quotes Yama, saying that women were formerly 
entitled to be initiated with the sacred mantras, and also,, 
to teach the Vedas and recite the Sdvitrl. * 


'Man. ii, i6; Yaj. i, 13; Vis. xxvii, 13. 

* Man. ii, 67; cf. Yaj. i, 13; Vis. xxii, 32. 

* Man. iv, 206. 

* Man. xi, 36-37. 

* Harita. xxi, 23 (Quoted by Madhavacharya, in “Para^ara- 
samhita”, Ed. by IslartipQrkar, VoL i, Pt. ii, pp. 82-84). 

* ibid. “ruL iudmsamOh Hriyah na hi iudrayonau kshatri- 
yavaUyS. jayante” (Har. xxi, 20-21). 

’ibid, “tasmat chhandusB. striyah samskaryah” f (Har., 
xxi, 12). 

* ibid, “pura kalpe tu naripfim...” See p. 137 f., 
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A woman in her monthly course is regarded untouch- 
able. The husband should not approach {ndpagachchhet) 
his wife, even though he may be mad with desire 
ipramatto pi), when she is in her courses ; nor should he 
sleep with her in the same bed ; if he does so, his wisdom 
(prajnd), energy (tejo), strength (balam) sight {chakshur) 
and vitality {ayukhaiva) shall diminish.^ Such a woman 
becomes touchable or pure (vikddhyati) again by taking 
bath after the period is over.* A person even by merely 
touching {sprishtvd) a woman in her monthly course him- 
self becomes impure and untouchable ; he becomes pure 
(sudhyati) by taking a bath.* It is also said that the mouth 
of a woman is always pure.* And this is explained by 
saying that it is to be regarded as pure for the purposes 
of kissing or other intimacies. * Yajnavalkya has also said 
that woman inherits purity from the God Soma, sweet 
speech from Gandharva, and perfect purity again from 
Agni ; therefore, women are always pure {medhya).^ 
This, again is explained by Mitakshara, by saying that 
women should be regarded as pure {kddhah) for the 
purposes of touching or embracing {sparklinganddishu) . ’ 

Manu has a rather peculiar -opinion about the nature of 
the fair sex in general. “It is the nature of women to. 
seduce men in this world ;* for that reason the wise never 
remain unguarded {na pramadyanti) in the company of 
females (pramadasu). ® For, women are able to lead astray 
not only the ignorant, but even a learned man, and make 

’ Man. iv, 40-42; cf. also Yaj. i, 138. 

* Man. V, 66; Yaj. iii, 20. 

Man. V, 85; Yaj. iii, 30. 

■* Man. V, 130; {nityamdsyoun iuchi stTindm). cf. Yaj. i, 187; 

Vis. xxiii, 49; Bail, i, 9, 4 ; Vas. xxviii, 8. 

® See Mitakshara, on Yaj. i, 1S7. 

® Yaj. i, 71, 

* Mit. on ibid. 

■* (saabh&va esha n&rtn&m nafSn&miha dOshanam). 

* Man. ii, 213. 
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him a slave of lust and anger (kamakrodhavasanugam).^ 
Therefore, one should not sit in a lonely place with even 
one’s own mother, sister or daughter ; for the senses are 
powerful {balavdn indriyagramo) and master even a 
learned man.® Manu calls woman the temptress, 
{pramadd), a noun derived from the verb pm-mad, which 
means ‘to intoxicate’, or ‘to inflame with passion’. The 
derivation itself may speak suggestively in respect to the 
nature of a woman. But we have already seen that there 
are similar opinions expressed in the Mahabharata too; 
we therefore need not charge Manu as being the only 
writer with such a view of the woman-kind. 

In the iamily, the grihastha should regard his daughters 
as the highest objects of tenderness ; he has to bear their 
offences without resentment.* A true householder should 
respect his elder sister and father’s or mother’s sister, 
as his own mother (matrivad).* The mother is the most 
venerable person in this world — -even more than the 
father. The father is a hundred times more venerable 
than the teacher, but the mother is a thousand times more 
venerable than even the father. ® The mother’s place in 
the family affairs is on the same footing as the father and 
the teacher. One should always do what is agreeable to 
these three, even though one may be grievously offended 
by these.* When these are pleased one gets all the re- 
wards in this world and the next. As long as they live one 
should always inform and consult them about all that he 
proposes to do “in thought, word or deed for the sake of 


1 ibid, ii, 214. 

* ibid. 215. 

* Man. iv, 185: "duhitd kripanam param...tasniddetaira- 
dhlkshiptah sahetisamjvarah soda / /. 

‘Man. ii, 133; 'matrivad vrittmv&iishthel' : cf. Vis. xxxii, 3. 
® Man. ii, 145; Yaj. i, 35; Gau. vi, 51; Vas. xiii, 48. 

•Man. ii, 225: ‘ndrten&pyavamantavya ; cf. Vis. xxxi, 1-3; 
; Gait. xxi,: :i5i Ap.: i,' 14, 6. 
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the next world. Every other dharma must be regarded 
as subordinate to the dharma of honouring these three.* 
Obedience to father, mother as well as elder brother is 
expected of every person. * These and the Guru, the 
teacher, should never be offended. * One who castes off 
(tyaj St) his mother has to pay the very high penalty of 
six hundred paws such a man, moreover, should never 
be invited® at any sacrificial ceremonies (havyakavyah). 

Women who have no one to protect them, who are 
barren, who have no sons, whose family is extinct, widows 
who are faithful to their departed husbands, and women 
afflicted with diseases, have to be given protection by 
the King. So also, the King must protect the property 
of such women, and punish their relatives in case they 
misappropriate their property during their life-time.* 

Sex-union with sisters by the same mother, with un- 
married maidens, with females of the lowest castes, with 
the wife of a friend, or with the wife of a son, is a mortal 
sin — a mahd-pdtakaf such conduct is equivalent to viola- 
ting the Guru's bed, and has the same punishment pres- 
cribed. ® Sex-union with a woman given to drinking is a 
minor sin {upapdtaka) which must be punished by the ex- 
pulsion of the man from his caste.*® 


^ Man. 235-36: 'tat tat nwedaydt tebhyo mano-vak*kaya- 
kafmabhih* ; ci. Vis. xxxi, 6. 

® Man. ii, 237: "esha dharmah parah sakshdd iipadharmo'nya 
uchyate'\ 

^ Man. ii, 225-37; Vis. xxxi, 1... 

Man. iv, 162; Ap. i, i, 14; Gau. xxi, 5. 

5 Man. viii, 389; Yaj. ii, 237 ; Vis. v, 163. 

«Man. iii, 157; Yaj. i, 224; Vis. Lxxxii, 23, 29. 

^ Man. viii, 28-29; Vis. iii, 65. 

«Man. xi, 59; Yaj. iii, 231; Vis. xxxvi, 4-7; Gau. xxi, i; 

Bau. ii, 2, 13; Ap. i, 21; 8-9, 17-18. 

® Man. xi, 171; Yaj. iii, 233; Vis. xxxiv, 2; Liii, i; Vas. xx, 
15-16; Gau. xxiii, 12-13, 32, 

w Man. xi, 67; Yaj. iii, 236-37; 239; Vis. xxxvii, 13, 31, 33; 
Gau. xxi, I, II ; Vas. i, '23. 
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The husband of a widow who has remarried must not 
be entertained at a sacrificed Such a woman is called a 
punarbhu, and has no social status ; and her husband 
would be generally censured in the society. 

The one great issue which presents itself to our mind 
when we consider the position of woman in India, is with 
regard to her relation to the scheme of the dsramas. The 
women, along with the Sudras, are not taken into account 
so far as the management of life through the dsrama stages 
is concerned. The explanation given for the exclusion of 
women from the dsrama scheme is that her life is so much 
related to man, and that the lives oi the grihcLStha and 
his dharmapatni are mutually adjusted according to the 
Dharmasdstra. We have already seen, for example, in 
the Chapter on Education, how the nuptials and the life of 
a housewife are considered for the woman as equivalent 
to the brahmacharya and the grihasthdsrama oi man. 
There is historical evidence, as we have narrated else- 
where, that vdnaprasthdsmma and samnydsdsrama were 
available for women ; and in actual practice, according 
to the Hindu theory, with the permission and consent of 
the husband, a woman could enter the vdnaprastha or 
the samnydsa dkama, just as a man can enter these with 
the consent of his wife. Usually, of course, the man and 
wife enter these two dsramas together, in theory at least. 
So far as the first dsrama is concerned, however, the great 
question that presents itself to us is : Why should woman 
be denied the right and privilege to learn and to teach 
systematically, which the male individual gets and 
gathers and may also impart- — ^why should that discipline 
and purpose during the Brahmachary dsrama be denied 
to the woman.? Apart from the few names of women- 
teachers that we had noted, almost all teachers were 


1 Man. iii, i66; Yaj. i, 224 ^Gau. xv, i6. 
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males. Is the natural inherent difference to be regarded as 
such a defect in the female sex as to be the cause of the 
absence of such rights in the case of woman The answer 
to all this is given by saying, as we have seen, that the 
dhama for the woman to learn is the home. Woman’s 
part was perhaps supposed to be in the conserving and 
propagation of the race ; and these functions were pro- 
bably thought to be naturally inherited by her, and as not 
in need of training through the d'smmas, as man required. 
Also, the burden of maternal duties was probably thought 
to be too heavy to add any other liabilities upon her. It 
is extremely difficult to decide to what extent this can be 
proved to be true. The woman is also denied many of the 
samskdras including that of upanayana. Here also, she 
is supposed to become a dvijd when she marries. Now, 
the explanation offered in support of all this seems to 
amount to this, that the lives of nian and woman after 
marriage were considered as one and the woman could 
never be thought of independently of married life. But 
then, in this connection, the questions of perpetual widow- 
hood, absence of divorce, and absence of a public career 
for woman are three issues very difficult to answer . Also, 
if the theory that the life of man and woman who are 
married to each other, is one and sacred, be granted as 
true, how could it be possibly maintained that man may 
marry, under any circumstances, more than one wife? 

These are the ways in which the womankind was judg- 
ed in old India. The judgements may often seern con- 
tradicting each other and at places even self-contradictory . 
She is a devatd (goddess) as well as a pramadd (seducer). 
She is truth-loving and yet she has weakness of character, 
lack of judgement and of equilibrium of mind. She is the 
queen of the house, but she does not deserve freedom 
and independence, even in the family affairs. What may 
apparently seem as a contradiction of statements, how- 
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ever, is in truth, not a contradiction. The Sastrakaras and 
the Epic and other writers have viewed the problem of 
woman from different points of view and during different 
periods. And since at each time the universe of discourse 
is changed, the views opined appear to be contradictory. 
Thus, from the point of view of family stability and 
happiness, the woman is to be respected and honoured ; 
and, in view of the inherent weakness of her nature she 
is conceived as needing the protection of man, and to that 
extent, dependent on man. But if we are minded to look 
at the Hindu conception and treatment of womankind 
on the whole, we must admit that the Hindu seers have 
honestly and sincerely made repeated inquiries into the 
problems of the nature and position of the fair sex for the 
maintenance, growth and development of the best and 
the noblest of the human heritage in any society. It may 
be that due to several reasons, which must have formed 
the signs and characteristics of the times, they seem to be 
conservative in one cycle and liberal in another regarding 
certain aspects of the life of woman ; but, along with these 
and inspite of these strong opinions, or even prejudices, 
against the nature of woman, the Hindu sages have never 
failed woman in giving her entire due as a maiden, a 
wife, a mother, a householder and as a matron in the 
economy, upkeep and exaltation of the family and its best 
traditions. 
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CHAPTER VII 

The Four Varnas 

We have already noted the fact that just as the asrama- 
dharma is formulated more with reference to the conduct 
of the individual’s life in the world, so there is another co- 
ordinate system, devised by the Hindu, called the varm- 
dharma which is formulated more with reference to the 
society in which the individual lives. ^ Of course, both 
the kinds of dharmas concern themselves with the organi- 
sation* and management of the individual as well as the 
group or the society ; but the difference may be said to 
lie in the manner of approach and emphasis in the organi- 
sation of man and his activities in regard to the two kinds 
of dharmas. In the scheme of the dhamas, the problem 
is approached from the point of view of the training of 
the individual through specifically provided environments 
at different stages of his life ; in the varim-orgamzaiion, 
on the other hand, the problem is considered from the 
point of view of the larger group, and the individual’s 
position is defined in this group with reference to his 
innate nature, tendencies and dispositions. We have 
already considered the dsrama scheme and its purpose 
and method in the preceding chapters. In this chapter 
we take up the uarwa-organisation for our review. We 
may begin with the views of Hindu thinkers of old on the 
problem of "uarna-organisation, and then, in the light of 
this, we shall try to evaluate the same. 

I 

There are several passages in the oldest Vedic literature 
dealing with the origin of the 'Wfflfwas- The oldest is the 

1 See the opening remarks in Ch* II. 
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hymn in the Purusha-sukta of the Rigveda which says 
that the Brahmana varna represented the mouth of the 
Pwriw/ja,— which word may be translated as ‘the Univer- 
sal Man’, referring perhaps to mankind as a whole,— 
the Rajanya (i. e. Kshatriya) his arms, the Vaisya his 
thighs, and the Sudra his feet. ‘ Zimmer and others have 
held the opinion that this Purusha hymn was a later inter- 
polation and that the institution of caste was not Rigvedic, 
but of later origin.* But it has been shown that there are 
other passages, apart from the Purusha Sukta, in which 
the division of society into varnas, though not in the rigid 
form of later times, is mentioned. Thus, in Rig. VIII, 35, 
16-18, the three varnas, the Brahma, Kshatram, and 
Visah are mentioned, while in Rig. I, 113, 16, the four 
varnas are referred to thus : “One to high sway (i.e. 
Brahmana), one to exalted glory (i.e. the Kshatriya), 
one to pursue his gain (i.e. the Vaisya) and one to his 
labour (i.e. the ^udra),— all to regard their different 
vocations, all moving creatures hath the Dawn 
awakened.’’* Further, the division into four varnas is 
here mentioned with reference to the duties of each varna. 
Haug’s opinion on the origin of the institution of caste 
seems to be correct. “It has been of late asserted,’’ he 
observes, “that the original parts of the Vedas do not 
know the system of caste. But this conclusion was pre- 
maturely arrived at without sufficiently weighing the 
evidence. It is true that caste system is not to be found 
in such a developed state ; the duties assigned to the 
several castes are not so clearly defined as in the law- 
books and Puranas. But nevertheless the system is already 


* Rig. X, 90, 12. 

*Colebroke: Miscellaneous Essays i, p. 309 note. 

MaxMiiller: Ancient Sanskrit literature, p. 570; etc. (From 
Muir: Ori. Sanskrit Texts i, p. 12 f.) 

® Dutt: “Origin and Growth of Caste in India” Vol. I (1931), 
T-:39- ■ 



known in the earlier parts of the Vedas, or rather presup- 
posed. The barriers only were not so insurmountable as 
in later times.” ‘ 

Let us take up the passage from the Purusha-sukta, 
quoted above, for our consideration. Here in this passage, 
an allegorical meaning is suggested by the whole sufe to 
with reference to the Purusha and the creation of varnas 
from his limbs. The Purusha is described as being him- 
self ‘‘this whole universe, whatever has been and what- 
ever shall be.”® Further, we are also told that the moon 
sprang from his mind (manas) the Sun from his eye, 
Indra and Agni were created out of his mouth, and air 
or wind from his breath.® Again, from his navel arose 
the atmosphere (antariksham), from his head the sky, 
from his feet 'the earth (bhumi), and from his ear the four 
quarters (disah) ; in this manner, the worlds were created. ‘ 

The passage in Rig. X, 90, 12 has been interpreted 
as having an allegorical significance behind it from an- 
other point of view also. ® Thus, the mouth of the 
Purusha from which the Bahmanas are created is the 
seat of speech. The Brahmanas therefore are created to 
be teachers and instructors of mankind. The arms are 
symbol of valour and strength ; the Kshatriya’s mission 
in this world is to carry weapons and protect people. It 
is difficult to interpret that portion of the hymn which 
deals with the creation of the Vai^as from the thighs of 
the Purusha, But the thigh may have been intended to 


* Quoted by Dutt; Origin & Growth of Caste, i, pp. 3 ®‘ 39 * 
He also mentions that OWenberg and Geldner held similar 
views. 

* Rig. X, 90, 2; “pumsha euedam sarvam yad hhiitam 

yachcha bhavyam”. 

•’ ibid. X, 90, 13. 

* ibid. X, 90, 14. 

‘ See Haug. “On the Origin of BrShma^iism”, p. 4, (Quoted 
by Muir: “Ori. Sansk. Texts, Vol. i, p. 14). 
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represent the lower portion of the body, the portion which 
consumes food, and therefore the Vaisya may be said to 
be created to provide food to the people. The creation 
of the :Sudra from the foot, symbolizes the fact that the 
;Sudra is to be the ‘ ‘footman” , the servant of other varnas. 
The whole social organization is here conceived symboli- 
cally as one human being — the ‘‘Body Social”, we may 
say — with its limbs representing the social classes based 
on the principle of division of labour. 

We also find that in the Vedic Period there were no 
restrictions as regards particular occupations for persons 
belonging to a particular varna. Thus, a person born as 
a Brahmana may take to the occupation of a physician 
without thereby in any way degrading his social status, 
‘‘With Soma as their sovereign lord the Plants hold 
colloquy and say : Oh king, we save from death the man 
whose cure a Brahmana undertakes.”^ A Brahmana 
rishi says : ‘‘I am a poet, my father is a physician, 
my mother a grinder of corn. With our different 
views, seeking after gain, we run as after cattle.”* 
The Ribhus were skilful artisans ; and yet they were 
given high divine honours.* And, of the descendants 
of the Brahmana rishi Bhrigu, some were reported to be 
expert in the art of making chariots.'* There is no trace 
of heredity defining the occupation of an individual . 

The Sudras of the Rigvedic period seem to be no other 
than the non-Aryans, the Dasas or the Dasyus who 
differed from the fair-skinned Aryas on account of their 
black complexion (fern fewflftvacfe), fiat-nose, unintelligibi- 
lity of speech, absence of sacrificing among them 
{ayajnan), absence of the worship of god amongst them. 


I Rig-. X, 97, 22; From Dutt: Op. Cit. p. 59. 

* Rig. ix, 1 12, 3; From ibid. pp. 59-60. 

* Rig. i, 161, i-s; From ibid. p. 6. 

* Rig. x, 39, 14; From ibid. p. 60. 
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and the prevalence of foreign customs which they followed 
{anyavrata),—aU. of which were obviously strange to the 
Aryas.f They were kept by the Aryans as slaves. There 
is no obvious explanation of the term Sudra which later 
came to signify the Dasas ; it is, however, suggested 
that ‘Sudra’ was probably the name of some prominent 
Dasa tribe, and, in course of time, the word became 
synonymous with the whole community of slaves, by us- 
age, just as at Athens the term Karian became synony- 
mous with the word slaves. * 

It has also been shown that there were no restrictions 
in the Rigvedic society in the matter of diet and drink 
between the different varnas such as we find in the later 
society. * Whatever food or drink was usual was common 
to all the varnas. So too, there was no “higher” or 
“lower” varna for matrimonial alliances.* “There were 
no definite restrictions on intermarriage between the 
different classes of the Aryan race ; in fact there was no 
necessity, as the different groups in society, whatever 
might be their occupations, were by complexion, features, 
language and creed practically homogeneous. Nowhere 
in the Rigveda is any mention of a Vaisya being- regarded 
as less pure than a Brahmana, and of social intercourse 
between the two as degrading to the latter”.® There are 
no instances recorded of mixed marriages in the Rigveda. 
But this happened, perhaps, as Dutt observes, due to the 
fact that the jdtis as separate communities prohibiting 
intermarriages did not exist in the Rigvedic period.® 
Several instances, however, happened in the Rigvedic 


i ibid. p. 60-63. 

* Dutt; op. cit; and in “Camb. Hist. Ind.” — Ch. x, “Life & 
Customs in the Sotras”, by Hopkins, p. 234. 

* See Dutt. op. cit. pp. 64 
■* See ibid. pp. 68 ff. 

" ibid. p. 68. 

® See Dutt: ibid. 
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period and recorded in later literature, of such mixed 
marriages, are in fact known to us, like those between 
Yayati and Devayani, Dushyanta and Sakuntala. Both 
these are instances of marriages between Kshatriya and 
Brahmana. Similar are the cases, mentioned by the com- 
mentator, ‘of a rishi Syavasva marrying the daughter of 
Kshatriya King Rathaviti ; of the marriage of King 
Asanga with a woman of Angirasa family f and of a rishi 
Kakshivan marrying the daughters of King Svanaya. * 
From the above account during the Vedic period, the 
varnas seem to have been ‘open classes’, to use a term 
of Cooley. ‘ They were not watertight compartments, the 
membership of which was determined by virtue of heredity 
only; they were, to use Cooley’s words again, “more 
based on individual traits and less upon descent.’’® 
Gradually, however, the varnas came to be distinguish- 
ed from each other. Each varna became more and more 
marked off and separated from the other. The four varnas 
came to be addressed in four different ways, differing in 
degrees of politeness as indicated by the terms &hi, 
dgachchha, adrava and adhava to be used for welcoming 
persons of different varnas.^ Different sizes of funeral 
cakes (pinda) were prescribed for different varnas.’’ When 
reciting the Gdyatrl mantra the: three varnas were to start 
each with different word : the Brahmana with ‘BhUh’ , the 
Kshatriya with ‘Bhuvah’ and the Vaisya with ‘Svah’.^ 
Indeed, the Satapatha Brahmana says that the varnas 
are created from these words in their order, the Brahmana 


‘ On Rig. V, 6i. 

® Rig. yiii, 134. 

* Rig. i, 126; (From Dutt: Op. Cit. pp. 68-69). 

* See his “Social Organization”, Ch. xxi. 

* ibid. p. 239. 

«Satapatha Br. i, i, 4, 13; (From Dutt; Op. Cit. pp. 85 ff). 
’Sat. Br. xiii, 8, 3, ii. (From ibid). 

* Sat. Br. ii, r, 3, 4. (From ibid). 
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being created from the word Bhuh, the Kshatriya from 
Bhuvah and the Vaisya from Svah.^ Further, the 
Brahmana is asked to use Patdsa wood for sprinkling 
purposes at sacrifices, the Kshatriya to use Nyagrodha 
wood, and the Vaisya to use AsvaUha wood.* According 
to the Aitareya Brahmana, the Brahmana varna must 
recite the Guyatrl metre, the Kshatriyas the Trishtubh 
metre, and the Vaisyas the Jagatl metre at the initiation 
rite.* According to the Taitirlya Brahmana, the 
Brahmana varna should perform their sacrifice during the 
spring, the Kshatriya varna during summer, and the 
Vaisyas during autumn. ‘ Thus, a gradual increase in the 
distinction between the different varnas in terms of differ- 
ent rights and privileges is noticeable as we pass on from 
the Rigvedic literature to the Brahmanic literature, viz., 
in the Samhitas, the Brahmanas, and the Upanishads, 

In this later period, the 5udra still held the position of 
a menial labourer or slave ; and, he was still a non-Aryan. 
Even then, there was less restriction upon him ; and, he 
was at times allowed the liberty of even taking part in 
sacrificial ceremonies.® Instead of the three varnas, 
mention is now usually made of the four varnas together, 
the :5udra also finding a place along with the three other 
varnas. The prayer goes, for instance ; “Bestow splend- 
our on our Brahmanas ; bestow splendour on our 
Kshatriyas ; bestow splendour on our Vaisyas and 
5udras ; bestow splendour upon me.”® In the Satapatha 
Brahmana, a 5udra attends to a Pitrimedha Yajna;’’ the 
Chhandogya Upanishad relates a story about a Brahmana 

iSat. Br. ii, 1-4, ii, ff. (Muir: Ori. Sansk. Texts, i, p. 17). 

* Sat. Br. V, 3-2, ii; (From Dutt. Op. Cit.). 

* Ait. Br. i, 5, (From ibid). 

* Taitt. Br. i, i, (From ibid.). 

® .<?at. Br. i, I, 4, II. (From ibid.). 
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teaching the sacred knowledge to a 5udra, and accepting 
in return from him rich gifts and also his daughter. ^ Even 
in the account of the creation of the varnas, the Sudra 
finds a place equal to the other narraa5 in position. 
“He lauded with one {ekayd astuvata),— living heings 
were formed ;... He lauded with three, —the Brahmana 
was created ;...He lauded with fifteen, — the Kshatra was 
created ;... He lauded with nine teen, ^ — the Sudra and 
the Arya (i. e., Vaisya) were created.’’® In another 
passage again, the four narwos are referred to as having 
sprung from the divine element of Agni in each of the 
varnas ; through the divine Brahmana a human Brahmana 
is created ; through the divine Kshatriya a human 
Kshatriya sprang ; through the divine Vaisya a human 
Vaisya is originated; and through the divine Sudra a 
human Sudra is created. * 

Though the ;5udra was now accepted as belonging to 
a fourth varna along with the three other varnas and 
though he was given some freedom with regard to atten- 
dance at sacrificial parties, he was not yet quite free from 
many of the old disabilities. Thus, he had for himself 
no right to perform a sacrifice like the three higher 
varnas. * His duty continued to be, as in older times, to 
serve the other varnas. He might attend a religious cere- 
mony only to wash the feet of persons of the other varnas, 
and that because his very origin was out of the feet of 
Prajapati (Creator).® He had no god ; and consequently 


1 Chhand. Up. iv, 2. (From ibid). 

* Vajasaneya Samhi. xiv, 28 ff. ( = Taittiriya Samhi. iv, 3, 
10, i) — Muir : Ori. Sansk. Texts, i, p. 18. 

* Sat. Br, xiv, 4, 2, 27 {t=Br. Up. i, 4, ii ff.) — Muir: ibid 
Vol. i, p. 19. 

* Sat. Br. iii, i, i, 10 and Panchivimia Br. vi, i, ii; — from 
Dutt: p. 104. 

® Taitt. Sam. vii, 1,1. (From ibid). 
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he could not perform sacrifices.' He would not be even 
spoken to directly by any person who is engaged in per- 
forming important sacrificial rites. “Every one cannot 
obtain this_, for the gods do not associate with every man. 
but an Arya, a Brahmana or a Kshatriya or a 
Vaisya ; for, these can perform a sacrifice. Nor should 
one talk with every body except only with an Arya, a 
Brahmana or a Kshatriya or a Vai%a ; for, these can 
sacrifice. If any one has occasion to speak to a Sudra, let 
him say to another person : ‘tell this man so and so’. 
This is the rule for an initiated man’’.* Kven the touch of 
a Sudra to articles like milk, meant for use of a sacrifice, 
was prohibited. * 

There seem to be no restrictions during this period of the 
Brahmanas and Samhitas as regards marriages between 
the Varnas, excepting perhaps the restriction upon marri- 
age with a 5udra male or female by a member of another 
varna. There are not, however, many instances specifi- 
cally mentioning the absence of such restrictions ; but that 
may be due to the fact that no particular attention was 
attracted by inter-varna marriages, as in all probability 
they must have been very frequent and not exceptional. 
The Atharva Veda declares at one place that a 
Brahmana’ s claims to marry a Vaisya girl must be given 
priority to the claims of a Vaisya youth.* Of course, 
cases are pointed out, where marriage of a man of a 
higher varna with a Sudra woman was looked upon with 
disfavour. Kavasa Ailusa was expelled from a sacrifice 
because his mother was a das*; but he was re-admitted 
after the gods had shown him special favour.® Another 
man Vatsa, in order to prove himself a,s born of Brahmana 

1 Panch. Br. vi, i, ii; (From ibid). 

* Sat. Br. iii, i, i ; (From Dutt. p. 104). 

» Taitt. Br. iii, 2, 3; (ibid. p. 105). 

* Ath. Ved. V, 17, 9 (ibid. p. 109). 

® Ait. Br. ii, 19; Kaush. Br. xii, i, 3; (From ibid p. 110),. 
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parents, had to walk through fire unharmed, before he 
was admitted to be present at a sacrifice. * 

Of the Upanishads, the Brihadaranyaka gives us an 
account of the origin of the varnas in this way : In the 
beginning there was Brahman only. But alone, he could 
not prosper well («a vyabhavat). Therefore, he further 
created a form or a pattern or type with a view to make 
progress {sreyo rupam), viz. the Kshatra ; this consisted 
of the gods Indra, Varuna, Soma, Rudra, Parjanya, 
Yama, Mritya and Isana... Still, however. Brahman iomd 
that it could not fare satisfactorily ; therefore, it created 
the Faisya-hood {visam) in the form of the gods Vasus^ 
Rudras, Adityas, Visvedevas and the Maruts. Even theni 
Brafewflw could not make good progress; so it created 
^iidra Varna in the form of the god Pushan. In spite of 
these creations, again, Brahman did not develop well; 
therefore, he still further created the propitious form 
(sreyo rupam) viz. Dharma. The earthly varnas are, in 
the opinion oi Brihaddr any akopanishad, thus created out 
of these divine varnas.^ This theory does not refer to 
any social gradation amongst the varnas. On the contrary, 
each varna, as also the dharma for them, were conceived 
as all created with a view to contribute to the social 
welfare. Regarding birth in a particular varna, the 
Ghhandogya tells us that this depends upon the nature 
of our deeds in the former birth. Those who are of good 
conduct here, will attain good birth as Brahmanas or 
as Kshatriyas or as Vaisyas. But those who are of bad 


I Panch. Br. xiv, 6, 6; (ibid). 

* Brih. Up. i, 4, 11-15. 

* Professor Ranade, in “A Constructive Survey of Upanishadic 
Philosophy”, p. 60, observes in this connection: “In this 
unorthodox theory, we have the origin of the earthly caste- 
system on the pattern of a heavenly caste-system almost in 
the manner in which the ectypes in Plato’s theory of Ideas 
are merely replicas of the archetypes”. 
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conduct here, will be born again as dogs, swines or out- 
castes here, only the first three varnas are mentioned. 
In all these views, however, there seems to be no refer- 
ence to any status or an idea of ‘higher or lower’ , between 
the three i>arwas. * 

II 

(0 

There is a great deal of theorizing in the Epic and the 
Dharmasdstra literature on the problem of origin and 
development of varnas. There were no distinct castes in 
the Krita Yuga, according to the Mahabharata. * At 
other place, the sage Bhrigu says that only a few Brah- 
manas were first created by the great Brahman. ^ But 
later on, the four divisions of mankind — the Brahmana, 
Kshatriya, Vaisya and 5udra were created. The com- 
plexion (varnah) oi the Brahmanas was white (site),® that 
of Kshatriyas red (lohitah), that of the Vaisyas yellow 
(pitakah), and that of the l^udras black {asitahy^thus does 
the rishi Bhrigu explain his theory of the origin of the 
varnas to Bharadwaja. But Bharadwaja asks : If the vari- 
ous varnas had to be distinguished simply by means of 

^ Chhand. Up. v, lo, 7. 

® In Chhand. viii, 14, also, only Brahmana, Rajan, and Vli, 
are mentioned. 

« Maha. Vana. 149, 18: (cf. also Rama. Uttar, xxx, 25-26) 
'"ekavarna maya hiiddhya prajah srishtah tafka prahhoj 
ehavarnah...'^ and, ^^tasam nasti vise sho hi dat^ane 
lakshane'pi vafT'; and, Bhag. Fura. ix, 14, 4; '*eka eva 
piira vedah..,eko'gnir varna eva ckaj 

^ See Maha. Santi. 188, i -17, for the views of Bhrigu given 
here. 

^ Nilakantha comments: ""varnah sMivikam mjasam tammam 
misram cheti, svachchhatv&disamyM gimavriftam varna- 
sahdena uchyatej*'. Thus^ "sHah^sattvagimah; lohitaJh^ 
rajogunah; pitakah :=^rajastamcmymiUrah ; asifaJi =z tamo-- 
gunah\ 

0T# 
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due to falling away from the duties of their own order, 
became members of the other three varnas. All the four 
varnas, therefore, always possess the right to perform all 
the dharma and yajna duties.”^ Those of the mankind, 
further, who through their ignorance, fell away from their 
prescribed duties, and led a loose life (svachchhanddchd- 
r&cheshtitdh), formed themselves in the various lower 
castes (jdtayah), viz., in the Pisachas, the Rakshasas, the 
Ghosts or the Evil -spirited (pretah), and the various 
mlenchchha jdtis.^ The theory of the origin of the tJamas 
from the various parts of the Creator’s body also finds a 
place in the Mahabharata. Thus the Brahmana is said to 
have originated from the mouth of the Brahman, the 
Kshatriya from his arms, the Vaisya from his two thighs, 
and the $udra from his feet. * The Brahmana was created 
to preserve the Vedas and the other scriptures, the 
Kshatriya for ruling the earth, holding the rod of punish- 
ment, and protecting all other creatures, the Vaisya for 
supporting the two other orders and himself by cultiva- 
tion and trade, and the Sudra to serve the three orders 
as a servant.* 

But theorizing about the origin and the distinction 
between the four varnas does not end with these views 
only. King Janaka asks a very pertinent question to the 
rishi Parasara on this subject : The whole of mankind 
has sprung from Brahman. Now, it is a law of nature, 
and the Srutis too say the same, that the offsprings share 
in common the nature of that from which they are created. 
Therefore, all the men on earth must have been of one 
varna when they were created. Whence, then, did the 

1 ibid. Santi. i88, 1014: 'Htyetaih karmabhir vyasta dvija 
varnantafam gatah / dharmo yajnahfiya^ tesham nityani ii(i 
pratishidhyate I / • 

® ibid. Santi. i88, 17-18. 

^ ibid. Santi. 72, 4-5. 

^ ibid. 72, 6-8. 
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distinction start ? Parasara replies thus : It is true that 
the offspring begotten by one “is none else than the be- 
getter himself” ; but, if “the soil and the seed are in- 
ferior, the offspring born of these will be inferior”. Now, 
proceeds the Rishi, though mankind originated from the 
great Brahman himself, all did not spring from the same 
part of his body ; the Brahmanas sprang from his mouth, 
the Kshatriyas from his arms, the Vaisyas from his thigh 
and the l^udra from his feet. But it is to be remembered 
again that only these four uarwas were created, originally ; 
all other classes beside these ‘ ‘are said to have originated 
from an intermixture of these” {samkarajdk smritdh). In 
this manner, for instance, were the sub-sections in the 
Kshatriya "aarwa created, h 

Finally, there is a theory, advanced by the great 
Bhishnra himself, as to the origin of several castes apart 
from the four The theory in short, is this : 

Originally, Prajapati created the four varnas only (chd- 
turvarnyam cha kevalam) and laid down their respective 
duties {chdturvarnyasya fear-mawi) for the sake of Yajna.^ 
However, a person from any of these varnas was allowed 
to marry women from his own varna, and from the varnas 
immediately below his own. Now the offspring begotten 
of a wife of his own varna and of a wife from a varna 
immediately below his own, belong to their father’s 
varna ; but the offspring begotten of a wife remoter than 
one varna below his own, should belong to the varna of 
his mother. Thus, a Brahmana may take four wives, one 
from each of the varnas ; and the sons from his Brahmana 
and Kshatriya wives would be Brahmanas like their 
father, while his son of his Vaisya wife, would be a 
Vaisya, and that of his iSudra wife would be a Sudra. In 

• Santi. 297, 2-9; he gives a list of fourteen of these like the 
Stenas, Sutas, Nishadas, SvapSkas, and others. 

* Maha. Anu. 48, 3. 
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this way, again, a Vaisya’s son from either a Vaisya or 
Sudra wife would be a Vaisya like his father. So far, it 
is all without much complexity ; but this does not explain 
the rise of more than four castes. For the offspring born 
in any of the way so far enumerated would have a place 
either in his father’s varna or in his mother’s varna. To 
explain the existence of the various other castes, Bhishma 
advances the other part of his theory : It is when a person 
cohabits with a woman of higher varna than his own that 
the offspring so born is regarded as being outside the pale 
of the four varnas.^ Such a son is “the object of derision 
with the four principal varnasJ Sin lies therefore, in a 
woman’s intercourse with a man of a varna lower than 
her own, not in a man’s intercourse with a woman of a 
lower varna. So, Bhishma explains, that by permutations 
and combinations of marriages of the former type, the 
several castes have come into existence. " 

( 2 ) 

The theory that the four •yawas proceeded from the 
limbs of the creator is also held by Manusmriti.* And, 
in order to protect this whole universe (son; asy a) separate 
duties and occupations have been assigned to the differ- 
ent varnas (prithakkarmdnt) hy him.® Manu then goes 
on to eulogise the Brahmana varna as the supreme 
creation of God.® He further emphatically declares that 
these Brahmana, Kshatriya, Vaisya and Sudra are the 
only varnas existing ; there is no fifth varna. ’ 

Manu’s theory of the origin of mixed castes is, in- 
certain respects, different from that of the Mahabharata. 

1 Anu. 48, 4-28. 

® ibid. 48, 9: ^'cknUirvafnyavigarhitam'\ 

- Anu. 48, 4-29. 

^ Man. i, 31. 

^ Man. i, 87* 

^ ibid. 92*96. 

" Man. X, 4; also Yaj. i, 10; Bau. i, 16, i ; and Vas. ii, 1-2. 
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■Sons begotten by twice-born men {dimjas, i. e. 
Brahmanas, Kshatriyas and Vaisyas) of wives from the 
immediate lower class belong no doubt to the i;ar«a of 
their fathers ; but they are censured on account of the 
fault inherent in their mothers {mdtridosha) J Such is 
the traditional (Jawatawa'l law (vidhih) applicable to 
children of a wife from a varna only one degree lower 
than her husband’s.* The real “mixture” of varnas 
(varnasamkamh) therefore arises with offsprings born of 
a woman two or three degrees lower. Thus the son born of 
a Brahmana father and Vaisya mother woiffd be called 
an Ambashtha ; that born of a Brahmana father and a 
Sudra mother would be called a Nishada, and so on.® 
The mixture of varnas takes place in other ways also. Of 
a Kshatriya father and Brahmana mother spring issues 
belonging to the Suta caste; children born of a Vai%a 
father and Kshatriya mother or a Brahmana mother, 
belong to Magadha and Videha respectively, and so on.* 
And inter-marriages between these new castes give rise 
to newer and newer castes, so that the process goes on 
multiplying.® Here in this Hoka (X, ii), Manu has used 
the word jdti as different from varna. This Hoka opens the 
topic concerning offsprings begotten on a woman of 
higher varna by a man of lower varna. Thus the Suta, 
the Magadha and the Vaideha are so named according 
to their jdti (jdtitah). And, in the next sloka, Manu also 
uses the term Varna-samkar ah, mixture of varnas, in this 
connection. ® 

Here, it would be advantageous for us to firmly fix in 
our mind that the "varna theory’ of society is not to be 

' Man. X, 6; Such children arc apasadas (base-born) — x, lo. 

* Man. X, 7. 

* Man. X, 11-13; See Yaj. i, 93-94; Vis. xvi, 4-6. 

* Man. X, 18-45. 

® Man. X, II. 

«Man. X, 12; See also Yaj. i, 90-94. 
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confused with the ‘jati-system’ which we meet with to- 
day in the Hindu society, and which is usually described 
by the term the ‘caste-system’. The word caste was first 
used in India by the Portuguese to denote the several 
jdtis'- which they found existing here, and which continue 
to exist even to this day. Dr. Dutt summarizes the most 
apparent features of the Hindu caste-system of to-day 
by pointing out that ‘ ‘the members of the different castes 
cannot have matrimonial connections with any but persons 
of their own caste ; that there are restrictions, though not 
so rigid as in the matter of marriage, about a member of 
one caste eating and drinking with that of a different 
caste ; that in many cases there are fixed occupations for 
different castes ; that there is some hierarchical gradation 
among the castes, the most recognized position being 
that of the Brahmanas at the top ; that birth alone decides 
a man’s connection with his caste for life, unless expelled 
for violation of his caste rules, and that transition from 
one caste to another, high or low, is not possible. The 
prestige of the Brahmana caste is the corner-stone of the 
whole organization.”® These are the most salient features 
of the jdti system or the caste-system into which the ori- 
ginal varna theory of the Hindus has come to be evolved. 
The word “jdti” originates from the Samskrit word 
“jan” ‘‘to take birth”, while the word “varm” would 
mean ‘‘colour”. Varna has also been derived from “vri” 
“to choose”, meaning accordingly, ‘‘choice of vocation”. 
Anyway it has nothing to do, in its origin, to the purely 
hereditary principle involved in the word jdti. 

The view that “varna” and “jdti” are distinct and 
‘‘essentially independent”, though ‘‘by the reaction of 
principles on fact the two institutions may have become 

1 N. K. Dutt: “The origin & Growth of Caste in India”, p. i. 
Also, P. Masson-Oursel & Others: “Ancient India and 
Indian Civilization”, p. 78. 

«Dutt: ibid, p, 3. 
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fused together” later ond was put forward by E. Senart j 
this is generally accepted by both Iranian and Vedic 
scholars like Geldner and Oldenberg, as well as by Indo- 
logists like Barth and Jolly.* This theory ‘‘supposes a dis- 
tinct value for the two terms” jMi and varna.^ Senart has 
shown how the Aryans first used the word “Trya P^’ama” 
in Rigvedic literature to distinguish themselves from the 
"Ddsa Varna”, the enemies of the Aryans.* In the 
opinion of Senart, the word varna was used to denote 
the distinction between the Aryas and the non-Aryas; 
but it ‘‘was later split up, if I may so express it, so that 
it might apply no longer to these two primitive varnas, 
but to more numerous categories. It has not lost all traces 
of its origin. It does not signify caste in general and in 
the strict sense, but only ‘the four castes’ while the 
castes which are actually found in practice and which do 
not truly correspond with this theoretical fourfold division 
into varnas, were designated by the law-books by the term 
"jdti”.* The water-tight compartments of the jdti-sy&tem 
therefore are due to later Brahmanic interpretation of the 
term varna, and, ‘‘to interpret the Vedic testimony by 
the Brahmanic theory of a more recent age, is to reverse 
the true order of things.’” 

Ill 

(0 

Let us next take into consideration the classification of 
duties with reference to the varna scheme. Bhishma, with 
an obeisance to the Dharma Deity, opines that the control 

^ Senart: Caste in India (Tr. by Ross, 1930), p. 153, 

® Masson-Oursel : Ancient India Si Indian Civilization, p. 83. 

® ibid. p. 83. 

^Senart: Caste in India, pp. 122-23 (following Zimmer). 

5 Senart: ibid. p. 128. 

^Senart: ibid. pp. 128-29. 

Senart: ibid. p. 126. 
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of anger, speaking the truth, justice or equity or fair- 
mindedness {samvibhdgah), forgiveness, begetting child- 
ren of one’s own married wife, pure conduct, avoiding 
quarrel, uprightness {drjavam), and the maintenance of 
one’s dependents [bhritya],- — these are the nine duties, 
common to ail the four varnas (sdrvavarnikah) . ‘ Then fol- 
lows the familiar division of dfearwas among the four 
varnas. Thus, teaching, self-control and the practice of 
(austerities) are the specific [kevalam) duties of the 
Brahmanas ; study, protecting people, performing sacri- 
fices, making gifts, are the specific duties of a Kshatriya ; 
study, making gifts, celebrating sacrifices and acquiring 
wealth by fair means are the specific duties of a Vai%a ; 
and the ^udra, created “as the servant of the other three 
varnas” should never amass wealth (samchayam) for 
himself, for then “he makes the members of the three 
superior orders obedient to him. By this he would incur 
sin.’’* He is to be maintained by the three other varnas.* 
Whatever he possesses, belongs to his master.^ Sacrifice, 
the ^udra can perform ; but he is not held competent to 
recite svdhd and sadha, or any other Vedic mantra.^ 
“Sacrificing, of course, is as much sanctioned for the 
5udra as for the other three.’’® There are two kinds of 
sacrifices which are common to all varnas , — the sacrifice 
in the form of faith or belief (sraddhdyajna) in god and 
dharma, and what may be called the mental sacrifice 
(yajno manishaydY in the sense of cultivating a discipline 
of non-attachment to material possessions. ® Therefore, 


1 Santi. 6o, 7. 

* ibid. 60, 8-29. 

* ibid. 60, 31. 

ibid. 60, 36. * ibid. 60, 37. 

« ibid. 60, 40. ’ ibid. 60, 44-45. 

* Nilakantha comments: “taths. cka manase devatoddeiena 
dravyaty&g&tmake yajne sarve varn& adhilkriyante, 
ityarthah” . 
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says Bhishma, the moral (nirnayah) of varna-dharma is 
that members of all the varnas should always, and by 
every possible means in their power, perform yajna.^ 
There is nothing in the three worlds equal to yajna ; 
therefore, it is said that every one, with his heart free 
from malice, and with implicit faith as the sacred founda- 
tion of his acts, should perform yajna to the best of his 
abilities and fullest satisfaction. * 

The Great God Mahesvara gives a similar account of 
the division of duties for the varnas : The duties common 
to all the varnas are ; hospitability towards all {sarvd- 
tithyam), the pursuit of the three-fold objects of life (viz., 
Dharma, Artha and Kama), and giving alms and gifts 
according to one’s means.* Then, some of the specific 
duties of the Brahmana are : observance of fasts, listening 
to the intricacies of dharma, observance of vows laid down 
in the Vedas, attention to the sacred fire in the home, 
constant recitation of the Vedas, performance of sacri- 
fices, and complete abstention from injuring any creature.* 
In addition to the specific duties of the Kshatriya already 
referred to above (p. 299), he should also have “perse- 
verance in acts that have been undertaken’’® by him, he 
should give punishment to offenders proportionate to the 
offences committed, and he should not hesitate to inter- 
fere for helping the distressed. ® The Vaisya’s main duty 


1 ibid. 60, S3; ‘‘'Sarvatha sarvada varnair yashtavyamiti 
niri^ayah ! na hi yajnasamwm kinchit trishii lokeshu vidyatej j. 

* ibid. 60, 54; "Tasm&d yashtavyamityahuh purushena~ 

nusUyatS, j iraddh&pavitramS,iritya yathajakti yathechchh- 

aya/l”. 

* Maha. Anu. 141, 61-79. 

* ibid. 141, 36-41. 

* ibid. 141, 49. 

«ibid. 141, 51-52. 
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is honest trade ; and, as usual, the Sudra’s duty consists 
in attendance upon the three other varnasA 

For the Smritis, the common dfearmas for the four 
varnas are : abstention from injury to any living creature 
(ahiwsa), pursuit of truth {satyam), abstaining from un- 
lawfully appropriating what belongs to another (asteyam), 
purity of conduct and life (saucham) and control of sense- 
organs {indriyanigrahah, indnyasamyamah) ;* to this, are 
also added self-restraint (damah), forgiveness (kshamd), 
uprightness {dr javam) and generosity {ddnam).* The 
specific dhamas of each of the varnas are the same as 
noted above by us from other sources/ Manu summarizes 
them by saying : “Among the several duties, the most 
commendahle (visishtdni) are, teaching the Veda for the 
Brahmana, protecting the people {rakshanam) for a 
Kshatriya, and trading (vdrtd) for a Vaisya"/ 

In times of distress (dpatsw), however, the Brahmana 
may follow the occupations of the Kshatriyas ; or he may 
even follow the occupations of the Vaisyas, if he is not 
capable to perform the duties of Kshatriya {asaktak 
kshatra-dharmend) A Only, there are certain reservations 
in this rule ; the Brahmana should not, even when follow- 
ing the Vaisya’s occupations, sell wines, salt, sesaraum 
seeds, animals having manes, bulls, honey, meat and 
cooked food, under any circumstances. ’ It follows, of 
course, that a Kshatriya could follow the Vaisya’s occupa- 
tions in such times of distress. Whether the three higher 


Mbid. 141, 55-57: “Suirasha. cha dvijatishii” / . SuhUsha 
means, literally, ‘desire to hear’. 

* Man. X, 63; Yaj. i, 123; Vis. ii, .16-17. 

* Yaj. i, 123 . 

* Man. i, 88-91; and x, 74-80; Yaj. i, 118-19; Vis. ii, 5-9 etc. 
cf. supra, pp. 298-300. 

® Man. X, 80. 

« Maha. Santi. 78, 1-3. 

’’ ibid. 78, 4-5. 
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varnas could follow the Sudra’s occupation of service is 
not mentioned at all ; but, it seems that they could not do 
scrunder any circumstance. In all such relaxations of rules 
of dharma, the particular time and place is viewed as of 
fundamental importance. For, says Bhishma, dharma 
may become adharma and adharma may become dharma 
according to time and place (desaMla) ; such is the signi- 
ficance and power of time and place. ^ 

The Dharmasdstras , too, have similar relaxations on 
the prescribed occupations and duties of the four varnas 
in times of distress. Thus, a Brahmana who cannot main- 
tain himself by means of the occupations specially pre- 
scribed for him alone, may adopt the Kshatriya’s mode 
of life. If he is unable to subsist even by this, he may 
adopt the Vaisya’s mode of life, i. e., trade, agriculture 
and cattle-rearing. The Kshatriya of course can adopt 
the Vaisya’s mode of living during times of distress. But 
here again there are reservations; the Brahmana and 
the Kshatriya, when living upon agriculture, must care- 
fully avoid injury to animals ; and, when they have to 
take to commerce, they may sell the commodities which 
the Vaisya sells, with the exception of cooked food and 
sesamum, stones, salt, cattle, human beings, dyed cloth 
as well as cloth made of hemp or flax or wool, fruits, 
roots, medical herbs, water, weapons, poison, meat, 
soma, perfumes of all kinds, milk, butter, oil, wax, sugar, 
beasts of the forest, birds, liquors, indigo, lac, and all 
one-hoofed beasts.* Further, a Vaisya who is unable to 
subsist by following his own duties and occupations {sva- 
dharmma) of trade and agriculture, may maintain him- 
self by following the Sudra’s mode of life.* 


^ ibid. 78, 32 : "bhavatyadharmo dharmahi dharmadharmS- 
vuhhavapi/karansd deiakMasya deiakslah saiadriiahj J . 

* Man. X, 81-89; YSj- ‘ill 32-39; Vis. Liv, 18-21. 

* Man. X, 98. 
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But the noteworthy point for Manu is that one should 
under no circumstances adopt the mode of life prescribed 
for the vama or varnas ‘higher’ than his own.* “It is 
better to discharge one’s own dharma incompletely [or 
imperfectly] {vigunah), than to perform completely that 
of another (na pdrakyah swanushthitah)” 

In general, during times of famine or in dire necessity 
when one is in danger of dying for want of food, accept- 
ance of such a thing as a dog,* or a cow,* from even a 
Chandala,* for the purpose of eating, is no sin. A person 
accepting such food on such occasions “is no more tainted 
by sin than the sky by mud.’’* Manu further gives “ten 
modes of subsistence’’ {dasa jivanahetavah) open to all 
men in distress. These are: learning, mechanical arts, 
work for wages (bhritih), service (sevd), rearing cattle, 
trade (vipanih), agriculture, contentment (dhritih), alms 
(bhaikshyam) and receiving interest on money (kusidam).’^ 
The rishi Markandeya narrates the story how a 
Brahmana ascetic named Kausika was taught the princi- 
ples of the varnas and their dharmas by a dutiful fowler 
{Dharmavyddha) of Mithila.® This man, whose occupation 
was selling meat, was actually found “selling venison and 
the flesh of the buffalo’’.* The Brahmana was surprised 
to find that this person was acclaimed to have been a most 
virtuous man even though he followed ‘such a dishonour- 
able profession’!*® But Dharmavyadha retorts to the 

^ Man. X, 95-96 : — na tveva jydyaslm vrittim abhimanyeta 
'karhichitj , 

® Man. X, 97. 

® Man. X, 106. 

^ Man. X, 107. 

^ Man. X, lok 

® Man, X, 104. I 

"Man. X, also YaJ. iii, 42* ^ 

^ Maha. Valna. 205, 44. 

^ ibid. 206, II. 
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Brahmana that he was only carrying out the dharma 
prescribed for him by his karma. “Fulfilling the duties of 
my own trade, to which I am already destined by the 
creator, I carefully devote myself, O best of the ‘re- 
generate ones’ (dvija), to the service of my superiors as 
well as the elders;”^ besides, the fowler always spoke 
the truth, never envied any one, used to make gifts accord- 
ing to his means, and lived upon what was left after the 
service of the gods, the guests and his dependents. He 
never spoke ill of any one; and he hated none.* “A 
person, even though born of low lineage, may yet be a 
man of good character. Again, he may turn out virtuous 
even if he be a slayer of animals by birth or profession.”® 
Therefore, virtue does not altogether depend either on 
the birth or on the calling of a person. 

The reason why one is born in a family which has 
adopted a low profession is of course summed up in the 
word karma. “Destiny is all powerful” says the Fowler 
to Kausika. “It is difficult to overcome the consequences 
of our past deeds. This is (i. e., his profession is due to) 
feflrtna-evil, arising from sins committed in a former life.”* 
Whatever is killed by one, moreover, is killed by its own 
karma, the killer being only an ‘ ‘agent in consequence of 
his karma.” ° Each of us is under the influence of his 
karma; and each of us must always try to see in what 
way he can atone for his karma and extricate himself from 
an evil doom.® There are so many ways of expiating this 
karma, viz., by gifts, truthfulness, service of the guru, 
faithfully following the varna- dharma in which one is born, 
virtuous conduct, freedom from pride, abandoning of idle 

1 ibid. 206, 21. 

* ibid. 206, 22-23. 

® ibid. 206, 34. 

* ibid. 207, 2-3. 

* ibid. 207, 4. 

®:jbid. :207, ,20.^^ ^ . 
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talk and so forth. V “There can be said many things as 
regards the goodness or badness of our actions. But he 
who sticks to the dharma oi id.& own varna acquires great 
glory”.* 

The ascetic Brahmana, to whom Dharmavyadha was 
expounding this varna-dha/rma, hecdsne. soon convinced of 
the truth and wisdom of the fowler’s exposition, and 
admitted to Dharmavyadha that he was indeed no Sudra 
at all but a real Brahmana by virtue of his dutifulness. 
“For, the Brahmana who is vain and haughty, who is 
sinful and evil-minded, and who indulges in degraded 
practices, is no better than a Sudra. The Sudra, on the 
other hand, who is endued with righteousness, self-con- 
trol and truthfulness,” continues the ascetic, “is con- 
sidered by me as a Brahmana. A person becomes a 
Brahmana by his own good deeds ; and by his own evil 
karma, he meets with an evil and terrible doom.”’ 

All this suggests a rather different meaning to the 
principles of the varna system as based on one’s karma. 
It means that by following the dharma of one’s own varna 
in this birth, one may be able to be born again in a higher 
varna in the next birth. 

Later, in the same parua in Mahabharata, we are ex- 
plained the meaning of Dharma in an allegorical manner. 
Here Dharma comes in person to meet his foster-son 
Dharmaraja or Yudhishthira. ■* He tells Yudhishthira : 
“fame, truth, self-control, purity, simplicity, modesty, 
steadiness, charity, asceticism, and Brahmacharya are my 
very limbs. Know that absence of cruelty, impartiality, 
peacefulness, asceticism, purity and want of pride are the 
so many avenues of attaining to me.”* 

1 ibid. 207, 21-22. 

2 ibid. 207, 39. 

sibid. 215, 13-15. 

^ Vana. Adhyayas. 31 1 to 313. 
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In Mahesvara’s opinion, also, a person of lower varna 
may attain the status of a higher ■uarwa in the next birth 
by following his own dharma in this birth. ^ The person 
who does not follow his own dharma will be born again 
in a lower Thus, deeds may succeed in securing 

higher varna for one, but not in this life, according to this 
theory. The duties which befall one in this life are due to 
one’s past deeds ; therefore they must be carried out and 
also atoned for by discharging the present dharmas in a 
just manner, if a better life is desired in the next birth. 
So that higher varna is attainable through an evolution of 
births through which the individual attains higher and 
higher merit by dint of his pursuit of dharma. 

( 2 ) 

But there is another view also in the Mahabharata itself 
expressed in clear and unmistakeable terms, that the 
varna of a person at the present is in accordance with what 
he does in the present and not merely with reference to 
his birth. King Yudhishthira, who had earned the title 
of Dharmaraja by virtue of his strict adherence to 
Dharma, expounds this view to king Nahusha in the 
Vanaparva. In his opinion, that person is a Brahmana in 
whom are found the virtues of truthfulness, charity, 
forgiveness, good conduct, benevolence, complete self- 
control and mercy.® “He who is distinguished by these 
qualities is a Brahmana ; and he who does not possess 
them is a Sudra.”* The Sudra who possesses these 
characteristics is no Sudra but a true Brahmana ; and the 
Brahmana who lacks these is no Brahmana but a Sudra.* 
Yudhishthira further points out that it is very difficult to 


lAnu. 143, 1-59. 
2 Vana. 180, 21. 
® ibid. 180, 26. 

^ ibid. 180, 25. 
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classify persons in the four groups of the varnas unless 
we have a knowledge of the personal character of indi- 
viduals as the guiding principle, rather than the mere 
facts regarding their birth ; for, there is “promiscuous 
intercourse amongst all the varnas;” and, “men of all 
the four varnas have been, without restriction, constantly 
begetting children of women of all the varnas” ; and, 
also, because “speech, cohabitation, birth and death of 
men of all the orders are similar in all respects.” “It is 
on this account,” says Yudhisthira, “that the wise have 
asserted that the personal character of an individual is the 
chief and needful thing.”* On this theory, further, every 
person is born a :Sudra ; and he would attain the status 
of one of the three varnas not by merely going through the 
purificatory rites— the various samskdras , — but also, in 
addition, if thereafter he regulates his conduct in accord- 
ance with the rules laid down for the respective varna^ 
We are told that Nahusha was very pleased to see that 
Yudhishthira’s talk evinced his acquaintance with the 
proper knowledge about the subject. * 

In the Bhagavata also we are reminded of the fact that 
varna is to be known and designated by the deeds of a 
person rather than his birth. “If the marks of conduct 
(lakshanam), already explained as indicative of the varna 
of a man be (absent in one person and) found in another, 
then call that person by the varna as denoted by these 
marks (lakshana),”* and not by that of his birth. This 
"lakshana’ also evidently refers to the nature of the person 
as indicated by his deeds. 

The ^ukraniti gives us a similar basis of the four 


1 Vana. i8o, 31-34. 

* ibid. 180, 34-36. 

* ibid. 180, 38. 

* Bhag. Pura. Skanda vii, xi, 35 * — 

‘‘Yasya yallakshariatn proktam ptimso varnabhivyanjakam/ 
yadanyatrapi driiyeia tat tenaina vinirdiiet / j . 
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varnas. Thus, “Not by birth are the Brahmana,. 
Ksliatriya, Vaisya, Sudra and Mlenchehha^ separated, but 
by their respective virtues and deeds.’’* And further, 
in the description of the dharmas of different varnas, the 
^ukraniti classifies men in accordance with what they do, 
and not their duties in accordance with their already de- 
fined position. Thus, one who can protect men, who is 
valorous, is a Kshatriya for the ^ukraniti. And similarly 
about the Other oarTCas. * 

We have already referred to Mahesvara’s view of how 
good deeds would lead to higher varna, by evolution, 
in the next birth. But during the course of the same dis- 
cussion on varna, Mahesvara has also opined that ‘all 
the Brahmanas in this world could be really called 
Brahmanas only on the merit of their conduct or mode of 
living (vrittam) ; and, a Sudra, if he is of good conduct, 
is considered to have attained to a Brahmana-hood.”* 
Even a ^udra, we are told, who has purified his soul by 
pure deeds and who has controlled all his senses, deserves 
to be waited upon and served with the respect due tO' a 
Brahmana — this is what is said by Brahma himself.® And, 
his own opinion also, says Mahesvara, is the same.® 
“Neither birth, nor samskdra, nor learning, nor begetting 
could be considered as cogent grounds for conferring a 
varna of the dvija kind (i. e. one of the first three varnas) 


* A fifth “varna” is here added. 

* Sukra. i, 75-76. 

* ibid, i, 77-88. 

* Maha. Anu. 143, 51 : “ sarvo’yam brShmano lake vrittena 

tu vidhiyate/vritte sthitastu iudro’pi brUkmanatvam 
niyachchhatij 

® ibid. 143, 48 : “karmabhih iuchibhir devl duddhatma 

vijitendriyahjSudro’pi dvijavatsevya Hi brahmS.’hravU 
svayamj j” . 

« ibid. 143, 49. 
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upon a person ; his mode of behaviour {vritti) only could 
be the basis of conferring such dignity upon him.”* 

In the Mahabharata, once more, we find Rishi Bhrigu 
lecturing on 'yarwadfearwa to, Bharadvaja ; and his view 
is noteworthy here in that he explicitly bases the varnas 
on the dharmas, and not the dharmas on the varnas. Thus 
for Bhrigu, he who has been sanctified (samskritah) by 
Jdtakarma and other samskdras, who is pure in conduct, 
who is devoted to the Vedic study, and who is always 
mindful of his vows (nityavrafi) and of truth, — he with 
whom truth, charity, abstention from injury to others 
(adrohah), mercy, modesty {trapd), benevolence, and 
penance are associated — such a person is called a 
Brahmana.* He who follows the duties proper for a 
Kshatriya, studies the Vedas, make s gifts^-and-xaptures- 
wealth, is called a Kshatriya.’ "He who tends cattle, is 
engaged in agriculture and the means of acquiring riches, 
who is pure in conduct and attends to the study of the 
Vedas is called a Vaisya.^ Lastly, ‘‘one who accepts any 
sort of food indiscriminately (sarvabhaksharatih), who is 
prepared to do any work (sarvaharmakarah) , who does 
not study the Vedas, and whose conduct is generally indis- 
criminate (andchdrah) and impure {asuchihy is a Sudra. 
Bhrigu further adds : If those marks as described so far 
of a ^udra are not to be seen in a so-called Sudra, and 
those marks described regarding a Brahmana are not 
observable in a so-called Brahmana, then, such a Sudra is 
no Sudra, and such a Brahmana, too, is no Brahmana at 
all.* This last, is a clear declaration to the effect that a 


‘ibid. 143, 50: ”na ycmir nSpi samskdro na §nitam rm cha. 

swntcdihjkafana.ni dvijatvasya vrittaveva tu kdranamj j" . 

* Santi. 189, 3-4. 
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man’s vama has to be measured by his deeds and mode 
of behaviour, and not merely by his descent or birth. 

jRishi Parasara too gives a similar criterion of the basis 
oi varna as Bhrigu has given above, when he advises 
King janaka on the problem of the varnas. “Brahmanas 
learned in the Vedas”, says he, ‘‘regard a virtuous 
5udra as equal to Brahmana himself. I, however, regard 
such a 5udra as the effulgent Vishnu of the universe, the 
foremost one in all the worlds.”^ Members of the lower 
varnas (nihlndh) may, with the intention and purpose of 
raising their own souls to higher levels (uddidhishavah), 
follow the conduct of the higher though with- 

out mantras.^ To the question of Janaka, whether it is 
birth (jdti) or the deed (fearwa) which pollutes (dushayati) 
man, Parasara answers, that in a sense, both may equally 
pollute man.® However, there is a difference (■nfses/iaw) 
between the two : The man who is sullied by birth, but 
does not commit low acts (papam), is not really sullied 
by the taint of mere low birth ; on the other hand, the 
man who, thought born in a high family (jdtyd pradhd- 
nam), yet perpetrates censurable (dhikkritam) deeds, is 
polluted by such deeds.'* Of the two, birth and deed, 
therefore, it is more or less deeds that pollute man. ® 

There are various instances recorded of the varna of 
persons being known by their deeds : 

The story of ■ Visvamitra, a Kshatriya, becoming a 
Brahmana by dint of his own efforts (baldt), is recorded 


> Santi. 297, 28: ‘'vaidehakatn Sudranvudahweanti dvija 

fnahdrdja ^rutopapann&h / aham hi pa^yami naretidm decant 
viivasya vishnum jagatah pradanamj (The above tr. is 
Dutt’s). 

® Santi. 297, 29-30. 

^ ibid. 297, 31-32 {ubhayam doshakarakam**), 

^ ibid. 297, 32-34. 
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both in the Mahabharata* and in the Ramayana.® It has 
been suggested that the great difficulties which Visvamitra 
had to undergo in order to attain the position of a 
Brahmana are indicative of the fact that such a change 
of varna was not countenanced with much favour. But, 
if we take into consideration the division of varnas as 
based on the dominance of one or the other psychological 
qualities called sattva, rajas and tamas, the difficulties 
which Visvamitra had to undergo will have to be inter- 
preted and assessed in psychological terms rather than in 
terms of the social colour and prejudice which is usually 
given to them.* It is indeed the most difficult task to 
change one’s innate psychic equipment. The actual 
barriers described as being against Visvamitra’s change 
were not social but psychic, since he had to undergo 
severe mental discipline and training in order to transform 
his rajas nature into a life of sdttvica qualities. It was not 
merely the question of change of functions or occupa- 
tions ; it was rather a problem of spiritual transformation. 
And, this view is further confirmed by the nature of the 
several “tests” which Visvamitra had to undergo in order 
to prove his Brahmanahood. 

The story of Parasurama, a Brahmana, who became 
a Kshatriya by profession is too well known to be related 
here.* There are other notabilities in the Mahabharata, 
who were Brahmanas by birth but were Kshatriyas by 
deeds, viz., Dronacharya, Kripacharya and Ashvattha- 
man. All these three attained the positions of Command- 
ers-in-Chief in the Kaurava army. Two Kshatriya 
princes, Devapi and Sindhudvipa attained Brahmana- 


J Adi. 71, 79. 

* BalakSnda LVII, ff. 

*The implications of these qualities are discussed below, 
pp. 313 ff. 

* Maha. Vana. 115. 
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hood.^ So also, prince Vitahavya was able to attain 
Brahmanahood. ® Indra, again, though son of a Brahmana 
by birth, became a Kshatriya due to his deeds (fearwawa).* 

In the Bhagvata Purana many other instances of the 
change of varna are recorded ; Gargya, the son of a 
Kshatriya attained Brahmanahood.* Duritakshaya, Push- 
kararuni, Traiyyaruni and Kavi became Brahmanas like- 
wise.® So again, King Saryati became a great Brahmana 
(brahmishtha) and officiated as a sacrificial priest.® And 
Nabhaga, another Kshatriya Prince, became Vaisya 
owing to his deeds (karmand) Prishadhra, a Kshatriya 
prince, became a :Sudra. * Not only individuals, but whole 
families and communities are said to have attained a 
change of varna in this manner. Thus in the same Purana, 
a whole clan or group of people (gotram) known by the 
name Maudgalya is recorded to have attained Brahmana- 
hood, though it descended from one Mudgala who was a 
Kshatriya. * Then, out of the hundred sons of King 
Rishabha-deva, eighty-one became Brahmanas. And, a 
whole community of Brahmanas is said to have descended 
(brahmahulam jdtam) from a Kshatriya named Dhrishta. 
The Padma-Purana tells us that Vyasa and Vaibhandaka, 
though born of very low origin [asathshetmkule) , were 
respected and honoured as dvijdtis ; and so was Vasishtha 
who was the son of a courtesan {vesydputrah) 

. There are several other instances recorded of change 
of varna, for instance, in the Matsya Purana (L. 88), 

’ Maha. Salya. 40. 

* Maha. Anu. 30. 

*Maha. Santi. 22, ii. 

* Bhag. Pu. ix, xxi, 19. 

“ibid, ix, xxi, 20. 

® ibid, ix, iii. 

’’ ibid, ix, ii. 

®ibid. ix, ii. 

* ibid, ix, xxi, 33. 

Padma Pura. xtvi, 47-48. 
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the Vayu Purana (XCIX, 278 and LVII. 121) and in 
the Harivamsa (XXVII 1469 and XXXII, 1773). 

In the Mahabharata, there are instances recorded of 
intermarriages also between the varnas. King Santanu 
married Satyavati, who was apparently the daughter of 
a Sudra. King Dushmanta (or Dushyanta) married 
^akuntala, supposed to be the ^ughter of rishi Kanva* 
who was a Brahmana. And, King Yayati similarly marries 
Devayani, the daughter of a Brahmana priest 
^ukracharya. * In the Vanaparva, rishi Chyavana is said 
to have married princess Sukanya.® And two rishis, 
apparently Brahmanas, called Narada and Parvata 
have a quarrel over the daughter of a Kshatriya King 
Srinjaya whom each of the two sought to marry. * Such 
instances of intermarriages are many in the Mahabharata, 
and once more suggest that the ■uarwa-barriers were not 
regarded as insurmountable even in such an important 
question as marriage. 

IV 

Of all the attempts of the Hindu thinkers on the 
organisation of the varnas [varna-vyavasthd), the attempt 
made by the Bhagawadgita is perhaps the most out- 
standing and specific ; we shall therefore review this 
theory of the Gita here. The theory classifies society into 
four varnas {chdturvarnyam) in terms of the dominant 
gunas, that is to say, in accordance with one or the other 
of the synthetic moulds arising out of different psychic 
energies ** innate in the biological and psychological 
apparatus of man. In this sense, the gums may be said 
to be the psycho-moral basis of the varita organisation. 

- ibid. 81. 

* Vana. 122. 
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Before we take up the structure of i^arnas, therefore, let 
us here try to envisage the guna-theorj as propounded 
by the Gita : 

The whole karma-kanda or the world of activities is 
said to be a result of the complex intermingling of the 
three gums, viz., sattva, rajas and towa5,Vaccording to 
3ri Krishna in the Gita. He also says: “The whole 
world knows Me not, since they are deluded by 
the effects produced by these gMwas.”* The world of 
human beings is but a part of the whole creation, and, as 
such, it is also fettered by these three gunas.^ Now, of 
the Gunas, sattva is charaeterised by purity (nirmalatvdt) ; 
consequently it is of an enlightening and healthy nature ; 
and, it binds the soul by an attachment to ease or peace- 
fulness and to knowledge. "* Rajas is in essence passion ; 
it is the source of yearnings and clingings ; and it fetters 
the soul in the body with attachment to activity.® Tamas h 
born of ignorance ; it is the source of delusion of all 
souls, binding them by the fetters of heedlessness, sloth 
and sleep.® Sattva, then, bids for a life of ease and peace- 
fulness, rajas for restless activity, and tamas, veiling right 
perception, leads to misapprehensions or follies.’' By 


^ Gi, ii, 45: ^^traigunyarjishaya veda nistraigunyo hhavcirjuna/ 
ibid. vii. 12: chaiv a sdttvika hhcivd rdjasastdmasa^cha 

yejmatta eveti tan viddhi na tv aham teshu te niayij l'\ 

^ ibid, vii, 13 : ^Hribhlrgunamayair hhdvairebhih sarvamidam 
jagat jmohifam nab hijdndti mdm e h hyah paramavyayarn / / ’ ’ . 

^ ibid, xiv, 5: ^^sativam rajas tama iti gundh prakfitisani'- 
bhavdhjnihadhnaiiti mahdbdha dehe dehinamavyayamj 
'‘'ibid, xiv, 6: ^'fatra sattvam nirmalatvdt pralzasakamand- 
mayamj sukhasamgena badhnati jndnasanigena chdnaghaj 
^ ibid, xiv, 7 : ^'rajo fdgdtnvakam viddhi trishndsamgasaniud- 
bhavam / tarn fiihadhndti kaunteya karmasamgena dehi- 
nam/ 

® ibid, xiv, 8: '^famastvajndnajam viddhi mohanam sarvade- 
hindmj pramdddlasyanidrdhhistannibadhndfi bhdrataj / ”. 

'ibid, xiv, 9: sattvam sukhe sanjayayti rajah karmani 

bharata/jndnamavritya tu tamah pramade sanjayatyutaj 
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suppressing ra/as and tamas in a man, sattva rules 
supreme ; by supplanting sattva and tamas, rajas predo- 
minates ; while tamas dominates in a man by suppressing 
sattva and rajas. ^ The sattva quality can be known to 
have been fully developed in man when the light of know- 
ledge shines in his body, through all its gates (i. e. sense- 
organs) that is to say, all his activities show him to be 
a man with understanding. On the other hand, a man in 
whom rajas has waxed full shows signs of greed, under- 
takes and plans various schemes of works, and expresses 
restlessness and longings. * And tamas, when it gets the 
upper hand in an individual, manifests itself through 
ignorance, slothfullness, misapprehension, and a state of 
perplexity.^ 5ri Krishna tells us. further about the 
effects of such a development of the gunas upon the in- 
dividual : The person who dies with the sattva-guna 
fully developed in him, will attain the pure worlds of the 
most exalted who know the Highest.' If, however, he 
dies with the rajas quality developed in him, he will be 
born again amongst those that are bound down to karma. ® 
And, if he dies full of tamas, then he would be born 
amongst the most deluded.’’ The fruit of good deeds, it 
is said, is sdttvika and pure ; of actions full of rajas, the 


' ibid, xiv, lo: "rajastama£chabhibhuya sattvam bhavati 
bhdrata/ rajah sattvam tamaichaiva tamah sattvam rajas 
iathall^\ 

* ibid, xiv, ii: sarvadvlxreshii dehesmin prahdia tipajiXyaiej 
jndna^n yada tadd vidyddvivriddham sattvamityuta / 

'Mbid. xiv, 12: ''lohhah pravrittirdramhhah karmanamakimah 
sprihd J rajasyetdni jdyante vivriddhe hharatarshahha/ / ” . 

-ibid, xiv, 13: "'aprakMo*pravrittUcha pramMo moha eva . 
chaltamsyetdfii jdyante vivriddhe hurunandanaj 
ibid, xiv, 14: *'yadd sattve pravriddhe tu pralayam yah 
dehabhrit/tadottaniaviddm lokdnamaldn pratipadyatej I 
^ ibid, xiv, 15: ""rajasi pralayafn gatvd karmasangishu jay ate f 
tathd pralinastamasi mudhayontshu jayaiej 
^ ibid. 
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fruit or end is misery ; and, the result of actions full of 
tamas is ignorance.' From sattva, again, is achieved 
knowledge, from rajas arises greed, and from tamas only 
misunderstanding, delusion and ignorailce can grow.® 
Now, when a person is able to realise that the doer of 
actions is not himself -but the interplay of grtwas within 
him, and he also fathoms That which is beyond the 
gunas, then, says the Lord, is he able to attain to My 
Being.* When the soul of such a person transcends the 
three gunas which are the cause of the body, he enjoys 
immortality, and becomes free from birth, death, age and 
sorrow.^ ^ri Krishna further describes the marks of such 
an individual who has transcended the gunas {gumtlta) : 
Such a man hates not enlightenment, activity or delu- 
sion,— i. e., from the context, sattva, rajas and tamas , — 
when they are at work or befall him, nor desires them 
when they have ceased their operations ; he is in fact, un- 
concerned, undisturbed by the gunas, remains unshaken, 
unperturbed, thinking that the gunas do and must but 
act according to their natures ; for him, happiness and 
misery are alike ; he abides in himself, i. e., is self-con- 
tained and content with what he is and has ; for him a 
clod of earth, a stone and gold are all alike ; to such a man 
what is liked and what is disliked, praise and censure, are 
the same ; he is the same when honoured or dishonoured, 
the same with friends and foes ; he has abandoned all 


^ ibid, xiv, x6: ^^karmanah sukrutasyahiih sativikam nir- 
malam phalam/rajasastu phalam duhkhamajnanam tmnasah 
phalamj l"\ 

? ibid, xiv, 17: ^^sattvUtsanjayate fnanam rajaso lohha eva 
cha/pramadamohaii tamaso bhavato'jndnameva chaj l'\ 

^ ibid, xiv, 19 ; *^ndnyam gim&hhyah kartdram yada drashtd- 
'nupa^yati/giinehhyaicha pamm vetti madbhdvam so'dhi- 
gachchhati/ j'\ 

ibid, xiv, 20: ^^guridnetdnatitya Mn dehl dehasamudbhavdnf 
janmamrityujardduhkhair mmukto'mntamahiute / /'\ 
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personal claims o£ actions ; and, he serves Me with the 
unswerving discipline of devotion (bhakti-yogena) — Such 
a person is said to have transcended the rule and sway of 
the gunas ; thereafter he becomes fit to attain the eminence 
of Brahman. ‘ Tydga (renunciation) of karma, again, does 
not mean the absolute giving up of doing anything 
{parity ago), or inaction ; such a giving up of all activity 
would partake of the quality of tamasa nature.® On the 
other hand, when feamas are abandoned from fear of 
physical sufierings and pain, it is called rdjasa tydga, and 
will never yield the fruit of a real tydga.^ The real tydga 
is the sdttvika tydga, which, is accomplished when karmas 
are performed because they have but to be performed, 
abandoning all attachment as also the desire for their 
fruit. 

Now, just as Sri Krishna tackles the problem of the 
individual, his inclinations, expressions and aspirations 
in terms of the gunas innate in him, so also does he pro- 
pound and settle the problem of social organisation, social 
relations and social characteristics in terms of the guna- 
theory. The gunas, we may say in the light of our dis- 
cussion so far, are normally inherited from father to son ; 
they get co-ordinated and settled, due to occupational 


1 ^^prakd^am cha pramiitim cha mohanieva cha pandava / na 
dveshti sampraairittdni na nivrittdni kdnkshati/ 
^^udasinavaddstno gunairyo na vichdlycite j gund vartuntd 
ityeva yo^vatishthati nengatej j*" 
saTnaduhkhastikhah svasthah saftiuloshtditnakanchandh j 
iidyapriyapriyo dhnas tulyanindainiasamsiutihji'' 
''yndnapamanayo study as tulyo mitrdripakshayohj sarviiram- 
bhaparity&gl gundtltah sa uchyate j 

mam cha yo'vykhhich&rtna bhaktiyogena sevate / sa gimfin 
saniatltyaitdn brahtnabhuydya halpatej 
— ibid, xiv, 22-27. , 

® ibid, xviii, 7. 

® ibid, xviii, 8. 

* ibid, xviii^ 9. 
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traits, in the individual ; and through the individuals they 
get stabilised in the family and the group or the communi- 
ty. This kind of stabilisation of one dominant guna or 
another in social groups through common environment, 
tradition, home and occupation have their own part to 
play in regard to the settling of emotions, and, ultimately 
in an organised manner, making them permanent in terms 
of the dominance of one guna or the other. Such stabili- 
sation of the predominence of the guwa-tr ait affects the 
heredity of the individual, biologically, psychologically, 
intellectually and spiritually. And this factor is to be taken 
into account when the individual’s relations with the 
society and for the purposes of social order and organisa- 
tion are to be considered. All the karmas necessary for 
the social organisation, upkeep and progress are classified 
in accordance with these psychological apparatuses in the 
individual called gums (guna-karma-vibhdgasah) 

Again, just as the predominant guna in an individual 
determines the general trend of his nature, so also the 
different types of karmas are expected of and imposed 
{karmdni pravibhaktdni) upon different types of men 
according to the gums with which each type is naturally 
endowed {svabhdvaprabhavair).^ Thus, the karmas of a 
Brahmana in accordance with his natural inclinations are, 
leading a life of serenity, self-restrain, austerity, purity, 
forgiveness, straightforwardness, knowledge, wisdom and 
belief in God ; * the Kshatra-karmas, in view of the 
natural inclinations of a Kshatriya, are connected with 
expressions of valour, prowess, courage, alertness, 
bravery, generosity, and giving protection to the weak.'‘ 
The Vaisya-karmas, again, considering his nature, are 
connected with agriculture, trade and merchandise ; and 

^ Gi. iv, 13, 

2 Gi, xviii, 41. 

* Gi. xviii, 42. 

* ibid, xviii, 43. 
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the karmas of the 5udra are of the nature of service and 
attendance of the other varnas^ in respect to the fulfilment 
of their karmas as noted above {paricharydtmakam 
karma). 

We have also seen elsewhere, how in the Mahabha- 
rata too there are theories according to which varnas 
were determined according to the karmas and not by the 
mere fact of one’s birth. There is much semblance of 
this way of determining the varna with the varna theory 
based on the psychological principle of gunas. In the 
Vishnu Purana, once more, we meet with this psychologi- 
cal basis of varna. It is said there that when the Creator 
Brahma desired to create, those in whom sattva guna 
was predominant sprang from his mouth and were known 
as Brahmanas. Those in whom rajas predominated origi- 
nated from his breasts and were known as Kshatriyas. 
Those in whom both rajas and tamas predominated 
originated from his thighs, and were known as Vaisyas. 
Lastly, the ^udras sprang from his feet, and their pre- 
dominant psychological characteristic was tamas {tamah- 
pradhdndh). * The Vayu Puratja gives the account of 
varnas in the same psychological terms.* In the same 
Purana, the division of means of subsistence {vdrtdydm) 
between the four varnas is said to have been done by the 
Svayambhu “according to their tendencies’’ (yathd- 
rabdhah).* “Those of them who were rapacious and des- 
tructive, he ordained to be Kshatriyas, the protectors of 
others. The men who attended on these, fearlessly speak- 


> ibid, xviii, 44. 

2 Vishnu. Pura. i, 6, 3-5; (—from Muir’s Ori. Sanskr. Texts, 
Vol. i, p. 60). 

*Vayu-Pura. ix, 36-42; (—Muir’s Ori. San. Texts, i, pp. 
81-82). 

* The Mark. Pura. has ''yathanyS,yam yathigmiam" , “accord- 
ing to fitness and other qualities.’’ — As noted by Muir, i, 
p. 97 note. 
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ing the truth, and propounding the sacred knowledge with 
exactness (yathubhiitam), were made Brahmanas. ” Those 
engaged in cultivation, etc. were Vaisyas, the providers 
of subsistence {vritti-sddhakdn} ; and, those who did 
menial works were ^udras. * Similarly, in the Bhagawata- 
Purana we are informed that the four varnas are meant 
to follow the four classifications of duties and obligations 
which we have already noted elsewhere. * 

The Sukra-niti speaks the same thing in different 
words. Men are said to be of three classes according to 
their nature and characteristics — sdttvika, rdjasika, and 
tdmasa.* It is these characteristics, and not mere birth, 
that determine a man’s varna. But, for Sukraniti, these 
characteristics determine a man’s varna even before his 
birth, influencing his destiny {prdktana), and yielding for 
him birth in a particular varna.* What the Sukraniti 
really seems to say is that an individual’s birth in a varna 
is not the original determinant of his varna, but that this 
birth itself has been determined by his sdttvika, rdjasika 
or tdmasa kind of tapas (discipline) of his actions in his 
former births. And, what is more, his “intellectual dis- 
position’’ in this birth too is determined “according to 
the effects of his deeds in the previous births’’ (prdkkar- 
maphala).^ This is similar to the theory that we have 
met with at one place in the Mahabharata, where it is 
explained by Mahesvara. 

V 

We may now consider modern views on the classifi- 
cation of a Society into different groups in general, and 

1 Vayu-Pura. ix, 160-165; — ^from Muir. Ori. Sansk. Texts, i, 
pp. 86-87. 

* Bhag. Pura. vii, ii, 14-24. 

* Sukra. i, 69-72 ; etc. 

* ibid. 73-92i 

® ibid, i, 89-92. 
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on the castes in particular. This will serve to enlighten 
us regarding the genesis of social classes and their effect 
upon the social organisation ; on the other hand, our 
view of the Hindu conception and theory of the varnas 
may also offer criticisms against the opinions generally 
held in modern times on the problem of social classes. A 
mutual criticism of the Hindu view of social classification 
into the varnas and the modern views of social classifica- 
tion in the West, may thus enable us to arrive at a proper 
formula of society such as is likely to function with the 
best possible results. 

Western students of social institutions have been 
recently pointing out that some sort of social classification 
has always been present and is found to exist in any 
society, ancient or modern, which is not too crude or 
primitive. * Ward, for example, has pointed out how 
social classes similar to castes in India were in existence 
in European society. “The four so-called ‘Estates’ of 
European History, so clearly recognised in the eighteenth 
century, correspond so well to the four great castes of 
India.”® Thus, the First Estate which consisted of the 
clergy, the Second Estate consisting of the warrior or 
ruling class — the nobility, the Third Estate consisting of 
the merchants and the business-class, and the Fourth 
Estate consisting of the commons of England or the 
bourgeouisie of France — the labourers and artisans, 
correspond to the Brahmana, Kshatriya, Vaisya and the 
Sudra varnas of India. In Ward’s view, castes exist in 
all countries which have undergone the struggles between 
different races through history. In support of this view, 

1 cf. e. g. Maciver: “Community,” pp. 124-5; also, Cooky: 
“Social Organization,” pt. iv — “Social Classes.” 

®L. F. Ward: “Social Classes and Sociological Theory” in 
Amer. Jour, of Sodo., Vol. xiii, pp. 617-27. Cf. also Ralph 
Linton: “The Study of Man,” pp. 127-128, Appleton— 
(jentury, 1936. 
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he adduces evidence from the forms of social organisation 
in Greece, Rome, Polynesia and other countries. 
Similarly, Small also opines that in every society, there 
exists the tendency to create social classes and further 
their stratification into castes — especially into the three 
rigid classes, viz., the privileged, the middle class, and 
the lower unprivileged class without property rights or 
influence. ‘ The privileged classes make all attempts and 
try all methods to perpetuate this kind of social 
differentiation in order to retain their privileges ; and 
thus, the process of social stratification once started, con- 
tinues to persist for a long time and is even intensified 
by passage of time.* And, Maciver and Cooley have 
pointedly drawn our attention to the fact that in the West 
today ‘wealth’ is a determinant of social classes as against 
‘birth’ in the East ; and we may add, that to some extent 
at least, in the West to-day, birth also is a determinant 
of the social class to which the individual is to belong. 
However, wealth may be said to be a less rigid deter- 
minant of social class than birth ; because wealth is con- 
crete, acquirable and alienable, while birth is not so.* 
And here, therefore, may be said to be the fundamental 
distinction between social class and caste, more or less 
similar to the distinction between varna and jdti. A caste 
is comparatively a more rigid social class, to which transi- 
tion from another class becomes well-nigh an impossibi- 
lity. The still-prevailing distinction between the nobility 
and the common people in some Western countries is an 
instance of caste-consciousness, where even wealth or 
intellect could not yield that status which birth may yield. 
As Kroeber has said, “castes are a special form of social 
classes which, in tendency at least, are present in every 


* A. W. Small: General Sociology (1920), pp. 275 fl'. 

* ibid. 

’Maciver: “Community”, p. 124, note. 
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society. ’ ’ ‘ While social classes are comparatively flexible, 
castes are rigid groups, permanently separated from each 
other by tradition, custom or even law. 

As we have said, then, some kind of classification is 
bound to exist in all societies. Social classification is a 
phenomena which it would be impossible to abolish in 
any society. Men differ from each other in their natural 
endowments. Howsoever much we may cry for equality 
amongst humanity, we cannot avoid differences between 
man and man in terms of natural abilities, capacities, in- 
telligence, and aptitudes. In social affairs and social com- 
munications, such individual differences are apt to give 
rise to the formation of social groups, each of which con- 
sists of individuals who find themselves agreeable to each 
other because of similarity of tastes, vocations, likes and 
dislikes, social status, and such other factors. * Apart 
from this similarity of views and tastes which brings in- 
dividuals together, there is another factor referring to 
social utility that binds men together into different 
groups. A human being is able to accomplish skill, 
mastery and success better and more efficiently in 
company and in co-operation with a group of persons 
engaged in common occupations. Such co-operation of 
a group of minds is, on the one hand, due to common 
calling, common problems, common solutions ; and, on 
the other hand, it is fostered and nurtured by all these, 
and by a feeling of common bond underlying their 
activities and their minds. Here, we must also reckon 
with another factor which is closely allied with the above, 
viz., a feeling of being different from other social groups 


1 “Ency. of Sod. Sc.” Ed. by E. R. A. Seligman and A. 

Johnson, Vol. Hi — Art. “Caste”, by A. L. Kroeber. 

* See, e. g., R. S. Ellis: “The Psychology of Individual 
Differences”, Ch. xvi — Individual Differences and Social 
Differentiation (1930), pp. 386-404. 
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on account o£ differences in callings, giving ■'fe to different 
nroblems and difficulties from those other _groups. 

There is yet another force which may foster and per- 
petuate class-differentiations. This force works through 
the family institution. It is not only most likely that the 
father may transmit his occupation^^d calling to the son, 
but it is in most cases also advisable that this should be 
so The father is conversant with the secrets as ! ^ 
the difficulties of his own occupation or craft and their 
solutions, due to long experience ; and the son can take 
advantage of this knowledge and experience wnhout any 
special efforts or trouble or expense of energies on his 
Dart So again, the son’s constant contact wth the tamffy 
Pupations is naturally likely to create in him a predis- 
position towards them. It is therefore natural ^ well as 
desirable, in the ordinary course of _events, that family 
trades and occupations should be carried over from father 

The psychological factors which go to make the social 
classifications an accomplished fact have been interpreted 
in terms of the modern theory of sentiments. ^ Wow, 
sentiments “are systems of emotions or emotional dis- 
positions centering around a common object or having a 
common nucleus.” The sentiments which fern the basis 
of class-formation are of three kinds ; (i) Ihe first irn- 
portant psychological factor in this connection is what is 
called “a consciousness of kind”* in relation to the 


1 Ency. Sod. Sc.,vol. iii— Art. “Class Consciousness’’, by M. 

Ginsberg. _ , t • j 

* Note : This term was first coined by Giddings and ex^ained 
by him in his Prindptes of Socmlogy (pp. i6 ff-k I • N. ^a^er 
in his “Essential Factors of Social Evolution remarks that 
this is “one of the most clarifying concepts ever introduced 
in sodological discussions. It is the key to understanding a 
great many problems of both theoretical and practical nature 
(p. 164). The phrase was coined by Giddings to express his 
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members belonging to one’s own social class, “a confi- 
dence that one can meet on equal terms and that one’s 
mode of behaviour will be in harmony with the behaviour 
prevalent in the group.” (2) The second psychological 
factor which enters into class-formation of a rigid 
nature is a feeling of superiority in relation to the. 
members belonging to the social classes which stand 
below in the social hierarchy.' Now, we can easily 
see here that this does not apply to the original 
varna theory as expounded by us through the pre- 
ceding pages. For, in strict accordance with the 
basis of varna theory, there can be no question of superi- 
ority or inferiority of status between the varnas , Each 
varna has its due and ligitimate place with reference to 
specific as also general social ends. (3) The third factor, 
that forms part of the characteristics of class-formation of 
a rigid kind, is the feeling of inferiority complex in relation 
to the members belonging to the social classes which stand 
higher in the social hierarchy. * This characteristic also 


conception of the basis of group life.” Giddings explains 
the term thus: ‘‘The original and elementary subjwtive fact 
in society is the ‘‘consciousness of kind”. By this term I 
mean a state of consciousness in which any being, whether 
low or high in the scale of life, recognises another conscious 
being as of like kind with itself... In its widest extension, 
the consciousness of kind marks off the animate from the 
inanimate. Within the wide class of the_ animate it next 
marks off species and races. Within racial lines the concious- 
ness of kind underlies the more definite ethnical and political 
groupings, it is the basis of class distinctions, of innumer- 
able forms of alliance, of rules of Intercourse and of peculi- 
arities of policy. Our conduct towards those whom we feel 
to be most like ourselves is instinctively and rationally diffe- 
rent from our conduct towards others, whom we believe to 
be less like ourselves”. (Giddings: ‘‘Prin. of Socio.” pp. 
17-18, quoted by T. N. Carver, op. cit.). 

' Ency. Soci. Sc., op. cit. 

« ibid. 
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cannot in any way be said to be part of the pure varna 
theory as explained by us. 

Such criticisms, therefore, though applicable to the 
social classes which have attained permanence a.nd fixity 
purely on the basis of descent, cannot be applicable to 
the strict varna theory. For, it has to be specially noted, 
that the varna organisation is so conceived that there 
could be no room for any varna to consider itself as having 
been placed in a position of greater or less advantage or 
disadvantage with reference to another. Each varna is 
designed to occupy a particular position in the society, 
not with reference to any advantages or special rights, 
but with reference to its capability and likelihood to carry 
out a particular portion and aspect of social obligations ; 
and what may appear to be advantages or special privi- 
leges of a. varna are primarily intended only to secure the 
best possible environment and circumstances in order to 
enable that class to carry out its obligations to the best 
of its abilities. To take a concrete illustration : The 
Brahmana is entrusted with the duty, pre-eminently, of 
transmitting the intellectual and the spiritual culture of 
the people, and also to keep it unsullied by generally 
maintainii^ its sterling quality. With this end in view, 
he may have been granted certain apparently advantage- 
ous rights and privileges, as say, for instance, a right to 
start education at an earlier age than members of the 
other varnas, or an easy access to the King, or a general 
respect and honour at the hands of all the other varnas. 
But it would be wrong therefore to suppose that he stands 
in a specially advantageous position as compared to the 
other varnas, when we take into consideration the 
dharmas of a Brahmana defining his obligations and duties 
which refer almost entirely to the general, material and 
spiritual well-being of the whole group ; and also that he 
is called upon, more than any other varna, to cultivate 
a spirit of selflessness and self-surrender with a view to 
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maintaining general social stability. Upon his shoulders 
rest the highest responsibilities; and failures, and errors 
of omission or commission on his part make him more 
severely liable to punishments than any other varna.^ 
Similar responsibilities with their attendant privileges and 
liabilities are defined for each of the Other varnas. In 
fact, the entire t^ama-scheme is devised to coordinate and 
assemble the best and the utmost of group welfare, by 
yoking each section of the group on to duties and responsi- 
bilities in terms of the efficiency of the specific work and 
service each of the sections is able to render unto the com- 
munity-life. 

The varna scheme could be said to promote social 
organisation in another direction also. It seeks to build 
up and promote social equilibrium and solidarity through 
the economic organisation. Thus, the varna-dharma 
denies the accumulation of wealth to the Brahmana ; his 
main dharma lies in spiritual and intellectual quests. The 
Kshatriya may accumulate wealth. so much as is necessary 
for the upkeep and protection of the people dependent 
upon him ; his principal dharma lies in directing his 
energies towards expression of valour, bravery and even 
might, but with a view to give protection to the weak. 
The Vaisya is allowed to accumulate wealth, but with a 
view to strengthen mainly the economic resources of the 
society of which he is a member and not for the purposes 
of hoarding merely for personal use. In this way, the 
three varnas are expected to make their efforts towards 
a constructive contribution to the social well-being. But 
there is always bound to be, in any society, a class of in- 

' See: e. g. Man. viii, 337-38, where, in the case of theft, the 
Sudra is required to repay eigfht times more in value n't the 
goods stolen, the VaiSya sixteen times more, the Kshatriya 
thirty-two times more, while the Brahmana is to repay “sixty- 
four times, or a hundred times, or even twice sixty-four 
times” in value. Cf. also, Gaut. xii, 15-17; Yaj. ii, 206. 
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dividuals, which is by nature incapable of contributing 
any constructive efforts for the society ; such class, desig- 
nated as the Sudras, may yet help the others who are 
doing actual constructive work, by directing their energies 
towards the service of the other varnas. That there was 
no question of prestige and dignity involved in such classi- 
fication is evident from the fact that according to the 
theory, each person is said to be born a Sudra ; and, we 
may say, he should be so regarded unless he shows his 
hand in any of the higher departments of constructive 
social work. On the whole, therefore, the ■varna-theory 
was devised with a view to engage the different types of 
human energies in different channels suitable to each of 
them, and all towards the one end of social organisation 
and social stability. 

VI 

Now the question before us is : if it is not possible to 
demolish the natural human tendency to create classes in 
society, could it be possible in any way to demolish or 
check the segragative and separatist tendencies to which 
these social classes may give rise ? In other words, if the 
rise of social classes is an unavoidable phenomena in the 
society, in what way could it be possible, in the interest 
of social solidarity and social organisation, to avoid the 
stratification of the classes, to check the tendency to turn 
these classes into water-tight compartments with rigid 
restrictions on the communications between any two 
■classes? 

The remedy, one may be allowed to say, could be 
found in our own “sociological heritage”. If only we 
try to look back, through the hundreds of years, to ,the 
original spirit in which our social institutions were con- 
ceived’ and formulated, we shall find much light on the 
very vexed problems confronting the stability of our 
•society today. 
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The first point to be made in this connection is that 
the greater evil of the present caste-system is a pro- 
duct of the uncompromising rigidity of the heredity 
principle involved in it. In the system of castes now in 
vogue, — in India, and all over the world in some form or 
other, — we have gone far astray from the original 
principles which governed the varnas. The original 
principles on which the “Domas used to be based were, 
as we have already noted, either the principle of choice 
of the duties prescribed for any of the varnas, or the 
principle of the gunas — the innate psychological dis- 
position of man determining his inclination towards one 
of the four kinds of vocations and duties. We must try 
to fix varna on the basis of what man does, or rather 
what he is actually capable of doing, amongst his fellow- 
beings and for them, and not merely on the basis of whom 
he is born of. Social classes, on such understanding, 
should be so flexible, so open, as to admit transition of 
individuals from one to the other if desired and deserved 
without any undue respect to descent. 

There is another very pertinent and noteworthy con- 
sideration in this connection. The idea of “rank” and 
the consequent ideas of status aught never to be associ- 
ated with the idea of varna. There aught to be no special 
rights, no special privileges and no special dignities 
which may be considered as advantageous prerogatives 
over others, associated with any varna. The ideas of 
“social distance”, of ‘higher’ and ‘lower’, among the 
varnas aught never to find place in the practice of varna- 
theory. In other words, if the formation of social classes 
is an inevitable phenomena in any society, it must work 
on the basis of co-operation and equality, and not of com- 
petition and inequality. A co-operation among the varnas 
based on the principle of division of labour in accordance 
with natural capacities and aptitudes will preserve the 
social energy and therefore is sure to make for progress. 
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On the other hand, the separatist tendencies at present 
working among the castes are sure to create disruption 
in society. Social utility, and not claSs-dignity, should be 
the principle governing social differentiation into classes. 

One thing must be made very clear here. It must be 
remembered that here, as elsewhere, equality of status 
does not mean and has not to be confused with identity 
of occupation, calling or vocation. Any honest occupation 
is to be deemed as worthy of respect and honour as any 
other. We must try to forget entirely the idea of associat- 
ing particular vocations with respect, and particular other 
vocations with disrespect. All persons must be deemed 
equal in the eyes of law and morality. There must be 
equality of opportunity to all in the social, political as 
well as economic fields. In the place of degenerate descent 
and heredity, honour must be given to ability and in- 
telligence. Descent should not be allowed necessarily 
to come in the way of any person’s social status. In 
order to achieve these results, we must take the aid of 
knowledge. The spread of knowledge, irrespective of 
caste and on equal bases, will cure many a social disease. 
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Epilogue 


The studies in Hindu Social Institutions which we have 
made in the pages that precede have been offered with 
the hope that thereby we may be enabled to envisage, in 
answer to contemporary social quest, the material, 
moral and spiritual background of the drama of social life 
and institutions as conceived by the Hindu. 

And, as the main purpose we have set to ourselves 
concerns with a scientific consideration of the fundamental 
ideology and spirit around which social order, institu- 
tions and purposes have been sought to be formulated 
and reared, the sources of our presentation must, of 
necessity, be limited to the older Sanskrit lore. What 
specifically that lore is, has already been dealt with by 
us in the Prologue, the introductory part of our survey. 

In addition to what is said in the Prologue, the 
considerations which have pursuaded us to undertake the 
task may be noted here as below : There has been a hue 
and cry, during recent days, on the one hand, by some 
of us who have been openly seeking to re-form social 
institutions by considerably or altogether doing away with 
Hindu ideas, traditions and forms; this they call ‘Social 
Reform’. On the other hand, there are many amongst us 
who have been vehemently crying against such rejections ; 
they proclaim : Whatever is Hindu in practice, in ideas, 
in ideals, and in institutions, must be kept up and pre- 
served as the most sacred heritage of our forefathers ! 
The conflict between these two extremes has become 
extremely pointed and acute during our own times. To add 
to this, issues like untouchability and inter-caste marriages 
have been creating bitterness between these two extreme 
groups ; each group has its own pundits to hold up its 
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doctrines. At such a juncture, a cool-headed, dispassion- 
ate, scientific piece of work that investigates into the basic 
principles of Hindu Social Sciences will considerably help 
the clarification of ideas and issues, and may even point 
us the way for the future. 

It would be wrong to suppose that we would deprecate 
the efforts of the social reformers, in this work. We 
admit that, in view of the enthusiasm created by the new 
learning of the West, the old type of Hindu life and 
institutions must have been proving, for these men, rather 
a groundless, formalistic, insipid and deadening mass of 
traditions, formalities and impositions, thwarting the ex- 
pression and expansion of the inner-most longings of the 
individual and the group. At the same time, we must not 
hesitate to state that the ideological and mental apparatus 
with which these reformers worked was rather shallow 
and superficial ; nor was the spiritual basis behind Western 
life and learning sufficiently understood and appreciated 
in all its bearings by these well-intentioned men. Their 
understanding of Western thought and culture was mainly 
on the mere intellectual plane ; and, the deeper spiritual 
and psychological background behind this, if and when at 
all attempted to be understood, was only superficially dis- 
cerned by them. Therefore, the ideology of our Social Re- 
formers has proved tO' be vague, shows lack of a spiritual 
content, though it is full of enthusiasm and even good will 
on the part of those that thought it out and fostered it. 
Without fully grasping the implications of European 
values which had evolved out of spiritual struggles for 
centuries of human effort, our Social Reformers abandon- 
ed the institutions of their forefathers, in whatever decad- 
ent conditions they found them, without sufficiently under- 
standing or delving into tihe spiritual principles underlying 
the foundations of their own social heritage. All this has 
resulted in creating fresh social problems which Hindu 
India has now to solve ; for, the ‘reform movement’ has 
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failed to tackle the evils it sought to remedy ; and, it has 
rather created complexities and angularities in social life 
and outlook which have really become very acute during 
our own days. 

On the other hand, let us also point out that the 
champions of orthodoxy were not altogether without 
their own shortcomings. They could not and would not 
understand the incoming and the onrush of the new issues 
that contact and even conflict with an alien civilisation 
was incessantly bringing on Hinduism, in terms of a new 
learning and a strange economic order which was slowly 
but surely seeking to hold its sway on the mind and 
ideology of the best and the most enthusiastic members 
of the Hindu community. The Hindu priest had lost his 
power of vivifying and revivifying the spiritual life of his 
flock due to the decadence of the old learning with 
great deal of which he was often not even aware. 
Due to such decadence of knowledge, Sdstric in- 
junctions tended to be misconstrued and misinterpreted 
as if they were inflexible masses of taboos, heaven- 
born and therefore unmodifiable ; and yet they were 
hailed as spiritual inspite of this inflexibility. The 
result of all this was that the Hindu social institutions of 
today are not exactly, even generally, in accordance with 
the picture of human life, conditions and control, present- 
ed by the original Sdstras. They deviate from their ori- 
ginal Sdstric concepts, sometirnes in fundamental respects, 
and sometimes in minor details. Such deviation is parti- 
cularly noticeable in the matter of regulations regarding 
the asrama system and the varwa-organisation. The 
deviation of the actual Hindu social institutions of today 
from the original Sdstric bases became the more magni- 
fied, in view of the disparity, and sometimes even opposi- 
tion, between precept and practice in the actual life of 
those that loudly upheld orthodoxy and the social institu- 
tions that it supported. Orthodoxy had, and has, little 
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understanding or care that something has been wrong 
with itself, that underneath its citadel of learning and life 
and pi'actice and religion and morals lay a founda- 
tion that was decaying or that was tending towards decay. 
Their fundamental mistake seems to be their comfortable 
undisturbed attitude towards things that should have 
really mattered out of the cry of reform, even though that 
cry came from the ‘Social Reformers’. They should have 
tried to look into every bolt and nut, every nook and 
corner, every piece of their social and spiritual structure 
from its foundation to roof, to find out if the good 
old house was quite in order, if it needed repairs, even 
drastic, in answer to the call of the human spirit that 
hungered and thirsted for solutions of the inmost pro- 
blems of life, generated by the new Western intellectual 
enlightenment. 

While such criticisms may generally stand well against 
orthodoxy, we may point out that the reformers, on their 
part, could not, would not and did not put their case 
either properly, that is to say, in terms understandable 
to orthodoxy, or with any faith in the ideals of the fore- 
fathers. In the midst of hurry and enthusiasm, the Re- 
formers failed to realize what the Sdstras have actually 
done towards preserving, in theory at least, the best and 
the noblest in the Hindu culture. It is true, though in a 
limited sense, that every phase of the individual’s life is 
marked out by the Sdstras in all its details. Apparently 
little was left for the individual to think out for himself or 
herself. Coupled with this, there was the demand of meek 
obedience to the letter of these injunctions, taking them 
to be unmodifiable and unalterable, under any circum- 
stances. All this seemed to be so oppressive and unjust 
to the votaries of the new learning. In the midst of these 
circumstances, the virtues and excellences of the old 
Hindu theory and conception of human life and organisa- 
tion came to be overlooked. In their attempts to do away 
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with some of the degenerated practices and theories in 
Hindu life of their own days, the Reformers ignored the 
possibilities of resuscitating the ancient lore of the fore- 
fathers and take the advantage of their wisdom, preserv- 
ed, accumulated and enriched by experience and reflec- 
tion through centuries ; and instead, they sought to adopt 
the ways and outlook of the West more or less half- 
heartedly. Thus they failed to estimate the value of the 
Dharma-sdstras on the intrinsic merits of their contents, 
without minding that the undesirable forms into which 
Hindu practices have come to be today were due, of 
course, to certain historical causes. The intrinsic merit, 
even in practical life, of our ancient heritage, has the testi- 
monies of foreign travellers in India like Megasthenese 
and Houen-tsang, at a time when the real spirit of Hindu 
Dharma-sdstra was actually translated into practice. To 
this may also be added the evidence afforded by our 
literature of old times i. e. in the drama, the poetry and 
the folklore, of the times. The Dharma-sdstras were 
obeyed not under coercion, but with a high sense of duty, 
and with a view to maintain and further the good of the 
community. And it is evident that the good of the com- 
munity was made quite practicable by this attitude of the 
ancients as envisaged by the Dharma-sdstras. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that the Sdstras should have such a 
great influence over the psychology and ethos of our fore- 
fathers. Instead of reminding ourselves of our noble herit- 
age, and trying to live up to it, we have been either 
misconstruing it, or otherwise trying to ape blindly the 
ways and methods of alien cultures and peoples. 

II 

We may now direct our efforts to state shortly and in 
general what a useful and valuable heritage the ancient 
Hindu seers have given us towards the solutions of 
human problems which we are now facing even more 
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acutely than the ancients must have done. If our descrip- 
tion of the dkama and the varna schemes in the preceding 
pages has sufficiently made out that both these schemes 
were devised as instruments of life, as the best means to- 
wards the fulfilment of what was conceived to be the fullest 
and the most efficient management of the individual, and 
of the social and economic orders as a whole, then, in this 
sense, these two schemes are the unique gifts of Hinduism 
to the world. 

It may be that to us of the present age the scheme of 
the asramas in all its detailed curricula as laid down by 
the ancients may not be fully acceptable. But if order, 
progress and social equilibrium have to be sought, the 
modern world may profitably accept the spirit behind the 
thinking out and formulation of the asrama system as a 
whole in order to solve problems connected with the 
nurture of the individual with reference to the specific 
and general conception of human life and labour which 
forms the background of community-life. It may be, that 
details will differ with different peoples, and, in different 
regions. But, without doubt, the general frame-work of 
the scheme will prove efficient and of eternal values for 
those that seek and hold it hard into their breast. The 
young boy-student would be certainly well-advised to live 
a disciplined orderly life, like the one laid down for the 
brahmachSn. After his studies are over, he is enjoined 
to marry, and enjoy the gifts of life, but only within the 
meaning and limits of the obligations and duties expected 
of a griJiastha as member of a family and of a community. 
When after these obligations and duties are executed in 
the midst of the fulness of the joys of living, the person 
may well spend his declining years in retirement, in a 
spirit of less and less of attachment to the things of the 
world ; instead of struggling with the strifes of existence, 
he should now quite advisedly direct his attention more 
and more to a life of inward peace and meditation ; at the 
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same time, he must always be willing to give the benefit 
■of his experience of the world, and of his moral presence, 
to the younger folk when they need it and- seek it. If this 
is the general statement of the Mmma-s>chexae, there must 
be a universal acceptance of the moral and the higher 
basis ol the asrama-dharma. If properly grasped and 
worked out, it should be reasonably acceptable to any 
society, at any level of its development, in any age and 
country. 

Then about the •parwa-organisation : Modern studies 
and researches in Europe and America tend more and 
more to give importance to the influence of heredity in the 
affairs of man, Galton adduced proofs and evidence^ that 
genius is hereditary, and that, among humanity, there is 
a genius class which in the man contributes to the real 
progress of a social group. Karl Pearson and others have 
been collecting great masses of statistical data on the basis 
of biometrics in order to ascertain the effects and influence 
of heredity in man studies in family pedigrees have 
been carried out with a view to find out how eugenic 
selection of mates in marriage has been bringing out 
healthy results, not merely in terms of physical efficiency, 
hut also in terms of intellectual and moral excellence. It 
is true that nothing like finality can be achieved by such 
studies even for decades to come ; but what has been so 
far found out is enough to convince us that the problem 

1 Galton: “Hereditary Genius” (1892); “Natural Inheritance” 
(1889). 

® See e. g. Pearson: “Treasury of Human Inheritance”: 
“Nature and Nurture”; and other nos. of the “Eugenics 
Laboratory Lecture” Series, London. See also, Gates: 
Heredity and Eugenics; Newman (Ed.); “Evolution, 
Genetics and Eugenics”, (containing excerpts from re- 
presentative writers); Schwesinger: “Heredity and Environ- 
ment”; Holmes: “Human Genetics and its Social 
Import”; — ^to mention only a few works explaining the 
significance of heredity in human life. 
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of heredity is increasingly coming to occupy its perma- 
nent place in regard to the control and direction of human 
affairs. And, what is the varna theory of the Hindus, if 
not, broadly speaking, a huge experiment of the manage- 
ment and direction of human affairs towards the perfecting 
of human ability in terms of the principle of heredity .? It 
may be that sometimes, genius arises out of low or other- 
wise unwarranted origins; nevertheless, it would be but 
wise and proper for any society to fix certain general 
principles of selection in terms of heredity, for carrying 
out the various social responsibilities in the most efficient 
manner possible and practicable. At the same time, how- 
ever, it should be remembered that though the presump- 
tion would ordinarily be along the lines of these general 
principles of heredity, yet, of course, no undue importance 
need be given to mere heredity so as to thwart human 
ability from expression. 

In view of the great upheaval that European and 
American eugenists have brought about, it really would 
surprise us to see that there are writers who would 
have nothing to do with heredity in regard to the growth 
of social classes. Says Cooley, for instance, “A low state 
of communication and of enlightenment are favourable 
to caste, while intelligence, specially political intelligence, 
and facilities of intercourse antagonize it, becomes evident 
when we consider what, psychologically speaking, caste 
is. It is an organisation of a social mind on a biological 
principle. That functions should follow the line of descent 
instead of adjusting themselves to individual capacity and 
preference, evidently means the subordination of reason 
to convenience, of freedom to order.” According to this 
writer, the ‘‘ideal principle” would be ‘‘not biological 
but moral, based that is, on the spiritual gifts of the in- 
dividual without regcird to descent.” This ‘ideal 
principle’, he says, would be successfully achieved ‘‘when 
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the population is so mobilized by free training and in- 
stitutions that just and orderly selection is possible.” ‘ 
Let us frankly admit that Professor Cooley’s criticism 
would stand well if it refers to the pathological state of a 
social order that depends entirely upon heredity. We have 
given the above extracts from his writing in order to put 
his position as clearly and as fairly as possible, in his own 
words. May we now be permitted to consider, one by 
one, the issues our author has raised.? To begin with, his 
statement frankly proposes to discard considerations of 
heredity in the management of social affairs. He thinks 
that a social classification based on heredity, is but an 
organisation of the social mind on a biological principle ; 
he sees, underneath such a social classification, a sub- 
ordination of reason to convenience, subversion ■ of free- 
dom in the mere interest of maintaining the existing 
social order ; and, he plainly says it out that the idem 
principle must not be biological but moral, as if the 
biological is necessarily anti-moral. And yet, strangely 
enough, he talks of individual capacity and preference, 
spiritual and moral gifts of individuals, without any re- 
gard to descent. Heredity-considerations are for him 
subversive of morals, freedom and reason, and are 
ministrant only to convenience and the upkeep of existing 
social order, as if reason and convenience cannot go to- 
gether, freedom and order are opposed to each other, and 
heredity and mobilisation of population by free training 
and institutions are contradictories of each other ! In our 
opinion, these can be seen to be complementaries of each 
other, the more we look into the nature and functions un- 
derlying these pairs of supposed opposites. We assert, 
therefore, that a just and orderly selection is possible and 
attainable only if society looks after both biological and 


'Cooley: “Social Organisation’? p. 326 et. seq. 
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nurtural issues relating to the individual and the social 
group to which he belongs. 

Whatever may have been the source of Professor 
Cooley’s information, in whatever part of the world he 
may have found such a dictation of the biological princi- 
ple, we must say that the varna system of the Hindus has 
nothing to do with it. In fact, as we have already made 
out, the varna system as envisaged by the ancients has 
taken into consideration all the issues — -biological and 
moral, social and individual, material and spiritual — 
raised and even missed by our author. Thus, the varna- 
organisation was based not only on biological, but also 
on psychological and even ethical grounds, after a 
rationalisation of the problems of life, individual and 
social, so that a complex coordination of all these factors 
may be made concretely available in terms of organised 
social institutions. In this manner, the varna theory along 
with the asrama system seeks to achieve social efficiency 
consistent with, and for the sake of, the physical, mental 
and moral well-being of the community and its members. 
The varna and asrama schemes were thus conceived to 
enable the society to make the best of the potentialities 
in the individual, so that through the functioning of the 
best and the finest that individuals are capable of, the 
best may be formulated and inherited by the group. While 
the dsrama-scheme pre-eminently conceives the proper 
nurture of the individual through life, so that the best 
and the noblest may be born out of it, the -uarwa-scheme 
dominantly envisages a proper coordination of the natures 
of the individual and the group in the interest of social 
efficiency. 

It may be that, due to historical causes, while the 
hereditary aspect of the individual has come to be over- 
emphasized, the nurture of the individual in terms of the 
asrama scheme has come to be overlooked and even 
neglected. And, we humbly suggest that it is due to this 
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mishap more than anything else, viz., the neglect of the 
individual’s nurture, that the hereditary principle seems 
to have been over-emphasised and has therefore been mis- 
ynderstood as even failing us, as if on account of some 
anti-social element which is supposed to be an essential 
i part of the same. 

; As we have already said, the degeneration of varna 
and asrama organisations has come to be so due to histori- 
: cal causes ; and therefore that in no way can be said to 

I be the fault of the basic ideology behind the varna and 

the asrama institutions at all. In fact, the ancients had 
envisaged the possibility of degeneration and even of the 
: divorce and separation of these two schemes as it has 

) come about. Throughout the Hindu scriptures, the possi- 

> bilities of change and degeneration in all things is a very 

i popular theme of discussion. 5ri Krishna himself talks 

i of the cycles of degeneration of dharma and its repeated 

i resuscitation and revivification established by the Divine 

I Hand. And, if the varna and asrama schemes were for- 

> mulated essentially for the practice and upkeep of dharma, 

) certainly the degeneration or mal-adjustments of these 

I two schemes in any period of history is part of the theory 

I of dharma as laid down by 5ri Krishna and other Hindu 

seers. Thus Hinduism should entertain every hope for 
the survival and revival of their social institutions. 

The Hindu thinkers saw no opposition between social 
good and social ends on the one hand, and of individual 
good and individual ends on the other. The basis of the 
i Hindu social order is dharma; in terms of dharma, all 
human activities — biological and psychological, economic . 
and moral, personal and social — ^are defined and coordi- 
nated. The ancient seers had clearly understood the 
intimate relation of these two schemes with each other ; 
and, unless the pristine balance between these two 
fundamental contributions of the Hindu sages is secured 
and maintained hereafter, it will not be possible to live 
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life to its fullest stature, not merely for the Hindus but 
also for the peoples of all the world. We venture 
to suggest that the confliet between man and man, com- 
munity and community, occupation and occupation, 
politics and economics, economics and ethics, philosophy 
and life, religion and science, that we are witnessing to- 
day in terms of war, could be effectively dissolved and 
resolved in terms of peace, if these two great instruments 
of life, of dsrama and that the ancient Hindus 

found out and practised, are adopted by the peoples of 
the world, if the theory of dharma which these two in- 
stitutions manifested in the concrete is accepted by them, 
and if the dharma that defines human existence as an 
opportunity of self-understanding and self -conquest 
through a self-rendering life of service and devotion to 
duty runs incessantly through their hearts. 

With such findings and belief, we may fitly conclude 
this work with the memorable Bharatasavitrl verses with 
which the sage Vyasa concludes the writing of the Great 
Epic. 

“Raising up my hand, 

I declare with all my might : 

From dharma follow artha and kdma ; 

Why not then practise dharma ? 

However, 

So few pay heed to me ! 

But, be it remembered 
That dharma should never be abandoned 
To fulfil the demands of kdma. 

Or, through fear or avarice. 

Or, even when one’s life is at the stake ; 

Dharma is eternal. 

While the joys and sorrows of life 
Are but fleeting and transitory. 

Even as the soul is eternal, 
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Though the means and instruments it uses 
Are but frail and transient. ” * 


* Maha. SvargS. 5, 62-63 : urdhvahQkwrmrmmyesha na cha 

kaichichchhrunoti mij 

dharmad arthascha kdmaicha sa kimartham na sevyatej f 
na jatu kamdn na hhaydn na lobhad / dharmam tyajet 
jlvitasydpi hetohj 

nityo dharmah snkhaduhkhe tvanityeijivo nityo hetiimsya. 
tvanityah/ f 
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